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COWLEY, 

Thb Life of CowLET, notwithstanding the penuiy *of 
English biography , has been written by Dr. Sprat , an author 
whose pregnancy of imag^ation and elegance of language 
have deservedly set him ni^h in the ranks of literature; but 
his zeal of Mendship , or ambition of eloquence , has produced 
a fiineral oration rather than' ä history: he has ^yen the 
character , not the life, of Cowley; for he writes with so little 
detail , that scarcelv any thing is distinctlj known , bat all is 
shewn confused and. enlar^ed through the mistof panegTric. 

Abraham Cowley was bom in the year one thousand six 
hundred and eighteen. Hisfatherwas a grocer, whose con- 
dition Dr. Sprat conceals ander the general appellation of a 
Citizen ; and, what would probably not have been less carefully 
suppressed, the Omission of his name in the regster of St. 
Danstan's parish gives reason to saspect that his lather was a 
seetary. Whoever he was, he died before the birth of his son, 
and conseqaently leffc him to the care of his mother; whom 
Wood represents as straggling eamesdy to procare him a 
literary edacation, and who . as she lived to the age of eighty, 
had her solicitade rewarded oy seeing her son eminent, and, I 
hope , by seeing him fortanate , and partaking his prosperily. 
We know, at least, from Sprat's accoant, that ne alwa^s 
acknowledged her care^ and jastly paid the daes of filial 
gratitade. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay Spenser's 
FainrQaeen; in which he veiy early took delight to read, tili, 
by feeUng the charms of verse, he became, as he relates, 
irrecoYerably a poet Sach are the accidents which, sometimes 
rememberea, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, producethat 
JohmonU Uvesm /. 1 
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partictdar designation of mind^ and propensity for som^ 
certain science or employinentj which is cominonly called 

Igenius. The true genius is a mind of large general powers^ 
accidentally determined to some particumr direction. Sir 
. Joshua Reynolds, the great paintter of the present age, 
nad the first fondness for his art excited by tne perusal oi 
Bichardson's treatise. 

By his mother's solicitatioÄ he was admitted into West- 

^ minster School, where he was soon distinguished. He was 

wont, saysSprat, torelate, " That he bad this defect in his 

memory at that time, that his teachers never could bring it to 

retain the ordinary rules of grammar." 

This is an instance of the natural desire of man to pro- 
pa^atc a wonder. It is surely veij difficult to teil any tning 
as it was heard , when Sprat could not refrain from amplifying 
a commodious incidcnt, though the book to which he prenxed 
his narrative contained its confutation. A memory admitting 
some thiiigs, and rejecting others, an intclloctual digestion 
that concocted the pulp of leaming, but refosed the husks, 
had the appearance of an instinctive elegance , of a particular 
Provision made by Nature for literary politeness. but in the 
author^s owt;i honest relation, the marvel vanisKes : he was, he 
says, such, " ah enemy to all constraint, that his master ijever 
could prevail..on him to Icam the rules without book.'* He 
does not teil th^t he could not learn the rules ; but that, being 
able to perförm his exercises without them, and being an 
" enemy to constraint," he sparcd himself the labour. 

:Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, 
might be said "to lisp in numbers ; " and nave given such early 
proofs, not only of powers of language, but of comprehension 
of thiugs, as to more tardy minds seem scarcely credible. But 
of the leamed puerilities of Cowley thcre is no doubt , since a 
Yolumeofhispoemswasnot only written, but printed, in his 
thirteenth year : containing, with other poetical compositions, 
** The tragical History of Pyramus and Thisbe," written when 
he was ten years old; and " Constantia and Philetus," written 
two years a^r. 

While he was yet at school he produced a comedy called 
"Love's ßiddle ," though it was not published tili he had been 
some time at Cambrioge. This comedy its of the pastoral 
kindy which requires no acquaintance with the livingworld, 
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and iherelore the time at which it was composed adds little to 
the wondörs of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge, where he continued 
his studies with great intenseness: for he is said tp have 
written , while he was yet a younjg student , the greater part of 
Ms "Davideis;" a work, of which the materials could not have 
been colleeted without the study of many years, but by a mind 
of the greatest vigour and actiyity. 

Two years after his settlement at Cambridge he published 
"Love's Eiddle," with a poetical dedication to Sir Kenehn 
Digby; of wliose acquaintance all his cptemporaries seem to 
have been ambitious ; and " Naufragium Jocmare ," a comedy 
wxittea in Latin, but without due attention to the ancient 
mbdels; for it was not loose verse, but mere prose. It was 
printcd, with a dedication in verse, to Dr. Com Der, master pf 
the College ; but, having neither the faciliiy of a populär nor tHe 
accuracy of a leamed work, it seems to be now universally 
neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war,"as the Prince passed 
through Cambridge in his way to York, he was entertained 
with a representation ofthe "Guardian," a comedy, which 
Cowley says was neither written nor acted, but rough-drawn 
by him, and rcpeated by the scholars. That this comedy was 
printed during hi^ absence fromhiscountry, he appears to 
have considered as iniurious to his reputation; though, during 
the suppression ofthe theatres, it was sometimes privately 
acted with sufficient approbation. 

In 1643, being now master of arts, he was, by theprevalence 
ofthe parliament. ejected from Cambridge, ana sheltered 
himselfat St Johns College, in Oxford; where, asissaidby 
Wood, he published a satire, called "ThePuritanandPapist, 
which was only inserted in the last coUection of his Works: 
and so distingnished himself by thefwarmth of his loy^ty and 
the elegance of his conversation, that he gained the j^ndness 
and confideuce pf those who attended the King, and amonj^t 
Äthers of Lord Falkland, whose notice cast a lustre on alfto 
whom it was extended« 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered to the 
parliament, he foUowed the Queen to Paris, where he became 
secretary to the Lord Jermyn, affcerwards Earl of St. Alban's, 
and was employed in such correspondence as the royal cause 
requiredy and partici;^ly in cypbering'and decyphering tibe 
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etten thai pwed behreen Übe King and Queen ; an emplojr- 
ment of the highest confidence ananononr. So wide was ms 

SroTince of intelligence^ that , for several jears , it filled idl bis 
ajs and two or three nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, his ^^Mistress" was pnblished; for he 
imagined, as he declared in bis preface toasubseqnent edition, 
tiiat "poets arescarcelj tbought freemen of their Company 
witbont pajring some duties , or obliging tbemselyes to be trae 
>toLove/' 

Tbis Obligation to amoreo» ditties owes, I believe, its 
original to tne fame of Peti^trbb, wbo, in an age rüde an(l 
nncaltiYated, by bis tanefol hömage to his Laura, refined tlpte 
manners of the lettered world , andnlled Europe with love and 
poetry. But the basis of all excellfenee is tmtb: he that 
iHTofesses love ought to feel its power. Petrarch was a real 
loyer, and Laura doubtless deserved bis tendemess. Of Cowley , 
we are told hj Barnes,* wbo bad means enough of faifortnation, 
that, wbatever be may talk of bis own inflammability , and the 
variety of characters by which his heart was diyided , he in 
reftlity was in love but once , and then never bad resolution to 
teil bis passion. 

Tbis consideration cannot but abate, in some measure, the 
reader*s esteem for the work and the author. To love 
excellence, is natural; it is natural likewise for the lover to 
solicit reciprocal regard by an elaborate display of his own 
qualifications. The desire of pleasing has in different men 
produced actions of heroism, ana effusions of wit; but it scems 
as reasonable tb appear the champion as the poet of an ^^alry 
notbing," and to auarrel as to writefor wbat Cowley might 
bave leamed from nis master Pindar to call ''the dream of a 
shadow." 

It is Burely not difficult , in the solitude of a College , or in 
the bustle of the world , to find usef ul studies and serious 
employment. No man needs to be so burthened with life as 
to squander it in Yoluntary dreamsoffictitiousoccurrences. 
The man that sits down to suppose himself charged with 
treason or peculation, and heats his mind to an elaborate 
purgation of his character from crimes which he was never 
within the possibilitv of committing, differs only bj the 
infrequency of his folly from bim wbo praises beauty which he 
never saw; complains of jealousy wnich he never feit; sup- 

* Barnesii Anaereontem. 



poses himself sometimes invited,^ and sometimes forsaken; 
tatigues hl» fancy, andl ransapks his memory, for Images which 
may exhibit the gaietjr of hope, or the gloominess of despair; 
ana dresses his imaginäiy Chloris or Phyllis, sometimes in 
flowers fadiug as her oeauty, and sometimes in gems lasting as 
her yirtues. 

At Paris, as secretaiy to Lord Jermyn, he was engaged in 
transacting things of real importance with real men and real 
women, and at that time did not much em^loy his thoughts 
upon phantoms of gallantiy. Some of his letters to Air. 
Bennett, afterwardsEarl of Arlin^ton, from April toDecember, 
in 1650, are preserved in ^^MisceUauea Aulica," a collection of 
papers pubhshed bj Brown. These letters, being written like 
tiiose Ol other men whose minds are more on things thanwords, 
contribute no otherwise to his reputation than as they shew 
him .to have been above the anectation of unseasonable 
fjlegance, and to have known that the business of a statesman 
12a^ be Itttle forwarded by flowers of rhetoric. 

Qne passage, however, seems not unworthy of some notice. 
Speaking of the Scoteh treaty then in agitation: 

/*The Scotch treaty," says he, "is the only thingnowin 
which we are vitally concemed: I am one of the last hopers, 
aQd yet cannot now abstain from believing, that an agreement 
will be made ; all people ujpon the place incline to that of 
tmion, The Scotch w^ moderate something of the rigour of 
their-4^mands ; the mutual necessity bfan accordis visible, 
tbeKingispersuadedofit Andtb.tellyouthe truth (which 
I take to be an argumei^ aboye aU the rest), Yirgil has toldthe 
same thing.to that purpose." 

This expres^ion irom a secretary of the ^esent lime wonld 
be considered as merely ludicrous, or at mostasianöstentatlouf 
display qfscholarship; but the manners ofthat time were so 
tingea Fith superstition, that I cannot but suspect Cowley of 
haying consulted on this great occasion the Yirgilian Lots, and 
to have ^ven some credit to the answer of his oracle. 

Some years affcerwards, '* business," saysSprat, '^passed of 
conrse into other hands ; " and Cowley .being no longer useful 
at Paris, was in 1656 sent back into England, that '^under 
pretence of privacy and retirement, he might take occasion of 
^ving notice of the posture of things in thä nation." 

8oon after his retum to London, he was seized by some 
nea^engers of the usurping power», who were sent out in 
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qnest of another manj and, being examined, w^s put into 
confinement, from which he was not dismissed witnout the 
secnrity of a thousand pounds given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he publisned his poems, with a preface, m which 
he seeins to have inserted somethmg suppressed in subsequent 
editions , which was interpreted to denote some relaxation of 
his loyalty. In this preface he declares , that " his desire had 
been for some days past, and did still very vehemently con- 
tinue, to retire himself to some of the American plantations, 
and to forsake this world for ever." 

From the obloquy which the appearance of Submission to 
the usurpers brennt upon him , his biographer has been very 
diligent to clear nim; and indeed it does not seem to have 
lessened his reputation. His wish for retirement we can 
easily belieye to be undissembled ; a man harassed in one 
kin^dom, and persecuted in another, who, after a course of 
busmess that employed all his days and half his nights, in 
cyphering and decyphering, comes to his own country, and 
Steps into a prison , will be willing enough to retire to some 
place of quiot and of ssifety, Yet let neither our reverience 
for a genius, nor our pity ror a sufFerer, dispose us to forget 
that, if his activity was virtue, his retreat was cowardice. 

He then took upon himself the character of physician, still, 
according to*Sprat^ with Intention "to dissemble the main 
design ot his commg over;" and, as Mr. Wood relates, 
**complying with the men then in power (which was much 
taken notice of by the royal part;^,) he obtained an order to be 
created doctor of physic; whicn being done to his mind 
(whereby he gained the ill-will of some of his friends) he went 
into France again, having made a copy of verses on Oliver's 
death." 

This is no favourable representation, yet evenin this not 
much wrong can be discovered. How far ho complied with 
ihe men in power, is to be inquired before he can beblamed. 
It is not said that he told them any secrets, or assisted them 
by intelligence or any other act. If he only promised to 
be quiet, that they in whose hands he was, might free him 
-from connnement, he did what no law of society piiohibits . 

The man whose miscarriage in a just cause has put him in 
the power of his enemy may, without any violation of his 
integrity, regain his liberty, ör preserve his life , by a promise 
of neutrality: for, the stipulatioii gives the enemy nothing 
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which he had not before; the neutrality of «a captive ma^ 
be always secured by his imprisomnent or dealih. He that i8 
at the disposal of another may not promise to aid him in 
any injurious act, because no power can compel active 
obedieuce. He may engage to do nothing, but not to 
do ül. 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised little. It 
does not appear that his compliance gained him confidence 
enough to be trusted without security, for the bond of his bail 
was never cancelled: nor that it made him think himself 
securel; for at that dissolution of govenunent which foUowed 
the death of Oliver, he returned into France, where he resimied 
his former Station, and staid tili the Eestoration. 

" He continued ," says his biogjrapher , " under these bondg 
tili the general deliverance;" it is therefore to be supposed, 
that he did not go to it^rance, and act again for the King, 
without the consent of his bondsman ; that he did not shew 
his loyalty at the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's 
permissiou. 

Of the verses on 01iver*s death, in which Wood's narratiye 
seems to imply somethin^ encomiastic, there has been no 
appearance. There is a discourse conceming his govemment^ 
indeed, with verses intermixed, but such as certainly gained 
its author no friends among the abettors of Usurpation. 

A doctor of physic however he was made at Oxford in 
December, 1657; and in the commencement of the Boyal 
Society, ofwhichanaccounthasbeengivenbyDr. Birch, he 
appears busy among the experimental philosophers with the 
title of Dr. Cowley. 

There is no reason for snpposing that he ever attempted 
practice ; but his preparatory studies have contributed some* ' 
thing to the honour of his country. Considering botany as 
necessary to a physician, he retired into Kent to gather 
plants; and as the predominance of a favourite study ,affect8 
all subordinate Operations of the intellect , botany in the mind 
of Cowley tumea into poetry. He composed in Latin several 
books on plants, of wnich the first and second display the 
qualities of herbs , in elegiac verse ; the third and fourth, {the 
beauties of flowers in variöus measures ; and the ,,fifth and 
sixth, the uses oi trees, in heroic numbers. 

At the same time were prodi^ced, from the same university, 
1ii9 twQ girealpodlj^ , ßq^idef. .aad M^^to^i^ of dissimilar genitts^ 
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of opposite principles; bat concurrin^ in the cultivation of 
Latin poetiy, in wnich the En^lish, tili their works and May*8 
poem{appeared, seemed unable to contest the palm with any 
other Ol the lettered nations. 

If the Latin Performances of Cowley and Milton be com- 
pared (for May 1 hold to be.superior toboth), the advantage 
seems to lie on the side of Cowley. Milton is generally content 
to express the thoughts of the ancienta in their language; 
Cowley, without much loss of purity or ele^ance, aecommö- 
dates the diction of Borne to bis own conceptions. 

At the Bestoration, aft all the diliffence of bis long service, 
and with consciousness not only of the merit of fidelity, but 
of the dignity of great abilities , he naturally expected ample 

Ereferments; and, that he mignt not be forgotten by bis qym 
ivlt, wrote a Song of Triumpn. But this was a time of such 
general hope , that great numbers were inevitably disap- 
pointed ; and Cowley round his reward very tediously delayed. 
He had been promised by both Charles the First and Second, 
the mastership of the Savoy; '^but he lost it," says Wood, 
"by certain persons, enemies to the muses." 

The neglect of the court was not his only mortification: 
havin^ , by such alteration as he thought proper, fitted his ola 
Gomeay of "The Guardian" for the stage, he produced it 
under the title of "The Cutter of Coleman-street." It was 
treated on the stage with great severity, and was afterward 
censured as a satire on theKing's party. 

Mr. Diyden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the first ex- 
hibition, related to Mr. Dennis, "That, when they told 
Cowley how little favour had been shewn him , he received the 
news of his ill-success, not with so much finnness as might 
haye been expected from so great a man." 

What firmness they expected, or what weakness •Cowley 
discovered, cannot be known. He that misses his end wiU 
never be as much pleased as he that attains it, even when he 
can impute no part of his failure to himself; and, when the 
end is to please the multitude , no man , perhaps , has a right, 
in things admitting of gradation and comparison, to throw 
the whole blame upon nis jud^es , and totally to exclude 
diffidence and shame by a haugnty consciousness of his own 
excellence. 

Eor the rejection of this play it is difficult now to find the 
'Cassn; ffr ceifamly har/in ß reiy great degree, the power 
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pf fixingattention and exciting merriment: From the charee 
of dissäfection he excnlpates himself in bis prefaee, by 
observing how unlikely it is that, hayinff foUowed the royäl 
family t&ough all their distresses , ^* he sSould chuse the time 
of'their restoration to begin a quarrel with them." It appean, 
however, from the Theatrical Begister of Downes, the 
prompter, to have been popularly considered as a satire on the 
rojalists. 

That he might shorten this tedious snspense , he pnblished 
his pretensions and his discontent, in an ode calied ^^The 
Complaint;" in which he styles himself the melancholy 
Cowley. This met with the usual fortune of complaints, ana 
seems to have excited more contempt than pity. 

These unlucky ineidents ^are brought, maliciously enongh, 
together in some stanzas, written about that time, on me 
choice of a laureat; a mode of satire, by which, since it was 
'first introduced by Suckling, perhaps ev^ry generation of 
poets has been teased. 

**SaToy-mi88ingiCowIey came In^o tHe coart, 

Makiug apologie«( f>>r his bud play; 
Every one gave him so good a rcport, 

That Apollo gare heed to all he could aay: 
Nor woald ho hare had, *tls thoaghl, a reboke, 

Unless he had done some notable folly : 
Wrlt verscs unjustly in praise of Sam Take, 

Or printed his pltiful Melancholy.** 

His vehement desire of retirement now came again npon 
him. "Not finding," says the inorose Wood, "that prefer- 
ment conferred uponhim which he expected, while others for 
their money carried away most places,> he retired discontented 
into Surry. 

"He was now," says the courtly Sprat, "weaiy of the 
vexations and formalities of an acüve condition. He had 
been perplexed with a long compliance to foreign manners. 
He was satiat'ed with the arts of a coort; which sort pf life, 
thoQgh his virtue made it innocent to him , yet nothitm;^ula 
make it quiet. Those were the reasons that madehiün to 
follow the violent inclination of his ownmind, which, in the 
^eatest throng of his former business , had still calied npon 
nim^ and represented to him the true delights of solitaiy 
stadies, of temperate pleasures, and a moderate revenue below 
tiie maiice and flattenes of fortune«'* 
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f^^o differently are thin^ seen! and so difilerently are thev 
shewn! bat actions are visible, though motives are secretf 
Cowley certainly retired: first taBam-elms, and afterwards 
to Cliertsey, in Surry. He seems, however , to have lost part 
of bis dread of the hum of wen. * He thought himself now safe 
enough from intrusion, witbout tbe defence of mountains and 
oceaDd); and, instead of seeking sbelter in America, wisely 
went only so far from tbe bustle of life as tbat be migbt easil^ 
£nd bis way back , wben solitude sbould grow tedious. His 
retreat was at £rst but slenderly aocommodated; yet be soon 
obtained, by the interest of tbe Earl of St. Alban's and tbe 
Duke of Buckingbam^ sucb a lease of tbe Queen's lands as 
afforded bim an ample income. 

Bv tbe lovers of virtue and of wit it will be solicitousl^ 
askea, if be now was bappy. Let tbem peruse one of bis 
letters accidentally preserved by Peck, whicb I recommend 
to tbe eonsideration of all tbat may bcreafter pant for 
solitude. 

"To Db. TnoMAs Spbat. 

" Cbertsey, May 21, 1665. 
"The first night tbat I came bitber, I caugbt so ereat a 
cold with a defluxion of rheum , as made me keep my Chamber 
ten days. And , two after , had such a bruise on vaj ribs with 
a fall , tbat I am yet unable to move or tum myself m my bed. 
This is my personal fortune here to begin with. And, besides, 
I can get no money from my tenants , and have my meadows 
eaten up everj^ mght by cattle put in by my neighbours. 
Wbattbissi^fies, or may come to in time , Godknows; ifit 
be ominous, it can end in nothing eise than hanging. Anotber 
misfortune has been, and stranger than all the rest, tbat you 
have broke your word with me, and failed to come, even 
tbougb you told Mr. Bois tbat you would. This is what they 
call monsiri simile. I do hope to recover my late hurt so far 
within ^yQ or six days (tbougb it be uncertain yet whetber I 
«ball ever recover it,) as to walk about again. And then, 
metbinks , you and I and tbe Dean migbt be very merrr upon 
St. Ann*s Hill. You migbt very conveniently come bither tbe 
waj of Hampton Town , lying tbere one ni^bt. I write this in 
pam, andcansaynomore: verbum sapientt,*^ 

• L*AllegroofMiltoii. 



He did not long enjoy the pleasure, or soffer the nneasi* 
mess , of solitude ; Tor ne died at the Porchhouse in Chertsey ^ 
in 1667, in the 49th year of his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and Spenser; 
and King Charles pronounced, "That Mr. Cowley had not 
lefb behind him a better man in England." He is represented 
by Dr. Sprat as the most amiable of mankind; and this 

Eosthumous praise may safely be credited, as it has never 
een contradicted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I have been 
able ,to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat; who , writin^ when 
the feu^s of the civil war were yet recent, and the minds of 
either party were easily irritated , was obliged to pass over 
many transactions in general expressions , and to leave cuii- 
osity often unsatisfied. What he did not teil , cannot howr 
ever now be known; I must therefore recommend the perusal 
of his work , to which my narration can be cqnsidered only as 
a slendcr Supplement. 

Cowley, like other poets who have written with narrow ■ 
views, and, instead of tracing intellectual pleasures in thCi 
minds of men, paid their court to temporary prejudices, has- 
been at one time too mach praised , and too much neglected at ^ 
another. 

Wit, like all other things sulbject hj their nature to the 
choice of man , has its changes and fashions , and at different 
times takes different forms. A bout the beginning of th e 
ee venteenth Century, app eared s^ r ace ot ^n riters Qiat may be 
t ermed the jnetäphy s ical poets ; _ot>jyliom, in_a criticis.nLfili 
thQjSSSka^gt iJowief j it is n ot jmproper to give^some^a^ 
count. " " ' " " — 

The metaphysical poets were men of leaming, and to shew 
their leaming was their wholßendeavour: but, unluckilyre- 
solving to shew it in rhyme , instead of writing pöetry f5^ 

onl^ '"' ' " -- -- 

tria 

wäin?rtep 

c oünting' tne syiiabies. 

if the Jäihef oTcriticism has rightly denominated poetry 
T^X^ f^if^txTjf an imitative arU theselwrit ersvwill, with« 
out^eat[wrong, lOse their :right to tke name ofpöets: ior 
thy gl^^^ »* ' ^^ » * id U l htt ve jajilH^jaj^;^^g f&ey neithär 



capied 



ied nfttnre nur life ; ndther painted the form a of matter, 

repreaMtted the.oper aaon g o mptell^ cE 

'i'ficwe bowev^mio äenjthemtobepoete, aUowthemta 



bewita. DrvdenconieaBeBoffaiinself andhiBConteniporariee, 
1 äiat Äev fall below Donne in witj but maintaüis, tliatthej 
l^mupasa nmi in poetr;. 

. If wit be well deacribed hj Pope, a» bcing "that nhicb 
I has^sen often thon^ht, but wa« never before so well ex- 
I pressed," they certainlj nerer attained, nor ever eought it; 
j ioT they endeavoured to be sineular in their thoughts, and 
; were cftreless of Üieir diction. But Pope'B accouut of wit ia 
I nndoubtedly erroneona : he dcpresseti it below ita natural dig- 
. nit^j^^nd reducei it froni etrengtbof tbonghttohappinessof 
laiupiage. 

If by a more noble and moreadequateconceptiontliatbe 
conaidered ai wit which ia at ouce natural and new, tbat 
which, tlioush not obvioua, is, npon ita first production, 
acknonledged to' be juat; if it be ttiat wbich he that never 
found it woadera howhe missed ; t o wit of thi a kin d the jp pta- 
pliyBical^ets tave aeldom riaen^ rheir tlioügHla are oftt'n 
OBVf, JW^^Wo|S~hW^™^lft*]rarcJiot~i)LnoHS,' biit neitBer 
" Q they juät; and'the"reaäer, far from.wonderiug that he 
i33ed~thegr,2l'''n^*'* mOrefrequently by what jjerveaefteBB 
ofinduafa^tl— '■- --- = 




.■~THeif~Iearniilg"uiaEiTrclB, sind their aiibtlety 
ii joj; juLit thereadcr commouly thiidcB hia improvement 
ryGöught, and, thougb he aometimea admirea , ia aeldom 

iM. ""■- 

'rom thia accoimt of their compoaitiona it will be readily 

Iinferred, that they were not aucceatful in repreaentine or 
moring the affectiona. Äa they were wholly employeq, on 
■ome^ng unexpectcd and Burgöaing.i Üiej had uo.re^ajd to \ 
tliatjuuformi^ of aentiment whwh enablea us to concetv eand / 
to exriMlffiB^ämS and -the -pieaaure of othermjadfirffi^ 
nerer inqtüreawliät;,' onanyOccwonf l&ey iEÖnldhaTe aaid 



fcöwikir. 



13 



'or done^ but wrote jrather as behöldera than 

human nature; as bemgs looking up on good and 

gjvH mid ^i. iHiHiii'M ; üü Ejilitttrean dBJtlyg . making remarkg on 
t he actions of men^ and tne Yicissitudeg oi lue, withont interest 
&äa twithout emotionT^Tlie ir courlBlilt» Wag yoid'oi i ondneaiy 
ang tneir lamenta tion of »orrow. T fteir Tnah wa s pnljM Stfty 
whdt theyliöpelflraducfei bceu Bald befbre. 

Nor waß the sublime more within their reach than the 
athetic;ffor thev never attepa pted that f^^myrpiipnainii n«a 
Kfislnse of thought which at once fills the fm(j [e m^ and_ 
wiiich the flfflt felfeci; is sudd^ jä ton is hment, and'ih e second 
latiöftal admiratiOfl; SuMiinityTs produced by aggK^ätrön, 
find littlehess'n&y dispersion. Great t houghts are alway s 
general, and cpnsist ih positigns not llfflltiid by fexcep tionB^ 
and m de scnpilons not <i6scen(iing to m ^ ^nten^ ss^ It la witb 
gfrearpTöprieiy thai subtlety, wnich in its original import 
means exuity of particles, is taken in its metaphorieal mean- 
ing for nicefy of distinction. Those writers who lay on the 
watch for novelty^ could have li ttle liope of greatne saufon 
great t nings cannot haye esca p^eülorn^^pf^ftrvqtinn."' Their 
ättempis were always analytic; t hey broke every image into 
fragments ^ «"^ ^^ ^l^j H O mp''** i-ppr^at^i^i , ^ ^y tl^AJi- fljffltf^T 




with a prism, c 
noon; 



^mlg£»c&.fl{ . 1^. BUQuner 



What they wanted. however^ of th e sublime, theyendeli- 
vouiOTTtüTTOBfirBjj^^ had no 

EiiSn fe ;^ theyTeft not only reason but lancy j behjad them.; and 

'^■**^ „xnagnifffippce, that not 

nptb e imagined« 



Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, is nerer 
wholly lost : if they frequently threw away their wit upon fEdse 
conceits, they likewise sometimes Struck out unexpected 
truth ; if tHCflrggnfecfita l9eß JS£rI^tJ^i^iBä^ . j£^ , were oftÖQ 
'wu fth the carriage« ro wnie oä theiolftn.it was aileast jie- 
cessary to read and thin k. No man could be böm ä metapl^- 
8tc%I^0i&t, nof'äsäüS^the dignitjr of ä writer, by desißriptions 
copied from descriptions , byjimitations borrowed from unita- 
tions, by traditional imagery, and hereditary similes, by 
readine8sofrh3rme, and volubillty of syllables. 



r.# 
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CÖWI/ET^, 



In p^rusing the works of this race of 'authors, t he min d is 
e xen ^isf^d either ]by recoUection or inq uiry : either so metEing 
alrea dy leanied Js^tsMbg jaefijfixecT^^^^^^^ to be 

AT gTninp^ TftEeir greatuess seldbm elevates, ^^racuteness 
ofien siirpriafi.s ; if tue imagination is not always gratifiett^ ät 



least tue powers of reflection and 



the 



ch ingemous absurdity has 
"* wledeejüay be 



ossnei 



and, in tue mass ot mstenais w 
thrown together, genuine wi 
Bo metimes found buried perhaps m 

üH^fUl U> lLoBe*wLu kn6w tneir vaiu e , 
they are expanded to perspicuitv, and polished to elegance, 
may give lustre to woÄs which nave more propriety , "tnough 
less copiousness of sentiment. 

Thiskindofwriting, which was, Ibelieve, borrowedfrom 
Marino and hh followers, had been recommended by the 
**y9.T"plpf of P^""**i a man o fvery extensive and yMrimxrkiuuv- 
l^dge^ and by Jonson, whose mariner resembled that of 
Donne more in the ruggedness of his lines than in the cast of 
his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had undoubtedly 
more imitators than time has left behind. Their immediate 
successors , of whom any remembrance can be said to remain^ " 
wereSuckling, Waller, Denham, Cowlev, CIciveland, and 
Milton. Denham and Waller sought another way to fame, by 
improvin^ the harmony of our mimbers. Milton tried the 
metaphysic style only in his lines upon Hobson the Carrier. 
Cowley adopted it, and excelled his predecessors, havingas 
much sentiment and more music. Suckling neither improved 
versification, nor abounded in conceits. The fashionable 
style remained chiefly with Cowley ; Suckling could not reach 
it, and Milton disdained it. 

Cbitical Hehabks are not easily understood without 
examples; and I have therefore collected instances of the 
modes of writing by which this species of poets (for poets they 
were caUed by themselves and their admirers) ivas eminentiy 
distinguished. 

As the authors of this race were perhaps more desirous of 
being admired than understood, they sometimes drew their 
conceits firom recesses of leamin? not very much frequented 
by common readers of poetry. Tnos Cowley on Knowledge : 



COWLEY. 16 

' Tho saered tree *mldift the fair orchard grew ; 

" r The Phoenix Trulh did on it rest. 

And built hli perfuni'd ncst, 
That right Porphyrian tree which did trae logic shcw* 
Each leaf did learned notions give. 
And tb* appiei were dcmon«trative: 
80 dear their colour and divine, 
The very ahade tbey caat did ottter lighta oaUbfaie. 

On Anacreon coniinuing a lover in his old age: 
Love was with thy life entwinM, 
CI08C as heat with fire is join*d; 
A poworful brand prescribM the date 
Of thine, like Mcleager*» fate. 
Th* anUperibtaaia of age 
More enflamM thy amorous rage. 

In the foUowing verses we have an allusion to a Babbinical 
Opinion conceming Manna: 

Yaricty I ask not: gire me one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The pcraon Love does to na fit, 
Llke manna , haa the taate of all in it* 

Thu8 Donne shews bis medicinal kno'wledge in some en- 
comiastic verses: 

In every thing there naturally growa 
, A Balsamum to kcep it frcah and new, 

If *twcrc not injur'd by extriiisic blowa; 
Tour youth and beauty are thia balm in yoa* 

Bat you, of learning and rcligion, 
And virtne and auch ingreüienta, have made 

A mithridate, whoae Operation 
Keepa off, or eures what can bc done or aaid. 

Though the foUowing lines of Donne , on the last nicht of 
inetgaatiL, ' '^. " ' "" 

Thia twillght of two yeara, not past nor next, 

SoDie emblcm ia of me, or I of thia, 
Who, meteor-Iike, ofataff and form perplext, 

Whoae what and where in disputation ia, 

If I ahould cail nie any thing, «hould miss« 
I aum the years and mfj, and find me not 

Debtor to th* old, nor creditor to th* new« 
Tliat cannot aay, my thanka I have forgot, 

Nor traat I thia with hopea; and yet acarce trae 

Thia bravery Ia» ainee tlieae timea ahew*d me you. 

Domix. 



16 *ÖWLEY. 

Yetmore abstruse and profoond is Donne's reflection upon 
Man as a Microcosm : 

If men be worlds, there Is In «v«ry one 
Something to answer In some proportlon; 
All tlie world*8 rlches: and in gocd men, th!fl 
Virtne, our form*8 form, and our soars soul, li» 

y- Of thoüghts so far-fötöhed, as to be not only unexpected, 

bat unnaturaly all their b<>oks are füll. 

To a Lady, who wrote poeüet för ringt* 
Th«7 , who above do rarlous clreles find, 
8ay, like a ring, th* equator Ilcaven do«s bind. 
Wben Heaven shall be «d6rn*d by thee, 
(Whieh then more Heav*n than *ti8 will be) 
*Tis thoo must write the poeny there, 

For It wanteth one ai yet, 
Then the san pass throaghH twice a year, 

The tfon, wiilch is e8teem*d the god of wit« 

GOWLXT. 

The difficulties whicb have been raised aböut identity in 
pbilosophjr, are by Cowley with still more perplexity applied 
"4oLove: 

Flve yeari ago (says story) I lov*d you, 

For which yon call me most ineonatant now; 

Pardon me. Madam, yoo mistake the man; 

For I ani not the aame that I wa» then; 

Ko ütlilb la now the aame *twaa tlien in me, 

And that my mind Is cbang*d yourself may see. 

The same thoughta to retain still, and intents, 

Were more ineonatant far: for accldents 

Mast of all things most strangely ineonatant prove, 

If from one aubioct they t* snother move; 

My members then the father membera were, 

From whence these take thelr birth which no are here. 

If then thia body love what th* other did, 

*Twere Inceat, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of dinerent women is , in geograpbical poelry^ 
compared to travels through different countries: 

Hast thOQ not found each Mroman*s breast 
(The land where tliou hast travelled) 

Either by savages poaaest, 
Orwild, and nninliabltedl 

Wbatjoy couid*st take,.or what repose. 

In countries sotinciviliz'd as those ? 



coyrLEY. 17 

Lnat, theMorohlngdog*ftar, her«^ 

Rages with Immoderate heat; 
Whllat'Pride , the ragged north«ni bMr, 

In oth«rt makes the cold too great. 
And trhere theie are temperat« known,. 
Tbe soll's all barren sand, or rocky stone« 

Cowxay* 

A Loyer, bunt ap hj bis affectton, it compaied to Egjpt: 

Th« fate of Egypt I sastain. 
And n«Ter feel thd 4Mv'of rtUä 
From douds 9vbieh^ th« head apf«art 
Bat all my'too nnch «ioistare oiiw 
To oTorflowings of the^heart beloifW' ■• 

CowifeT* 

The Lover supposes bis ]ja^ acqaa||ite4 with tbe ancient 
lawi of augiuy aaa rites of säc^ce: ^ '' ^ 

And yet thls death bf mine , I tttt^" 

Will ominoos to her appear; 

Wben soand In every otber parti •> > ^ 

Her sacrifice ia fonnd wlthont an heait« 

For the last tempest of my death 

Shall sigh oat tibat too, with my breafb. 

Thattbe cbaos wag barmonized, bas beenrecitedof old; 
bot. wbence tbe different sounds arose remained for a mddeni 
todiscover: 

Tb* nngorernM parte no correspondence knew; 
An artlese war from thwarting motions gr«w; 
Till they to number and fixt rulee were bronght. 
Water andalr he for the Tenor pbose, 
Barth made the Bass ; the Treble , flame arose."* 

COWUBf« 

Tbe tears of lovers are always of sreatpoetical accoant; 
but Donne bas extended tbem into worlds. Ii tbe lines are not 
easily understood, they may be read agaiu. 

On a roniid ball 
A workman, that hath copies by , oan lay 
An Elnrope» Afrie« and an Asla, 
And quiokly make that whieh was nothing all« ] ,_ 

So doth each tear, " 

Which thee doth wear« i 

A globe, yea world, by that Impression grow, 
Till thy .'tears mixt with mIne do overflow) 

Thls World , by waters sent from thee my he^Tcn dlssoWed so.' ] .| 
Joknton*i Lion, L . -i Q 




18 C0WLE7. 

On readin^ the following lines, the reader may perhaps evj 

oat — Confimon toorse confounded : 

Here lies a she sun , and a he moon here« 
8he gives tlie beift Ifght to hls «phere, 
Or eacli i« boih , and all , and lo 

They unto ono adother nothing owe» 

D02lll?. 

Who. bnt D ornte woold have thought that a go od man is a 
telei&Bjb V ^ — ^-^:>-L- — - 

<^hongh God he our trneglasi throngh which we see 
Ali, aince theibetng of all thing» is he; 
Tet are the trunlu« which do to n« derive ■ 
Things in proportion fit, by perspectiTe 
kDeedff .of good men; für by thelr living here, 
Virtnes , indeed remote , scem to be ncar« 

who would imagine it possible that in a veiy few Imes so 
many remote ideas could be brought together? 

Since His my doom, Love*8 nndershrieTe, 

Why tbis reprfeve ? 
Why do(h my she advowson fly 

Incumbenoy? 
To seil thyself dost thoa intend 
, By candle's end, 

-'* ' AHii hold the contrast thns' In donblt 

Life*s taper out? 
Tbink bnt how soon the market falls, 
Yonr sex lives faster tlian the males, 
And if to measure age*s apan, 
The aober Julian were th* acconnt of man, 
Whilst yoa live by the fleei Gregorlan. 

CLXXTXI.AXD. 

Of enormoos and disgosthig hyperboles, these may be 
e^uunpleB: " 

isy every wind that eomes thts way. 

Send me at least a sigh or two, 
Baeh and so many 1*11 repay 

As shall themsclves make wings to get to yon. 

CowutT. 

In tears Fll waste these eyes, - 
By Love so vainly fed; 
So last of old the Peluge punlshed« 

COWIiXT. 



COWLEY. 19 



All amM in brass, the riebest dreH of war« 
(A dismal glorioqa slffht!) be shone afar. 
The snn himeclf «tarted with endden frigbt, 
To aee bia beama return ao diamal brigbt. 



COWLST. 



Aßf^ .l^liy ersal coDstqmation : 

UIs bloody eye« he hnrla round« bia Sharp pawa 
.... , .- Tearup Ihftground: th'enrnna be wildabout« 

Lashing hls angry tail , and roarlng out. ' ' 

Beasts creep Iitto theirdens, and tremble tbere; ' ' .-^ 

Trces, though ao wind la atlrfing, ahaka wltb fear; 
Silence and hoeror fili the place aroimd; 
Echo itself darea acarce repeat tbe aound* 

Cowi:.Bv. 

Their fictions were öftep,yioleiit and unnaturaL 

Ofhia Mistresa batking, 
Ttft fish aronnd ber crewded, aa they do 
To the faise üght tbat treacherona.fisbera shew, 
And all with aa mueli eäae might takan be« 

As she at fl,rst took me : 

For ne*er did üght so clear 

Among the waVes appear, 
Though every nigbt the aun hlmsalf aet tbere. 

COWX.BT. 

Thepoetical Effect ofa Lovei^ß name upon GUus. 

My name cngrav*d herein 
Doth contribiite my firmneaa to tbia gtaaa: 

Whfchi, everaince tbat charmt batb been 
Aa hard aa tbat wbicb gravM it waa* 

DONKB. 

Tbdr conceits were sentimeiits slight and trifling. 

On an inconslatU Woman, 
He ei\}oy8 the calmy sunshine now. 

And no breath siirring heara. 
In the cicar heaven of thy brow, 

No »maliest cloud a|)pears. 
He sees theo grntle, fair, and gay, 
And truau tbe /«üthleaa April of tby Xay* 

COWX.ST. 

Ojpaii a Paper written with the Juice of LemoHt and read by the Flie, 
Noihing yet in thee ia aeen, 
Bttt wben a genial baat warmf tbaa wlthln« 

2» 
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! A new-born wood ofTarions lln«s tbere grow« ; 

} Here bndt an L, and there a B, 

Here sponu a Y , and there a T, 
And oll tbe floorisblng letteri ttand In row«. ^ 

COWUBT« 

As they songht only for novelty, the^ did not mnch inqnM 
wheiher tneir aUusions were to things bigh or Ipw , elegant or 
gross: whether thej compared the little to the great, or tbe 
greattothelittle. 

Phyiie ond Chirurgery for a Lover. 

Oently, ah genily, madam, tonch 
Th« wonnd« wbieh yoa yourself have made; 

That pain mmi needi be very mnch, 
Whieh maket me of your band ofiraid* 

Cordlals of pity glre me now, 

For I too weak of pnrgings grow. 

COWLST. 

The World and a Clock, 
Maho] th* Inferior world*« fantastie face 
Y' Through all the turna of matter*« maze dfd trace ; 

Oreat Natnre*8 well-tet clock ia pieoea took; 
On all the Springs and smallest wheela did look 
Of life and rootlon, and with eqaal art 
Made up the wbole again of every part* 

COWXJET. 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet; but, tbat it may not 
want its due bononr, Cleiyeland bas paralleled it witb tbe 
Sun: 

^ The moderate valne of onr gniltlest ore 

Makes no man atheiat, and no woman whore; 
Tet why thould halloWd yettal*a tacred shrina 
Deserve more bononr than a flaming mine? 
These pregnant wombs of beat would fitter be, 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 
{ Had he our pits, the Perslan wonid admire 

No sun, but warm *s devotion at onr fire : 
He*d leave the trotting whipster, and prefer 
I Ottr profound Vulcan *boTe that waggoner« 

f For wants he heat, or light? or would have itore, 

|l f" Or both ? *tis here t and wbat can suns give more T 

^ r Nay, what*sthe suo, bat, in a differentname, . ,S 

A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame! 
H Then lei this trnth reciprocally run, 

Tbe san*s Hca?eii*s coalery , aod eoal*8 oar iua. "] 



f 



GQWUB7. "^ 1 



NoftmQj 
E*«r rlgi^d a loal for HeftTen's diMOvtrj, 
Wfth wjiom more Tenturen mlfht boldlj dnv 
Ventare täcir tUketrwith him in Joy to ihan. 



Their thonghts and expressions were sometimes grossly 
absurd, and sach as no fi^ires or license canieconcile to tbe 
nnderstanding. 

A Lover neiiher Dead nor AUm^ 
Then down I lald ny li««d 
Down on cold earth; and for a wblle wa« dtad* 
And my fr««d tonl to a atrang« aomewher^ flfd; 
Ah , aotUsh aool, aaid 1, , 

Wb/en back to itt cage agaln I aaw it fly;. 
Q Fool to resam« ber broken ebaln, ^.^ 

And row ber galley bere againl _ , . i^.«. 

Fool, to that body to retam 
Wbcr» tt.eoDaeinnM aad deftin*d it to bar»! 
[. Oncc dead, bow can It b«, 

Sl Deatb ihoald a tbing ao pleaaant aeem to tbfc, . . 

^ Tbat tboa •boald*at come to live it o*er again in me? *• 

Jl LMer*$ Heart^ a HoMdGrenado» 
i Woe to ber etnbbom beart, if enee.mbi^ eoma . 

Into tbe eelf-eame room; 
i^- rfwill tear and bloW np aU witbin. 

Lihe a ^enadtf ahot into a magaxbU' . 
Then eball loye keep tbe asbea, apd tom parta, 
C k Of botb onr brolun hearte: 

Shali ont of botb one new one make : 
From her*t th* allay. Crom mine tbe metai take. 

COWLBT. 

The Poetical Propaqation of Light» 
T; Tbe prinee*t favour is diffä8*d o*er all, 

P From whieb all fortanet, namee, and natnret fall; 

t Then from those wombt of stare, tbe bride*t bright «yet } 

At every i^anee a con«tcllation fliee, 

^d aowe tbe coart witb ttars, and dotb prevent, 
^ In light and power, tbe all-eyed firmament: 

t V . . First ber eye kindlee other ladlet* eyea, 

Then from tbefr beame their Jewels* loftrei rlie« 
r And from tbeirjewela torches do take fire« 

P^;. And all if warmtb, and llgbt, «nd good dealra. 

Poiws* 



22 COWLEY. 

They were in very' litüe care to dothe their notions with 
ele^ance of dress , and therefore miss the notice and the praise 
which are often gained by those who tl^nk less, bnt are mote 
dilieent to adom their thpugjhts. 

That a Mistress beloved is fairer in idea than in reality , is 
by Cowley thus expressed : 

. ■••-'• Theii ift'Äyfaney dost niueli higrher stand« 
. .. ' Thaawo]iiiuieanl>«pl«oVl by Xittnra'tf liand: 

And I mnst needs, Vm sare, a loser be, 
To ehange theo as thoa*rt there, for very theo. 

That prayer and labonr jshould co-<operate, are thos tanght 
byDonne: 

In none bot n« artf Hiaeh ml^d «nglnci fbtand, 
Ai handa of doable Office ; for the groand 
W« dlT with'them; and tliera to Hearcn we ralse; 
Whoprayerlessläboars. or, without ttats , praya, 
Doth bat one half, thalTa none. 

By the same author^ a conunon topic, the danger of pro- 
crastmation, is thns illustrated: ■■ 

— That which I ahoilld hare begna 

In my yonth*s morning, now Ute mnst b« done ; 

And I , as giddy travellers mnst do, 

Which stray or sieep all day , and harlng lost 

Light and strength, dtfrk and tir*d, mnst thton ride post* 

All that man has to do is to live] and die; the snm of 
immanity is comprehended by Donne in the following lines: 

ThiAk in hew poor a prison thon ^dst liet 
After enabled but to suck and'ory. 
Tfaink, wben *twas grown to most, 'twas a poor Ina, 
A proTinoe paok'd up In two yards of skin. 
And that nsnrpM, or threaten*d with a rage 
Of aieknesaes« or their trne mother, age« 
Bat think that death hath now enfranchtsM thee ; 
Thoa hastthy expansion now, and liberty; 
Think, that a rusty pieee dlscharg*d U flown 
^ In pteces, and the bullet is his own, 

And freely flies; tbis to thy sonl allow, 

Think thy shell broke , think thy soul hatoVd bot now. 

They were sometunes indelicate and.disgustiiig. Cowley 
tiras apoatrophisei beanty : 

•-— Thon tjrrant, which leay*8t no man free t 

Thoo iobtla thlef , fh>m whom nonght safe can be I 

Thmi mprtharer« whioh hast kurd; and derU, whieh woald*ft dattn na t 
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Thus he addresses his Mistress : 

Tboa who, iü many a propriety, 

80 trnly art the sun to me, 

Add on« Viiore llkeoeM, wbloh rm som yov vtiä, '' \ 

Ändletme amlmy annbegetanan. - ^ > . 

' . ■ ■ • . ■ • ■ ■ ' . 

Thusher^presentsthemeditationsofal^ver: , ^ 

Thongh In thy ibonght« scarea aoy iri^eta hava been J 

80 much a« of original sin. 
Such ciiarms thy bcauty weari« a« migbt 
i Desires in dyinpr conrent «aint« ezeit^ 
% V Thoa with stransfo aduttery 

1 Dost in eaeh. breast a brothel kjeep( 
V Awake all men do just for.tbee, «- 

f^ \ And aome enjuy thee wben t^ey aleep* ■ ^ 






I*« true Taste of Teßn* 
Hither with eryatal vials, lorers, oome* 

And take my tears, whicb are loTe*s wlna» , 

- ABd try yonr mtatreis* teara at home; 

For ali^ira fUat; that taate not Just llka mint. 

t' . "> \. »■■• DomoBk' 
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/. ThiA i8ye:|; more indelieate': 

As tbe «weet sweat of roses tn 1^ stni, , 

(_ .As tbat wbich from ehafd musk-bals porea doth trlll, -j 

•■ .As the almighty balni ofthe early Bast;' ' 

'^. Bach are tbe sweet drops of my niistress* breast. 

^. And on her neck her skin such lastre sets, '. 

They seem no'sweat-drüpi', butpearfcoronetii: 
Bank, sweaty firoth thy mistress* brow defilea. 

DOMMX. 

Their expressions sometimes raise horror,wIienthey intend 
perhaps to be pathetic : . 

As men in hell are from diseases Area, 

So from all other ills am I, 

Frae fpum their known furmalityt 

Bat all pains emiaently Uo In tbee4 

Oo'wrsT* 

They were not always strictiy curious, whetherthe opinions 
from which they drew their illttstrations were true; it was 
enough that thej were populär. Bacon remarks , that some 
falsehoods are contmued pj tradition, b'ecause uey supply 
eommodioiu allusioiis. 
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It BtTe a pltaoQt groaa, «nd lo It broke; 

In valo it «ometblng. wonid have tpok« ; 

The love withfn too «trong for*t wa«, 

Like poison pat lato a Veoiee-glau. Cowuet 

in forning descnptions , the 7 looked out , not; for imai 
Imt for conceits. Night has been a common subject , wEic& 

ßyetB have contended to adom. Dryden's Night is wellknown; 
onne's is as follows: 

ThoB Mest mejhere at ütdolgfat, now all rest: 
Time*t dead low-water; when all mindt dlvest 
To-morrow*« bnslness; when the labonrere have 
^ Such rettrin'foed, tbat their Ia«t church-yard grave, \ "i 

1^ Sabject to ehange, will tcarce be a type of tbii ; 

Now when the dient, whoee last hearlng is 
To-morrow, sleeps; when the condemned man, 
Who, whkn he opes bis eyes, may Shdt them then 
Again by death , altbongh sad watch he keep, 
Doth practise dyittg by a llttle steep; 

Thon at this midnlght seest me.- 

. • • • 

It mnst be however confessed of these writers , that if they 
sre upon-common subjectsoften unnecessarily and unpoetically 
subtle; vet, where scholastic speculation can beproperlyt 
} • mdmitted, tneir copiousness and acuteness may ju8tly he I 

ftdmired. What Cowley has written upon Hope shews an un- 
equalled fertility of inv ention : 

^ Hope, whose weakbelngnilnMis, 

Aliko if it sttcceed and if it miss ; 
Whom good or 111 does eqnally confonnd. 
And both the homs of Fate*s dllemma wonnd; 
7i Vain shadow I whleh dost vanisb quite, t 

Both at fall noön and perfect night I 
y" The Stars haVe not a possibility 

Of blessingtbeei 
" Ifthings thenfirom thelr end wehappy eall« 

I I *Tls Hope is the most hopeless thing of all« 

Hope « thoo bold taster of dellght, 
i i' Wbo, whilst thoo shoald*st bat taste, deTonr*8titqniteI * 

Thoa bring*st ns an estate, jet leav*st ns poor, 
7 By clogging it with legacles before 1 J 

Tbe Joys whleh we entire sbonld wed. 

Com« deflower*d Tlrgins to our bedt 
^labdfortaaes wlthont gain imported ba. 

Such nfghty eoatom's paid to theo : • J 

Cor Joff like winekeptolose, does batter taste, I 
J. irittaktairbafortttaapiritiwaite. 
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y. To tiie following comparison of a man fhat travels and 
his wife that-stays at home, witii a pair of compasses, it 
may be doubted whether absurdity or ingenuity nas better 
cLsum: 

Ourtwosonlf, therefore, which «re onc, 

Thongh I musi go, endure not yet 
A breach , bot an expansion, 

Like gold ^o airy thinness beat* 
~If they be two, they are two to 

Aa atiff twin compasBea are two ; 
Thy soul, the fix*4 foot, makea no show 

To move , but doth if th* other do. ' f^ 

;--,.. And thoayh it in the eentre sit, 

Tet, when the other far doth roam, 
It leane and hearkena after it, 
• And growa erect as that comes hom«. ' 

Snch wilt thoa be to me, who mnst, 

Like th* other foot obliquely ran. 
Thy flrmness makea my circle Juet, 

And makea me end where I begnn* 

DOMXS. 




natiire ^ m pursuit o i sopetlung new äiia^strang^e; a nd tiiat> 
tE(rTOtere faü to giYrgeg^ bytheir üfiflii^AjBxciting \^ / 
a djniration . '\/. 

Havino thus endeavoored to exhibit a general represen- ' 

tation of the style and sentiments of the metaphysical poets, it 

ifl now proper to examine particularly the works of Cowley^f 

who was almpst the last of that'race,' and undoubtedly the 

best. .'"' 

\ His li^scellanies contain a coll^ction of short compositions, 

I writtenTsome as tKey were dictated by a mind at leisure , and 

>^8ome as they were called forth by different oecasions; with 

. great variety of style and sentiment, from burlesque levity to 

awfiil granaeur. Such an assembla^e of diyersified excellence 

no other post has hitherto afforded. To choose the best, among 

ihany good, is one of the most hazardous attempts of eriticism. 

I know not whether Scalie;er himself has persuaded many 

readers to join with him' in Ms preference of the two favourite 

ödes, which heestimates üi his raptures at the value of a 

kingdom. I will,*Jiowever, venture to recommend Cowley*8 

first piece, which ot^ht to be inscribed To my Muse , for want 
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* « • .,• 

of ifliich tke'seeond conplet is withontreflereiice. When tbe 
' tiü^ is added , there will still remain a defect ; for every pfecc 
ought to contain in itself whateyer is necessary to majce i1 
bitelligible. Pope has some epitaphs without names ; whidi 
are tberefore epitai)h8 to belet, occupi^dindeedforthepresenfc^ 
bat hardlj appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almost witboi^t a fival. It was abon^ 
tbe time of Cowlej that u^, wbicb bad been tili tben used fp^ 
wUellectum, in contradistinction to will^ took tbe meaning^ 
whatever it be, wbicb it now bears. 

Of all tbe passages in wbicb ' j^ets bave exemplified 
ibeir own precepts^ none will easily be found of greater 
excellence tnan tbat in wbicb Cowlej condemns eixaberance of 
wit: 

Tet *Us not to «dorn jind gild each part« 

That sbewH more eott th«n «Jt* 
JeweU At no«e an«l lips bat,ill appoar; 
lUther (han all ihingt wit, let none be there. 
^. Severai lights will not be »ceu, .^ . 

If there be nothing elMO betweeti« 
Jkten doabt, becauee they^stand so thick 1* th* eky« 
If those be etars whlob paint tho galaxy. 

Üh bis versesto Lord Falkl.^d, wbom eveiyniaii of hl« 
time was proud to praise, tb^re are, as tbere rnüst beinall 

^ Cowley*seompositions, some strikine tbougbts , buttheyare 

' not wäl wrou^bt. His elegy on Sir Henry Wottonis yi<;o]lQU8 
and bappy: we series of thoughts is easy and natoralj and 
tbe; 9pnclusion , tbougb a lit|le weakened by tbe intnaion of 
Ülexander. is elegant and forcible. 

, . It may oe remarked , tbat in tbis Elegy , and in most of b^ 
tltcqmiastic poemsy be bas forgotten or negleeted to name ms 

; Seroes. * '' .u. 

In bis poem on tbe deatb of Hervey j there is mücb pfttise, 
; bat litüe passion; a ver^r.just and ample delineation of tfach 
virtues as a studiooä priyacy admits. and snch intellectofüi 
excellence as a^mind not. yet cdlled fortn to action ean diidplaj^ 
He knew how to distinguisb^ana bowtocommend^tbequalities 
of biscompanion; bat, when be wisbes to^make us weep / be 
forgets to weep bimself^ and diverts hissorrow by imaglning 
how his crown.of bavs ^. if hptbad it , would crackle in tbe fircm 

t It is tbe odd fate (^thi« äioUgt^to be tbe worse for bemg true* 
The bay feaf ctacddes remkrkably as it bums; as tberefore tbis 
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property was not assigned it bj chance, the mind must be 
''thougbt snfficiently at'ease tbat could attend to such mi- 
nuteness of pbysiology. But the power of Cowley is not 
so much to move the affections, as to esercise the under* 
Standing. ! 

The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled and alone: sudi 
ffaiety of fancy, such facility of expression, such vfiried simili- 
Side, such a succession of images, and such a dance of words, 
it is in vain to ezpect ezcept from Cowle^. His sti'ength 
always appears in bis agility; his volatility is not tho ilutter 
of a hght, Dut the bound of an elastic, mind. Hh levity ^eyer 
leaves his iearning behinjiit; the moralist, the politician, and 
the critic, minsle their influence even in this airy ßroUc of i 
^nius. To such a perfoiihance, Suckling could have brought \ 
Sie ^aiety , but not the. knowledge : Dryd^ could have sup- j 
plied the Knowledge, but not the gaiety. ^. ' V 

The verses tö Davenant , which are yikorously begon, and 
happily concluded, contain some hints of criticism Yery|ustly 
conceiyed and happily expressed. Cowley*s critical abiliües 
have not been sumciently observed: the few decisionsjandre- 
xnarks, which bis prefaces and bis notes on the Davideis supiüy, 
were ^t tbat time accessions to English literature , änd snew 
such skill as raises our wlsh for more examples. 

The lines from Jersey -ate a very curious and.pleasing 
specimen of the familiär descendiuj^ tp the burlesaue,. 

His twp metr^cal disquisitions fijr änd agcdnsi Beasöh, are 
HO mean specimens of metaphysical poetry, The stanzas 
against knowledge produce little conviction. In those which 
are intended to exaftthe human facultf es, reasonhas its rärop^ 
^task assigned it; thatofjudging, uotofthings revealea| but 
of therealityof revelation. In the verses for Beasoi), i§ a 
passage which Bentley , in the only English verses wbicn he is 
known to have written , iseems to have copied , though wijtl^ the 
-ittferiority of an Imitator. .... 

■' ' ■ ■ * ^' * : ... . . ' ^ . " 

The Holy Book Uke (ho efghtti iphere doth shin« . «j 

WIth thonsi^id UgliU of truth dlvine, . ' ' . , '' ^ 
So nunibcrless tlie surs, that to our eje " '." _2 

t' It makes all bat one galaxy. 

Yet reatbti tfioat asMst too; for, inseai. • (> 
So rast and dangerous aa tbesOii 
Our coorie b/ atars abora we «aaoot.tinow ..... 
Withodt tha oompaaa too below* 
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, After Ulis gaysBenÜey: 

Who travels in religloas Jart, 

Trath mix'd with error, shade with tayg, ' ^^ 

LIke Wblston wanting pyx or tUrs, 
In ocean wido or ainlu or itrays. 

Cowley seems to have had what Milton is beliered to hav»^ 
wanted, the sklU to rate his own Performances bv their just; 
value, and has therefore closed hisMiscellanies witn the yerse» 
npon Crashaw, which appareatly excei all that have gone 
before them , and in whicn tbere are beauties which common 
authors maj justly think not onlj above their attainment, but 
above their ambition. 

To the Miscellanies succeed the AnacreorUics y or para- 
phrastical translations of some little poems, ^hich pass, 
noweyer jnstly , under the name of Anacreon. Of these songs 
dedicated to festivity and gaiety , in which, even the morality 
is Yoluptuous ,' and which teach nothin^ bat the enjpTment of 
the present day, he has given rather apleasing, than afaithfüly 
representation, having retained their spriteliness, but lost 
their simplicity. The Anacreon of Cowley, like the Homer 
ofPope, nas admittedthe decoration of some modern graces, 
by wmch he is undoubtedly more amiable to common readers, 
and jperhaps , if they wouid honestly declare their own per- 
ceptions , to far the greater part of those whom courtesy and 
ignorance are content to style the leamed. 

These Üttle pieces will be found more finishcd in their kind 
than any other of Cowley 's works. The diction shews nothing 
of the mould of time, and the sentiments are at no great distance 

ifrom our pt^sent habitudes of thought. Besu mirth must 
alwa;^s be natural , and nature is uniform. Men have been 
.wisß.iny.eiS^iJJffereQJi.mod.Qs but they haye always laughed 
l^thesim^jfa^ 

Leyity of thought naturally produced familianty of 
language, and the familiär part ot language continues Ipng 
the same: the dialogue of comedy^ when it is transcribed|f)^oni 
populär manners and real life, is read from age to a^e with 
equal pleasure. The artifices of inyersion , by which the 
established order ofwordsis changed, or ot innovation. b^ 
which new words or meanings of words are introducea, is 
practised, not by those who ta& to be understood, bat by those 
who write to be admired. 

The Anacreontics tiherefore of Cowley give now all the 
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pleasnre wliich thejr erer j^ve. If lie wts fonned hj 
natare for one kind of writmg more than to another , bis 
power seems to hare been greatest m Che familiär and the 
testiTe. 

Theiiextdas8ofhiBpoein8i8called7%eAfitlrest> ofwhieh 
it ifl not neceasazY to select any particolar pieces fbr praise or 
eensure. Thej haTe all the same beanties and fiuuts, and 
nearfy in the same proportion. They are written wiUi exabe> 
nnee of wit, and with copioosness of leamin^: and it is tnii^ 
asMfftod bjSpratythat theplenitude of the wnter^s knowledge 
flows in uponnis page, so that the readeriscommonlysurprised 
tnto some improvement Bat, considered las the verses of al 
lorer, no man that has eyer loved will mach comnieud them. J 
Tbcr^ are neither coortly nor pathetic , have neither gallantrjr 
nor rondness. His praises are too far sought , and too hypcr- ] 
bolical, either to express love or to excite it; everj stansa is i 
crowded with darts and flames , with wounds and death , with { 
minfirled sonls and with broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The Mstress is filled with 
conceits , is yeiy copioasly aisplayed by Addison. Love is by 
Cowley , as by other poets , expressed metaphorically by flame 
and ßie\ and that which is true of real fire , is said of love , or 
figarative fire^ the same word in the same sentence retaininj^ 
both significations. Thus , ' ' observing tiie coldregard of his 
mistre8s*8 eyes , and at the same time their power of producing 
loye in him^ he considers them as baming-glasses made of ioe. 
Finding himself able to liye in the greatest extremities [of 
loye, he concludes tiie torrid zone to be habitable. lipon 
the dying of a tree,- on which he had out bis loves, he 
obseryes that his flames hadbumt up and withercd the tree.*' 

These conceits Addison calls mixed wit; that is, wit which 
consists of thoaghts true in one sense of the ex^ression^ and 
false in the other. Addison*s r^presentation is sufficiently 
indalgent: that confusion of Images may entertain for a/ 
moment: bat, being unnatural, it soon erows wearisome^' 
Cowley delighted in it ^ as much as if he had invented it; bat, 
not to mention the ancients , he might have found it f all-olown 
in modern Italy. Thus Sannazaro : 

Atplce quam Tariis distrlngar Lesbta curla I 
" Uror, et heo ! nottro manat ab igne liqaor : 
Snm Nilua, anmqn« iBtna simal; re^ringite Aamma . . ^^t 

' O laorim», aut laorima« ebibe flammainea«* 
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One of the severe theologians of tba|; time censured him aa 
having published a hooh of profane and tcutcivious verses. From 
thö Charge of profaneness, the constant tenor of his life, which 
seems to have been eminentlj virtuous., and the general . 
tendene^ of his opinions, which discover no irreverence of 
religion, must defend mm; bat that the accusation of . 
lasclviöüsness h^ unjust, the perusal pf his work wlllsufficienüy •.. 
evihc^l • 

Cowley'^s Mtstress has no power pf seduction: she "plays 
rouäd f he head , but reaches not the heart." Her beauty and 
absence, her kiudness and cruelty, her disdain and inconstancy, . 
produce no coryespondence of emotion. His poetical account 
of the yirtues of plants and colours of flowers, is not perused 
with more sluggish frigidity^ The compositions are such as 
might have beejn written for penance by a hermit, or for hire 
by a jphilosophical rhymer who had onljr heard of another 
sex; for they turn the mind only ou the vriter, whom, without 
thinking on a woman but as the subject for his task, we some- r 
times esteem as Icamed, and sometimes despise as trifling, 
always achi^re as ingenious, and alwayscondemnasunnatursä. 

The Pindaric Ödes are now to be considered; a species of 
composition, which Cowley thinks Pancirolus might have 
counted in Ms liat of the lost inventions of antiqxdty ^ and which 
he has made a bold and vigorous attempt to recover. 

The purpose with which he has paraphrased an Olympic 
and Nemsean Ode is by himself sumciently explained. His .. 
endeavour was , not to shew prednely what Hndar spoke\ but his 
manner ef speaking. He was therefore not at aü restrained 
to hisi expressions, nor much to his sentiments; nothing was 
re(]^uired of him, but not to write as Pindar woold not have , 
wntten^ 

Of the Olympic Ode , the beginnin^ is . I think , above the 
original in elegance, and the conclusidni oelöw it in strength. 
The connexion is supplied with great perspicuity; and 
thoughts , which to a reader of lesS skiU seem thrown to^ether 
by Chance, are concatenated without any abruption. Tnough 
the Enclish Ode cannot be called a translationy it may be very 
properly consulted as a commentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where equall^ 
preservedt The following pretty lines aiTQ not such as his ^ 
iieep mouth was used to pour^ 
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Oreat Bhea*t lon, _ 

Ifin01yinpti«top, where.tho« ~* 

8itt*Bt to behold thy aaered show, 
If in Alpheus* all ver fllght, 
If in my verae thoo take dellfrht, 
My Tcrae, greaclRhea'a son, whieh lt| 
Lofty aa that and amouth aa tlila. 

^ In the NemsBan Ode the reader must, in mere justice 1^ 
Pindar, obserye, that whatever is said oftJie original new rnoon^ 
her tender forehead and her homSy is superadded by bis para- 
phrast , wno has many otber plays of words and fancj unsiut- 
able to tue original, as — 

, Tlie table « free for er*ry gaeat, 
Mo doobft will Ihce admit, 
And feaat more upop üiee« than tbon onii. 

He sometimes extends bis autbor's tbou^hts witbout itn* 
proving^tbem. In tbe Ölympionio^ an oatb is mentioned in a 
Single Word, and Cowlev spends tbree lines in- swearing by 
tbe Castalian strmfn, We are told oi Tberon-s bounty, witn 
a bint tbat be had enemies , wbicb Cowley tbus enlaiges in 
rbymingprose: 

. Bat In thla tbanklcaa World the glver'. 
ia envJed fir^n by th^ reeeWeri . ■ ■ 
- *Tla now the cheap^uid frugal faahion 
Rather to hide than own the Obligation i 
Nay , *tia mach Worte tltan ao j ,^ 
It nöw an artiflee doea grow 
Wronga and ii^nrlea to do, - 
Leat men ahonld th(nk we owe« 

It is bard to conceive that. a man of tbe first rank in 
leaming and wit, wben be was dealing out sucbminute mo- 
rality in sucb feeble diction , could imagine , eitber waking or 
dreaming, tbat be imitated Pindar. 

In tbe foUowing ödes , wbere Cowley cbooses bis own sub- 
jects, be sometimes rises.to dignity truly Pindaric; and, if 
8ome deficiencies of langaase be for^ven, bis strains are sucb 
as tbose of tbe Tbeban Sara were to nis contemporariesi 

Begin the aong* and atrike tha living l^r«: 
Lo bow th^ sreäräto come, a nbmeroiia and well-fittad qnlre^ 

All band In band do decently advance. 
And to my aong with amooth and equal meaaore dtneai * 

White the dance laata . how long ioe*er it be« ^^ 
My mnaio*a voice ahali bear it Company i 

*TI11 all gentle notea be drownM 
lo the lait trttBpet*i dreadfiil soond« 
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After such enthp«iasm, who will not lament to ßpä the 
poet conclude wit6 Imes like these : 

Bat stop , my Mum — 
Hold thy Pinüarlc Pegasns cIoMly in, 
Which does to rage begin — 
— *Tl8 an nnrnly aud a hard-moath*d horaa — 
*Twill no anakilful tonch endure, 
Bnt fllngs writer and readar too that alta not fort. 

The fault of Cowlej, and perhaps of all the writen pf the 
metaphysicalrace, is that ofpursuinghisthoughtsto the last 
rammcations, bj which he loses the grandeurof^enerality: 
for of the greatest things the parts are üttle ; what is little caa 
be but pretty, and bj claiming dignity, becomes ridiculoiu. 
Thus au the power of description is destroyed by a scrupuloua 
enmneration; and the force of metaphors is lost, when the 
mind br the mention of particulars is tumed more upon the 
ori^nal than the secondary sense, more upon that from which 
the Illustration is.drawn than that to which it ib applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode, entitled 
TTie Muse, who goes to iake the air in an mtellectual chariot, to 
which he hamesses Fancy and Judgment, Wit and Elo^uence, 
Memory and Invention. How he distinguished Wit from 
Fancy , or how Memory could properly contribute to Motion, 
he has not explained : we are however content to suppose that 
he could have justined his own fiction, and wish to see the 
Muse begin her career: but there is yet more to be done. 

Let the posliltion Natore moant, and let 

The eoaehman Art be «et; 

And let the airy footmen , rnmitng all bealde» 

Make a long row of goodly prIde; 

Figures, conceita, raptares« and aentences. 

In a well-worded dreiSt 

And Innocent loves, and pleaaant trntha, and uieftil llea, 

In all their gaudy üveriet, 

Every mind is now disgusted with this cumber of magni- 
^cence ; yet I cannot refuse myself the four next lines : 

llonnt, glorious qneen , thy travelling throne» 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long thongh obeerfUl ie the way. 
And iife, alaa I allows bnt one ill winter*s day. 

In, the same ode, celebrating the power of the Muse^ hft 
gires her prescience, or, inpoeticallangoage, theforesight 
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of events hatching in fatanirr ; but , havlne^ once an egg in hii / 
mind, he cannot rorbear to snew ob that he Imows what an egg f 
contains: ' 

I Thon into the dos« nMti of Tim« d<Mt peep« 

And there with pteroing eye 
Throngh the firm sheli and the tbiek white doet apf ^ ] 

Temrs to come a-formlag lie, 
Cloee In their saered seoandlne aaleep. 

jriifl fu»;(ne, th^^ght M ^l^r^.iff^.SS:^?y.JL and I herefo gejnQgft 

f oetieally ex py^s seS by Casiim irT a wnier wboUas many oxthe 
eanues and iaolis oi' c^öWley 2 

Omplliro« Mondi Domiostor horia 
Aptat orgendaa per inane peonaa, 
Para adhne nido tatet, et ftataroa 
Oreacit bi annoa« 

Cowley, whateyer was bis subject, seems to have been*^ . 
camed , by a kind of destiny, to the light and the familiär , or X/ 
fo conceits which require still more ignoble epithets. A -X^ 
slauj^hter jn the Red Sea new dies the toaier's name; and £n^ 
laad, dunng the civil war, was Albion no more^ nör to oe 
named from tohke, It is surely by some fascination not easily 
surmounted, that a writer, proiessin^ to revive the noblest 
andl hUfheet wriUng m verse^ makes this address to the new 
year: 

Nay , if thoi^ loT*at me , gentle year, 

Let not so mneh aa love be there« 

Vain, fruitleaa love I meaa; for, gentle year, 

Alihough I fear 
There*a of thia caatlon Httie aeed, 

Tet, gentle year, takebeed 

Bow thou doat make 

Such a miatake ; 
Such lore I mean alone 
« Aa by thy eruel predeeeaaora baa been ahewn; 

For, though I have too mnch canae to doubt it, 
I faio wonld try for once , if life ean live withoat it« 

The reader of this will be inclined to cry out with Prior, 

Yeeritics, $ay, 
Hom poor to this »m Pitiar'i ttjße! 

£yen those who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian or 
Nemsean songs what antiqoity has disposed them to ezpect, 
/oikMM*« Lteea« LS 8 
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wOl at least see that they are ill-represented bj such pnnjr 
poetry j and all will determine that if this be the old Theban 
fltrain, it is not worthy of revival. 

To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley's senti- 
ments must be added the uncertaiuty and looseness of his 
I measures. He takes the liberty of using in any place a verse 
■ of any length, from two syllables to twelve. The verses of 
Pindar have, as he observes, very little harmony to a modern 
ear; yet, by examining the syllables , we porceive them to be 
regulär, and have reason enough for supposing^ that the 
ancient andiences were delighted with the souud. The imita» 
tor ought therefore to have adopted what he found , and to 
V \^ have added what was wanting; to have preserved a constant 
.'/ retom of the same numbers , and to have supplied smoothness 

•■ of transition and continuity of thought. 
if ' It is ursed by Dr. Sprat , that the irregularity of nvmber$ 
ig (he very mng wnich makes that kind ofpoesy fit for all manner 
of suhjecis. fint he should have rememoered , that what is fit 
for erery thing can fit nothing well. The great pleasure of 
verse anses from the known measure of the lines , and uniform 
structureof thestanzas, by whichthevoiceisregulated, and 
the memory relieved. 

K the Findaric style be , what Cowley thinks it , the hiahest 
and nablest kind of toriting in verse ^ it can be adapted only to 
hi^h and noble subjects; and it will not be easy to reconcile 
the poet with the critic, or to conceive how that can be the 
hiffhest kind of writin^ in verse , which , according to Sprat, is 
4!hufly to hepreferred for its near afftmty to prose, 

Tnis lax and lawless versification so much concealed the 
deficiencies of the harren, and flattered the laziness of the 
idle. that it immediately overspreadourbooksof poetry; all 
the boys and j^rls caught the pleasing fashion , and they that 
could ao nothin^ eise, could write like Pindar. The rignts of 
antiquity were invaded, and disorder tried to break into the 
Latin; a poem on the Sneldonian Theatre j in which all kinds 
of verse are shaken together, is unhappily inserted in the 
Musa Angücana, Pindarism prevailed about half a Century ; 
bat at last died gradually away , and other imitations supply 
tts place. 

The Pindaric Ödes have so long enjoyed the highest 
degree of poetical reputation , that I am not willin^ to dismiss 
them with nnabatedcensure; andsurely, though uie mode of 
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dieir eöm]ß<ifBtÜon be erroneous, jet many parts desenre at 
least that Admiration which is due to great compreheiision of 
knowledgB)'and great fertility of fancy. The thoughts are 

^often new, and often striking ; out the greatness of one part is 
disgräced by the litüeness of another ; and total negligence of 
language gives tibe noblest conceptions the appearance of a 
fabric august in the plan , but mean in the materials. Yet 
snrehr ^ose verses are not without a just claim to praise; of 
wfiicm it may be said with truth, that no man but Cowley could 
haVe written them. 

^ Tl>ft pft Yf Hai» n nw remalus to be considered; a poem which. 
ihe author designed to have extended to twelve books, raerely. 
as he makes no scruple of declaring, because the ^neid had 

^ that nuniber : but he had leisure or perseverance only to write 
the third part. £pic poems have been lefb nnfimshed by 
Virffil, Statins , Spenser, and Cowley. That we have not the 
whole bavideis is, however, not much to be regretted; for in 
tibiis underti^dng, Cowley is, tacitly at least, comessed to have 
ig^carrieid. There are not many examples of so great a work, 
produced by an author generally read, and generallv praised, 
tiiat nas crept through a Century with so little regard. What- 
ever is said of Cowley, is meant of bis other works. Of the 
Davideis . no mention is made ; it never appears in books, nor 
'^^lerges m conversation. By the Spectator it has been once 

^ qüoted; by Rymer it he^ once been präise^v and by Dryderu 
in^^Mack Flecknoe," it has ' once fieen ij^äited; nor' do I 
recoUect much other notice frpm its publication tili now in ihe 
Wi^ote süccession of English literatüdthB. 

Öf this süence and neglect, if the reason be inquired, it 

' will ]^e föiind partlv in the choice of the isubject, ana partly in 
the Performance oi the work. 

Sacred HTstor^ tks^ been always read with submissive 
reverence, and an Imagination overawed and controUed. We 
have been accustomed to acquiesce in the nakedness and 
Bimplicify of the authentic narrative, and to repose on its 
▼eracity with such hnrnble confidence as suppresses curiosity. 
We go with the historian as he goes , and stop with him when 
he stops. All amplification is frivolous and vain : all addition 
to that which is atready sufficient for the purposes of religion, 
seems not only useless, but in some degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the visible interposition 
of Divine power are above the power of human. genius to 

8* 
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dignify. ^ The miracle of creation, however it majr ieem with 
Images , is best described with litüe diffusiön i>f l^gua^ ; He 
9pake the toord, and tJieywere made. 

We are told that Saul wcu trouhled wilh an evfl »pirit; from 
this, Cowley takes an opportunity of describing hell, and 
telling the histoiy of Lucifer, who was, he says, 

One« general of a gilded hoit «f »prltei, 
Like He«per leading forth tb« «fMingled nlghti: 
But down llke Ughtning, which kim atruck, he came, 
▲nd roar*d at hia firat plunge Into the flame* 

^Lucifer makes >a Speech to the inferior agents of mi8chief|i 
in which there }ß something of heathenism, and therefore of 
imnropriety : ^hd , to give efficacy to his words , ctmclades by 
lashing his hreasi with his Umg laiL Enyy, after ja pause^ 
•teps out, and among other declarations of her zqU t^ttent 
theselines: 

Do thon bat threat, load atonna ahaU make repVy« 
And thunder echo to the trembling aky; 
Whilst raging aeaa awell to ao bold an height« 
Aa ahall the fire*8 proud element affright« 
Tb* old dradging aun, from hia long-beaten way, 
Shell at thy voice atart, and misguide the day. 
The Jocnnd orba ahall break their meaaarM pace. 
And atnbborn polea change their allotted place. 
Heaven'a gilded troopa ahall flutter here and there, 
Leaving their boaating aonga tan*d to a aphere* 

Every reader feels himself weaiy with this useless talk of 
an allegorical being. 

It is not only wnen the events are confessedly miraculous. 

that fancy and fiction lose their effect: the whole system of 

life, while the theocracy was yet visible, has an appearance 

80 different from all other sceues of human action, that the 

reader of the Sacred Volume habitually considers it as the 

peculiar mode of existcnce of a distinct species of mankind, 

that lived and acted with manners uncommunicable ; so that 

it is difficult even for imagination to place us in the state of 

them whose story is related, and by consequence their jovs 

and ^efs are not esLsily adopted , nor can the attention oe 

i often interested in any thing that befalls them. 

^ To the subject thus originally indisposed to the reception 

\of poetical embellishments, the writer brought little that 

\ could reconcüe impatience j or attract curiosity. Nothing can 
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be more diBgustinff than a narrative spangled with conceits; V 
and coikieits are allthat tlie Davideis suppnes. ^ /^ 

One of the great sources of poetdcal delight is description, 
or tJie power of presenting pictures to the mind. Cowley 
eives uuerences instead of images , and shews not what ^ay 
TO supposed to have been seen, bat what thonghts thesight 
mi^ht have suggested. When Ylreil describes the stone 
whieh Turnus lifted against ^neas, he fixes the attention on 
its bulk and weight : 

Saxam oircamspicit ingeni, 
Saxam antlqunm» ingens, campo qaod forte Jacebat 
A Limea agro positua, lUem at diaoerneret anrla. 

Qoiwley says of the stone with which Cain slew bis brother, 

I aaw him fling the atone« ac If he meant 
At once hla marther and hia monument« 

Of the 8^rd taken ^m Goliah, he says — \ 

A tword ao great, that It waa only fit * 

To out off his great head that came with it* 

Other poets describe death by some of its common ap- 
pearances. "Cowley says, with a leamed allusion to sepulchral 
tamps, real or fabulous, 

*Twlxt hia right riba deep piero*d the forioaa blade, 
And openM wIde thoae aeoret veasela where 
Life*« light gooa oat, when firat they let in air. 

Bat he has allusions vulgär as well as leamed. In a 
visionary succession of kings, 

Joaa at firat doea bright and glorioua ahew, 
In life*a freah morn hia fame doea early crow« 

Describing an undisciplined army, after having said with 
elegance, 

Hia foreea 8«ein*d no army, bot a erowd 
Heartless, nnarm'd, diaorderly, and load -* 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allusions , however , are not alwavs to vulgär things \ 
he offends by exaggeration as much as by aiminution : 

The Icing waa plae*d alone, and o*er hia head 

A well-wrcaght beaTcn of aillc and gold waa ipread« 
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6rr8, by introducinff pedantnr far more frequentlj ihan T$mo, 
I luiow not) indeea, whj tney should be compared: for the 
resemblance of Cowley^s work to Tasso's is only tnat they 
both exbibit the agency of celestial and infernal spuits, in 
which however they diner widely; forCowley supposes them 
commonly to operate upon the mind by Suggestion; Tasso 
represents them as promoting or obstructingeventsby extemal 
\ agency. 

Ol partieular passaffes than can be properly compared, 
I remember only the description of heaven, in which tiie 
different manner of the two writers is sufficiently discemible« 
Cowley*s is scarcely description, unless it be possible to 
describe by negatives: for he teils ns only what there is not in 
heayen. Tasso endeavours to represent the splendotirs ^n4 
pleasures of the regions of happiness. Tasso affords Images, 
andCowley sentiments. It happens, however, that Tasso's 
description affords some reason for Bymer's censure. He says 
of the Supreme Being, 

Hk lotto i pledt fato e la natura . 

Miniatri hnmill, •*! moto, e oh*U misara. 

The second line has in it more of pedantrytthan perhaps 
, can be found in any other stanza of the poe^i«; i 

In the perosal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley*s works, 

' we find wit and leaming^unprofitably squandered. Attention 

•has no relief; the aSfecüons are never moved; we are 

s . sometimes surprised, but never deliehted, and findmuch to 

icrNjadmire , but little to approve. Still nowever it i&the wörk of 

' ^ UDWl^^^f ä'mind capacious by nature, and replenished by 

/study. 

""^ In the general review of Cowley*s poetry, it will be found 

^that he wrote with abundant fertihty, but negli^ent or 
unskilful selection; with much thought, but witn little 
imageiy; that he is never pathetic, and rarely sublime; 
but always either ingenions or leamed, either acute or 
-profound. ^ 

It is said by Denham in bis elegy, 



To him no aiUhbr waa unknown« 
Tet what he writ waa all hia own* 



\ 



ThiB Wide position requires less limitation , when it is affirmed 
of Cowley, than perhaps «f any other poet — He read muci, 
«od yet borrowed iitüe. 
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His ch^iSftcter of writinff was indeed not bis own: he 
nnhappily adopted that whicn was predominant. He saw a 
eertain way to present praise; and, not sufficiently inquiring 
by what means the ancients have continued to delignt throu^S 
au the changes of human manuers, he contented himself with 
a deciduous laurel, of which the verdure in its spring was 
bright and gay, but which time has been continually stealing 
from bis brows. 

He was in his own time considered as of unrivalled ex- 

Icelleqce. Clarendon represents him as having^ taken a flight > 
bejond all that went before him; and Milton is said to haveV/ ' 
declared , that the three greatest English poets were Spenser, J\ 
Shakspeare, and Cowle}^. 

His manner he had in common with others; bat his senti- 
ments were his own. Upon every subject he thought for 
himself; and such was his copiousness of knowled^e, that 
flomething at once remote and applicable rushed into his 
mind; yet it is not likely that he alwavs reiected a com- 
modious idea merely because another hadusedit: hisknown 
wealth was so great that he might have borrowed without loas 
of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Heniy Wotton , the last lines have such 
resemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius on the death of 
Scaliger, that I cannot but think them copied from it, though 
they are copied by no servile band. 

One passage in his Mistress is so apparently borrowed from 
Donne , that h^{[HX)bably would not have written it , hailiit f ot 
mingled with his own thoughts, so as that he did not pein^i^ye 
himself taking it fr^c^n another: 

Althoufrh I thlnk thoa never foand trilt be, 

Tet Tm rcaolv*d to aearoh for thee ; 

The.aearch Itaelf rewardi the paina. 
So, thoiiph the chymlc his great aecret mlsft 
(For Qi^her It in art or nature is.) 

Tet thing« well worth his toll he galna: 

And doea hia Charge and labour pay ^ 

With good nnaought experimenta by the way* Cowubt. 

1 : Some that have deeper digg'd Love*a mine tbaa I, 

' 8ay, where hia centric happineaa doth Ue : 

I have Iov*d, and got, and told ; 
Bat ahonld I love, get, teil, tili I were old, 
I ahonld not find that hidden myatery; 

Ob, *tU inpoatore «11 1 
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And ai no chymle yet th* ellxlr got, "^ ^ '"^.'H^ 

Bat glorifiei his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to bim befal 
Some odoriferoo« thing, or medloinal. 

So loven dream a rieh and long dellght. 

Bat get a winter-seeming «uminer'a night* 

Jonsoll and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were then in tfae 
higbest esteem. 
. Ii& It is related by Clarendon that Cowley always acknow- 
/ led^pes bis Obligation to tbe leaming and indnstry of Jonson; 
bat I have found no traces of Jonson in bis works : to emnlate^ 
Donne appears to bave beeo bis purpose; and frSm'Donne^ 
; ^ ... faenmüy'bäve leärned tbat familianty witb religions images, 
and tbat ligbt allusion to sacred tbings , by wbicb readers far 
Short of sanctity are frequently ofFeiided ; and wbicb would 
not be bome in tbe present age, wben devotion, perbaps not 
more fervent, is more delicate. 

Having produeed one passage taken bj Cowley from 
Ddiine , I will recompense bim by anotber wbicb Milton seems 
to bave borrowed from bim. He says of Goliah , 

Bis apear, the trunlE was of a lofty tree, 

Which natare meant aome lall ship*a mast ahoold be* 

: Milton of Satan: 

Hla apear, to eqaal whioh the tallest pine 
Hewn on Morwegian hüls, to be the roact 
Of some great admlral, were bat a wand. 
He walkud with. 

His diction was in bis own time eqnsux^d as negligent. 
He seems not tohaveknown, ornottQ,hay§<^nsiderä, tbat 
wdirds being arbitrary must owe tbeir poWe^ to association, 
and have tbe influencq^ and tbat only, wbicbi custom has given 
ihdm. Language is tiie dress of tbougbt: and as tbe noblest 
mien, or most graceful action, would be degraded and 
obscured by a garb appropriated to tbe gross employments 
of' nistics or mecbanics; so tbe most beroic sentiments will 
lose 'tbeir efficacy, and the most splendid ideas drop tbeir 
magnificence, if they are conveyed oy words used.commonly 
npon low and trivial occasions, debased by vulgär mouths, 
and contaminated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed ig always trutii, and reason is always reason; 
they have an intpisic And unalterable value, and constitute 
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that intellectaal ^old which defies destmction; butgoldmay 
be so concealed in baser matter, that only a. chymist can 
recover it; sense may be so. hidden in unremied ana plebeian 
words, that none but philosophers can distingai^:h it; and 
both may be so buried m impurities , as not to pay the cost of 
their eztraction. 

The dietion, being the yehicle of the thon^hts, first 
presents itself to the inteäectual eye: and ii the ütst 
appearance offends,' a further knowledg^^is niit^often sought. ( 
Wnatever pröfesses to benefit by pleasmg, must please at 
onee. The pleasures of th'e'mind imply so^ething sudden 
and nnexpected ; that which elevates miist always surprise. 
What is perceived by slow' degrees may^'gratify ns with 
oonsciousness of improvement, bq| wül never strike with the 
sense of pleasure. ' 

Of au this Cowley appears to have been without know- 
ledge, or without care. Hemakesnoselectionofwords, nor 
seeSs any neatness of phrase: he fias' nb elegances, either 
lucky or elaborate: as bis endeavours^werie rather to impress 
sentences upon the understanding than images on the fancy; 
he lias few epithets, and those scattered without pecnUar 
propriety or nice adaptation. It seems to follow from the 
n^cessity of the subjeet, rather than the care of the writer, 
that the dietion of bis heroic poem is less familiär than that 
of his slightest writings. He has given not the same numbers, 
but the same dietion, to the gentle Anacreon and the tem- 
pestuous Pindar. 

His versification seems to have bad very little of his care : 
and if what he thinks be true , that his numoers are unmusical 
only when they are ill-read, the art of reading them is at 
present lost; for they are commonly harsh to modern ears. 
He has indeed many noble Unes, such as the feeble care of 
Waller never could produce. The bulk of bis thonghts 
sometimes swelled bis verse to unexpected and inevitable 
ffrandeur ; but his excellence of this kind is merely fortuitous: 
he sinks willingly down to his general carelessness, and avoidi 
with very little care either meanness or asperi^. 

His contractions are often rugged and tMusn : 

One flingt a moantain, and itf rivera too 
Tom op wiUi*t. 

His rbymes are veiy often madebypnmoimsi orpartidet^ 
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or tfi^ like unimportant words , which disappoint tiie ear , and 
destroy the energy of the line. 

His combination of different measures is sometimes dis- 
sonant and unpleasing; hejoinsversestogetheri of which the 
^former does not slide easily into the latter. 

The words do and c/i'd, which so much degrade in present 
estimation the line that admits them, were, in the time of 
Cowley, little censured or avoided: how often heusedthem, 
and with how bad an effect, at least to our ears , will appear 
by a passage in which every reader will läment to see just and 
noble thoughts defrauded of their praise by inelegance of 
language: 

Where honour or where oonscienee does not bind, 

No otber law shall ahackle me; 

Slare to myaelf I ne*er will be; 
Kor shall my future actions be confln*d 

By my own preacnt mind. 
Who by rcaolvea and vowa engag*d does stand, 

For days that yet belong: to fate, 
I 7« Does, llke an unthrifu mortgage bis estate 

Bef re It falls Into bis band; 

The bondman of the clointer so, 
All that he does rccelve does always owe. 
** ' And still as time comcs in, it goes away, 

Not to enjoy bat debts to payl 

Unhappy slave. and pupll to a bell I i 

Which bis honr«8 work as well as houri does teil: 
^ Unhappy tili the last, the kind relcaslng knell. 

His heroic lines are often formed of monosyllables ; bat yet 
theyare sometimes sweet and sonorous. 
He says of the Messiah , 

Bonnd the whole earth his dreaded name shall aound, 
And reach lo worlds that must not yet be found. 

In another place , of David , 

Yet bid him go securely, when he sends; 
*7is Saul that is his foe, and we his ftiends» 
The man who has his God, no uid can lack; 
And we who bid him go, will bring him back, 

Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes attempted an 
improved and scientific versification: of which it will be best 
to give his own account subjoined to this line : ' 

Nor can the gloiy oontain itaeU in the cndless fpaee* 
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'* I am Bony that it is necessarf to admonish the most pari 
of readers, that it is not by negu^ence that this verse is so 
loose, long, and, as it were, vast; it is to paint in the nnmber 
the nature of the thin^ which it describes, which I would have 
qbserved in divers otner plstces of this poem, that eise will 
passforveiycarelessverses: asbefore, 

And over-rufulhe neighb*ring fields with violent emtne» 

''In the second book : 

Down a precipice deep, doMm he catta them aU, — 

"And, 

And feil adown hi» Shoulders with hose care. 

"Inthethiid, , i 

Brasp wa» his h^lmei^ffis boots bra»$, and oV 
Bit br^t a ihiek plate of strong brat» he wore, 

"Inthefourth, 

hihe tome fair pine o'er^looking all tk* ignobler wood» '" "*' 

"And, 

Some from the rockt caxt themxelvet down headlong. 

VAna i^any ipore: bnt it i^ enough to instance in a few. 
The thing is, that thedisposition of words and numbers shoold 
be such,. ^. that, out of the order and sound of them, the 
^ihingq them3elyes may be represented. This the Greeks were 
not so accurate as to. bind tiiemselves to: neither have our 
En^lish ppe^s observed it, for aught I can find. The Latins 
(qm Masa$ colurU severiores) BometimeB did it; and their 
prince, Virgil, alwajs: in whom the examples are innumer- 
able, and taken notice of by all judicious men, so that itis 
superfluous to collect them." 

. I know not whether he has, in manj of these instances, 
attained the represehtation or resemblance that he purposes. 
Verse can Imitate only sound and motion. A boundiess verse, 
a headUmfj verse, and a verse of brass or of sfronp brass, seem 
jto compiise very incongruous and unsociable ideas. TVliat 
^ there is peculiar in the sound of the line expressin^ loose care, 
1 cannot discover ; nor why the pme is taller in an Alexandrine 
than inten syllables. 

Bnt, not to defraud him df his due praise, he has given one 
example of repnsseiitative versification, which -perhaps no 
other £nglish Ime can equal: 
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Begln, be bold, and rentore f o be wiie : "[ 

He, who defora this work from day to day, 
Doea oa a river'a bank expeeting stay 
' Till the whole atream that stoppM hlm ahall be gone, 

WhUh runt, ani a» Urmu, for wer thall mn o». 

CJowle^ was, I B^lieve, the first poet that minglied 
Alexandrmes at pleäfiure with the common heroic of ten 
sjllables ; and mm ^ him Dryden borrowe9 the practice, 
whether omamental 1t>r licentious. He considered theyerse 
of twelve syllables äs elevated and majestie, and has therefbire 
deviated into that measore when he supposes the voice heaM 
of the Supreme Being. 

The author of the Davideis is commeiided by Dryden for 
having written it in Couplets, becausi^hedlscoveredthatany 
staff was too lyrical for an heroic poem; bat this seems to have 
been known li^fore by May and Sandys ^ the translators of the 
Pharsalia and t'be Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideifl are some hemistichs^ or verses leffc imper* 
fect by the author, in imitationof Yirgil, whom he supposes 
not to have intended to complete them; that this opinion is 
erroneous, may be probably conduded, because this trunca- 
tion is imitated by no subsequent Boman poet: because 
Yirgil himself fillea up one broken line in the heat of recita- 
Üon: because in one the sense is now unfinished; and because 
all tnat can be done by a broken verse , a line intersected by a 
casura^ and a füll stop, will equally effect. 

O^triplets in bis Davideis he makes no use, andperhaps 
did not at first think them allowable; but he appears after- 
Wards to have changed his mind, for, in the verses on the 

fovemment of Cromwell, he inserts them liberally with great 
appiness. 

After so much criticism on his Poems, the Essays which 
accompan^ them must not be forgottcn. What is said by 
Sprat of his cpnversation , that no man could draw from it any 
fluspicion of liis excellence in poetry, may be applied to these 
compositions. No author ever kept his verse and his prose 
at a greater distance from each other. His thoughts are 
natural, and his style has a smooth and placid equability, 
which has never yet obtained its due commendation. Nothing 
isfaraought, orhard-laboured; but idl is easy without feeble- 
BOSS, and familiär without grossness« 
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It has been observed by Feiton, in bis Essay on the 
Classics, that Cowlev was beloved by every muse that he 
courted: and that he has rivalled the ancients in every kind of 
poetiybuttra^edy. 

It mav be affinned, withont any encomiastic fervour, that 
he brougnt to bis poetic labours a mind replete with leaming, 
and that bis pa^es are embellished with all the omamenta 
which books comd supply ; that he was the first who imparted 
to English numbers tne entbusiasm of the greater ode, and 




ifoUowing bis author at a distance, walkedL by bis side; and 
that, if ne left yersification jet improyable, he left likewise 
from time to time such specimens of excellence as enabled 
\ sacceeding poets to improYC it 
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Of Siü 'John Denham venr little is known bat what is re- 

" . |ated of him by Wood, or hj nimsclf. He was bom at Dublin 

' in 1615; the only son of Sir John Denham, of Little Horseley, 

in Essex, then Chief baron of the Ezcheqner in Ireland, and of 

Eleänor, daughter of Sir Garret More, baron of Mellefont. 

Two jears afterwards, his father, beincf made one of the 
barons of the Exchequer in England , brought him away from 
hid üative country, and educated him in London. 

lü 1631 he was sent to Oxford, where he was considelftsil 
'^äs a dr'eäming young man, given more to dice.and card^ 
than study:'* and therefore ^ave no prognostics of his futuTd 
eminence; nor was suspectea toconceal, under slüggishnest 
and laxity, a genius bom to improve the litef^d^e of \nA 
countiy. 

When he was, threö T^ä]f6 afterwards, remov^d to^'Lin- 
coln's Inn, he prosecuted thö Common law with sufficient ap- 
pearance of application; yet did not lose his propensity to 
Cards and dice; but was very 6|^ep nlundered by gamesters. 

Being seyerely reproved lor thisfolly, heprofessed, and 
perhaps believea, hunself reclaimed: and, to testify the 
sincenty of his repentance, wrote and published ''An Essay 
upon Gaming." 

He seems to have divided his studies between law and 
pöetrv: for, in 1636, he translated the second book of the 
l^neid. 

Two years after, his father died; and then, notwith- 
Standing his resolutions and professions , he retumed again to 
the vice of gaming, and lost several thousand pounds that had 
been leffc him. 

In 1642 , he published "The Sophy." This seems to have 
given him his first hold of the public attention ; for Waller re- 
marked, ''That he broke out like thelrishrebellion, three- 
score thousand strong, when nobody was aware, or in the 
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Jeaat snspeete^ ^;^ an Observation which coold harehadno 
proraiely, hadhispoeticalabilitiesbeenlmownbefore. 

He was alter tnat pricked for sheriff of Stiny, and made 
gOTemor of Famham Castle for the King; but he soon re» 
ngned that Charge , and retreated to Ozfora, where, in 1643L 
he pnblished '' C^per^s HilL^* 

This poem had such repntation as to exdte the common 
artifice by which envy degrades excellence. — A report was 
apread, that the performance was not his own, bat that he had 
bonght it of .a vicar for forty pounds. The same attempt was 
mtuSe to rob Addison of Cato, and Pope of his £sMy on 
Cxiticism. 

In 1647 y the distreisses of the royal fEunily reqmred him to 
^gage in more dangerons employments. iie was entmsted 
hy ihe Queen with a message to the King 2 and, by whatever 
means, so far softoied the ferocity of Hogh Peters, thatby 
bis intereession admission was procnred. Of the King's con- 
descension he has given an acconnt in the dedication of Mb 
woriLs. 

He was afterwards employed in carryins on the Kinj^'s 
correspondence; and, as he says, dischargea this o£Bce witb 
jgreat safety to the royalists: and, being aceidentally dis- 
eovered by the adverse parbr's knowledge of Mr. Cowley's 
band, he escaped happily ootn for himself and his finends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater nndertaking. In April, 
1648, he conyeyedJames the doke of York from London mto 
ibrance, and delivered him there to the Queen and Prince of 
Wales. This year he published his translation of ''Cato 
Major." 

He now resided in France as one of the followers of the 
exiled Kin^ ; and, to divert the melaneholy of their condition| 
was sometmies enjoined by his masters to write occasional 
verses; one of which amusements was probably his ode or 
song upon the Embassy to Poland, by which he and Lord 
Crons procured a contnbution of ten thousand pounds from 
tiie Scotch that wandered over that kingdom. Poland was at 
thatümeyerymuchfrequentedbyitineranttraders, who, in 
a country of yery little commerce and of great extent, where 
eyery man resided on his own estate^ contributed veiy much 
to the accomodation of life , b^ bringing to every man's honse 
Üiose little necessaries which it was very ineonyenient to waol, 
MbiMOii*f Liißiia» L 4 
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and very troublesome to fetch. I have formerly read, without 
much refiection , of the multitude of Scotchmen that travelled ' 
with their wares in Poland; and that their nambers were not 
small, the success of this negociation gives sufficient evidence. 

About this time, what estate thd war and the gamesters 
had left him, was sold, by order of the parliament; and when, 
in 1652, he retomed to England, he was entertained by the 
Earl of r embroke. 

Of the next years of bis life there is no account. At the 
Bestoration he obtained that which many missed — the re- 
ward of his loyalty ; being made surVeyor of the King*s build- 
ines, and dignified with the order of the Bath. He seems now 
to have leamed soine attention to monejr ; forW9od says, that 
he got by thisp place seven thousand pounds. 

• After the Restoration, he wrote tne poem on Prudence and 
Justice, and perhaps some of his other pieces: and as he ap« 
pears, whenever any serious question comes before him, to 
have oeen a man of pieiy , he consecrated hispoetical powers 
to religion, and made a metrical version of the Psalms of 
David. In this attempt he has faile4| but in sacred poetry 
who ha»«ucceeded? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his master, and esteem 
of the public , would now make him happy. But human feli- 
city is shört and uncertain; asecond marria^e brou^ht upon 
him so much disquiet, as for a time disoroered his under- 
Standing: and Butler lampooned him for bis lunacy. I know 
not whether the malignant lines were then made public , nor 
what provocation incited Butler to do that which no priovoca- 
tiou can excuse. . . 

His frenzy lasted not lon^ ; and he seems to have regained 
his fiill force of mind; for ne wrote afterwards his'excellent 
poem lipon the death of Cowley, whom he was üot long to sur- 
vive; wr on the 19th of March, 1668, he was buriea[by hiö 
«ide. 

Denham is deservedly considered as one of the fathers of . 
English poetry. "Denham and Waller," says PrioXi "im-* 
proved our versificätion, andDryden perfected it." He has 

fivcn specimens of various composition, descriptiye,ludicroas, 
idactic, and sublime. 
He appears to have had , in common with almost all man- 
kind,'the ambition of being upon proper occasion a merrff 
fellow^ and in common with modt:of tnem to have been by 
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Mitare > or by early habits j debarred from it. Nothing is less 
exhilarating than^the ludlcrousness of P^nham; he does not 
fall for want of efforts: he is familiiur, he is gross; but heiff 
never merry , unless the *^ Speech against Peace in the close 
Committee be excepted. For grave burlesque, however, hia 
imitation of Davenant shews him to be vrell qualified. 

Of his more elevated occasional poems, there is perhaps 
none that does not deserve commendation. In the verses to 
Fletcher, yre have an image that has since been often ad- 
opted: 

Bot whlther am I strayM ? I need not raise 

Trophies to theo, from other men*8 dispraise; 

Nor U thy fame ou Icaser ruina buüt, 

Nor need thy Juster tittc the foal gufit 

Of eästern king:«, who, to securo their reign, 

Most have their brothors« aons, and kindred alaln. 

After Denham, Orrery, inoneofhisprologues, 

Poeta are aultans, if ttiey had their will ; 
For evf^y anttitr would liia brotlier kiil. 

And Pope, 

Should auch a man, too fund to rule alonfe, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

But this is not the best of his little pieces : it is excelled hy 
his poem tb Fanshaw, and his elegy on Cowle^. 

His praise of Fanshaw's version of Guarini contains a very 
Bprightly and judicious character of a good translator : 

That aervile path thou nobly dost decline, 
O tracing word by word. and Une by line. 
Thoae are the labourM birth of alaviah braina, 
Mot the effect of poetry, but paina; 
Chcap vulfl(iir urt», whoae.narrowneaa afforda 
Ko fllght for thoughta, but poorly atick at worda. 
A new and nobler way thöu doat pursac, 
To make tranatations and tranalatora too. 
They bot prcaerve the aahes; thou the flame, 
TjTue to hia aenae, but truer to hfa fame. 

The excellence of these lines is greater, as the truth which 
thev contain was not at that time generall^r known. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his last, and, among 
his shorter works, bis best Performance : the numbers are mn* 
aical, and the thoughts are just 

' 4* ' '' 
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**Co6per*8 Hill" ib the work that confen upon bim fhe 
rank and dignity of an original author. He seems to have 
been, at least among us, the aüthor of a species of composition 
that may he denominated lifcal poetry^ of which the fandar 
mental snbject 1$ some particular landscape , to be poetically 
described, witb the addition of such embeUishments as ma^ 
be Bupplied by hiBtorical retrospeetion or incidental medi- 
tation. " 

To trace a new scheme of poetry^ has in itself a rery hiffh 
Claim to praise^and itspraise is yet more wben it is apparenUy 
copied by Garth and ^ope; after whose names litüe will bie 
gamed by an enumeration of smaller poets, that have left 
scarcely a comer of the island not dignifiied either by rhyme 
or blaak verse. 

^^ Cooper's Hül/' if it be maliciously inspected, will not be 
fonnd without its faults. The digressions are too long, the 
morality too frequent, and the oentiments oometimes such aa 
will not bear a rigorous inquiry. 

The four verses, which, since Dyrden has commended 
them, ahnest every writer for a Century past has imitated, are 
generally known : 

O could I flow llke thee, and inake thy atrcam 
My great example, as It is my theme ! 
TboDgh deep, yet dear; thoot^h genti«, yet not duU; 
Stroog without rage, without o*erflowing füll. 

The lines are in themselves not perfect: for most of the 
words. thus artfiilly o^posed, are to oe understood simplv on 
one siae of the comparison , and metaphorically on the otner i 
and if there be any langoage that does not express intellectoal 
Operations by material Images, into that language they 
cannot be translated. But so much meaning is comprised ia 
80 few words; the particulars of resemblance are so perspica- 
ciously collected, and every mode of excellence separated 
from its adjacent fault by so nice a line of limitation; the dif* 
ferent parts of the sentence are so accurately adjusted; and 
the flow of the last couplet is so smooth ana sweet; that t^e 
passage, however celebrated, has not been praised above its 
merit. It has beauty peculiar to itself, and must be numbered 
among those felicities which cannot be produced at will by 
wit and labour, but must «rise unexpecteoly in some hour pro- 
pitious to poetiy. 



He mpiiear» to have been one of the first ihat undentood 
the necessity of emancipating translation from the drudgeiy 
of coantiDg lines and interpreting single words. How much 
this servile practice obscured the clearest and deformed the 
most beautitiil parts of the ancient authmrs, may be jdiscovered 
by a perusal of our earlier versions; some of them are the 
works of men well qualified, not only by critical knowledge, 
bat by poetical eenius, who vet, b^ a mistaken ambition of ez- 
actness, degraoed at once tneir onginals and themselves. 

Denham saw the better wav, but has not pursued it with 

Seat success. His versions of Virgil are not i)leasing; bat 
ey taught Dryden to please better. His poetical imitation 
of Tall^ on '' Old Age ** has neither the cleamess of prose , nor 
ihe spnghtliness of poetry. 

The ''strength of Denham," which Pope so emphaticallv / 
mentions, is to be foand in many lines and conplets, which 
convey mach meaning in few words, and exhibit tne sentiment 
with more weight than bulk. 

Ok the Thßtnea» 
Thongh with thot« streams he no resemblanee hold« 
Wbose foam Is amber, and their gravel gold; 
Bis genuine and less gnilty Fealth Vexplore« 
Search not lils bottom, bot sunrey his shore. . 

On Straffard, 
His wisdom saeh, at önce it dld appear 
Tbree klngdoms* wonder, and three kingdoms* fear« 
White Single he stood forth, and seem*d, although 
Eaeh had an army, as an equal foe. 
Such was his force of eloqoenee* to male« 
The hearers more concernM than, he M>at spakf t 
Each seem*d to act that part he came to se^. 
And none was more a looker-on than he ; 
So did he moTe onr passions, some were known 
To wish, for the defenoe, the crime their own* 
Now private pity strove with pabllo hate, 
Beason with rage, and eloqaence with täte« 

On Cowlet, 

To him no aathor was unknown, 

Tet what he wrote was all bis own; 

Horaoe*s wit, and Vlrgirs sUte, 

He did not steal, but emalate ! 

Aad, when he wonid like them appear 

Their garb, bat aot ttioir olothoti did wear. 
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As^ one of Denham^s principal claim» to tbe regfod of 
pösterity arises from bis improyement of our nambers, nis ver-* 
sification ought to be considered. It will affbrd tbat pleasure 
wbicb arifiies from tbe Observation of a man of jüdgment, nata- 
rally rigbt, forsaking bad copies by degrees , and advancin^ 
towards a better practice as he gains more confidence in 
himself. 

In bis translation of Tii]gil, written wben be was abo^t 
twenty-one yeärs old, may De still found tbe old manner of 
eoQtiuuing tbe sense ungracefaüy from verse to rerse: 

Then all those 

Who In tbe dark our ftary did escapa; 

Beturning, know our borrow*d arms, and sbape. 

And differing.dialect;'^then thelr numbess awell 

And mrow upon M^firft ChoruelMa» Cell , 

Before Mlnanra^a.altar: next did bleed ' \ 

Just Rlphens, whoro no Trojan did exceed/ 

In virtne, yet tbe gods bis fate d«tereed. ^ ' _ 

Then Hypania and Dymas, wyunded by 

Their frlonds; northee, Pantheua, thypiety» 

Nor oonsecrated mitre, from tb« same' 

HI fate oonld aay«, my conntry*a fnneral llame 

And Troy*8 epld aabea I attest, and eatt 

To witness fbr myself, tbat f n thelr fall 

No foea, no deatb» nor da»ger, I declin*d 

Did, and deserv'd no iesa, my fate to find. 

From tbis kind of concatenated oißtre be aft^rwards re> 
frained, and taugbt bis foUowers tbe aitof concladingtbeir 
sense in Couplets ; wbicb bas perbaps been witb ratber too 
mucb constancy pnrsued. < ' ' 

Tbis passage exbibits one of tbose triplets wbicb are not 
nnfrequent in tbis first essay , but wbicb it is to be supposed 
bis matorer judgment disapproved, since in bis latter works 
he bas totally forbom tbem. 

His rbymes are sucb as seem found witbout difficulty, by 
followine tbe sense; and are for tbe most part as exact at 
least as tnose of other poets , tbougb now and tben tbe reader 
b sbifted off witb wbat ne can get : 

O how trantfornCd! 
How mneh nnlike tbat Hector, who relnnCd 
€»ad In AehUlea* «poU« I 
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From thenee ■ thonsfind losser poett ipning , 

LIke petty princea from the fall of Rome» 

, Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a word too 
(eeble to sustain it : 

— — Troy oonfnunded falls 
From all her glorios: if ii might havc «tood 
By ^ny power, by this right hnad it shou'd* 
. — And tliou^h my outward State misfortane hath 

Deprcst thas low« It cannot reach my falth. 
•— Thus, by bis fraud and oor own faith o*eroom0, 
A feiirned tear destroys us, against whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prerall. 
Kor ten years conflict, nor a thousand sali.** 

He is not very carefiil to yarv the ends of hia verses; in 
one passage the word die rhymes tnree Couplets in six. 

Most of these petty faults are in his first productions, 
where he was less sKÜful, or at least less dexterous in the use 
of words; and thöugh they had been more frequent, the^ 
could only have lessened the grace , not the stren^th , of his 
composition. He is one of the writers that improvea our tastOy 
and advaneed our language; and whom we ought therefore 
to read with gratitude, though, having done much^ he left 
much to do. 
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The lifo of lifilton luu been already written in so many 
fonns, and with such minute inquiry, that I mi^ht perhaps 
more properly have contented mysetf with ihe addition ot a 
few notes on Mr. Fenton's elegant Abridgment, but that a 
new narrative was thou^t necessaiy to the oniformity of thitf 
edition. 

John Mxlton was by birth a ^enüeman, descended firom 
ihe proprietors of Milton, near Thame, in Oxfordshire, one of 
whom. forfeited his estate in the times of York and Lancaster. 
Which side he took I know not; bis descendant inherited no 
v^eration for the White Rose. 

His grandfather, John, was keeper of the forest ofShot- 
oyer • a zealous papist, who disinherited his son £ecattse he 
Jiad lorsaken the reügion of his anoestors. 

His father, John, who was thb sbn disinherited, had re* 
oourse for bis suppm^t to the profesfiion of a scfivener. He 
was a man eminent for his skilf in music, many of his compo- 
aifions being still to be found; and his reputatipn in his pro- 
fession was such, that he g^w rich^ and retired to an estate. 
He had probably more than common literature, as his son 
addresses bim in one of bis ipost elaborate Latin poems. He 
married a gentlewoman of.the name of Caston, a Welch 
family , by whom he had two^sons, John , the poet, and Chris» 
topher, whostudiedthelaw, andadhered, as th^ law taught 
him, to the King-s party, for which he was a while'persecuted; 
but having, }^y his brother'sinterest, obtainedpermissionto 
live in quiet, he supported himself so honourably by Chamber» 
practice, that, soon after the accession of King James, he was 
tuliehted, and made a judge; but, his Constitution being too 
wefUL for business, he retired before any disreputable compli- 
ances became necessanr. 

He had likewise a aan^ter, Anne^ whom he married with 
eonsiderable fortune to JSdward Philips, who came fron» 
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Shrewsbtuy, and rose in th6 Crown-office to be secondary: hy 
him she had two sons , John and Edward , wbo were educatcä 
by tbe poet, and from whom is derived the only autbentic 
aceount of bis domestic manners. 

John, the poet, was bom in bis fatber*s bouse, at tbe 
äpread Eagle, in Bread-street, Dec. 9, 1608, between siz and 
seven in the moming. His father appears to have been very 
solicitouB about his education ; for be was instrueted at first by 
private tnition, under the care of Thomas Younff, who was 
afterwards chaplain to the English merchants at Hamburffh, 
and of whom we have reason to tbink well, since his schcuar 
considered him as worthy of an epistolary elegy. 

He was then sent to St Pam*8 Schopl, under tbe care of 
Mr. GiU; and removed, in the be^nning of his sixteentb 
year, to Christas College, in Cambridge, where he entered a 
sizar, Feb. 12, 1624. 

Ue was at this time eminently skilled in the Latin ton^e; 
and he himself , by annexing the dates to his first compositions, 
a boast of wfaicn the ieamed Politian had given hun an ez- 
ample , seems to commend the earliness of his own proficiency 
to tbe notice of posterity. But the products of his vemal 
fertility have been surpassed by many , and particularly by 
bis contemporary Cowley. Of the powers of the mind it is 
difficult to form an estimate: many have excelled Milton in 
their first essays, who never rose to works like Paradise LosU 

At fifteen, a date whicb he nses tili he is sixteen. be 
translated or versified two Psalms, 114 and 136, whicn be 
thought worthy of the public eye; but they raise no great 
ezpectations: they would in any numerous scbool nave 
obtained praise, but not excited wonder. 

Many of bis elegies appear to have been written in bis 
eighteenth year, by whicb it appears that he had then read tbe 
Roman authors with very nice discernment I once beard 
Mr. Hampton, the translator of Polybius, remark, what I 
think is true, that Milton was tbe first En^lishman who, after 
tbe revival of letters, wrote Latin verses with classic elegance. 
If any exceptions can be made, they are very few: Haddon 
and Ascham, the pride of Elizabetus reign, however they 
haVe succeeded in prose, no sooner attempt verse than they 

Srovoke derision. If we produced any tbin^ worthy of no- 
ce before the ^egies of Milton, it was pernaps Alabaster*» 
Roxana. 
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Of the exercises which the rules of the Univemty re- 
cmired. some were published bj bim in bis maturer years. 
Tbey nad been undoubtedly applauded, for they were such 
as few can perform ; yet there is reason to suspect tbat he was 
re^arded in bis College witb no great fondness. Tbat be ob- 
tamed no fellowship is certain: bat the unkindness witb wbich 
be was treated was not merely negative. I am asbamed to 
relate, wbat I fear is true, tbat Milton was^oue of tbe last 
students in eitber University tbat suffered tbe public indignity 
of corporal correction. 

Itwas, intbeviolenceofcontroversialbostility^ objected 
to bim, that be.was expelled: tbis be steadily denies, and it 
was apparently not true; but it seems piain, from bis own 
verses to Dlodati, tbat be bad incuired rusticaiion^ a tem- 
porary dismission into tbe country, witb perbaps tbe loss of 
aterm: 

Me tenet orbi reflnft quam Tliamcsia alluit andft, 

Mequo ncc Invitum pHtria dnlcla habet« 
Jam nee arnndirerum mfhf cura revlsere Camum, 

Nee dudum vHili me UiHb angit amor. — 
Nee duri übet unqoe minaM perferre magistri, 

Csteraque Infrenio non subennda meo. 
Si alt hoc txilium patrio« adiUse penates« 

Et vacuum curia otia grata aequi, 
Non cgo Tcl profugi nomen aortemve recoao, 

Loetua et exUii cunditione fruor« 

I cannot find any meaning but tbis, wbicb evenkindness 
and reverence can ^ive tbe term veliti lai-u^ *^ a babitation from 
wbicb be is excluaed;** or bow exile can be otberwise inter- 
preted. He declarcs yet more , tbat be is weary of enduring 
ihe threats of a rigorous master^ and sometMng else^ which a 
temper like his cannot undergo, ' Wbat was more tban tbreat 
was probably punisbment. Tbis poem , wbicb mentions bis 
exiU^ proves likewise tbat it was not perpetual; for it con- 
cludes witb a resolution of retuming some time to Cambridge. 
And it may be conjectured , from tbe willin^ess witb wbich 
he bas perpetuated tbe memory of his exile , tbat its cause was 
such as gave bim no shame. 

He took both tbe usual degrees; tbat of batcbelor in 1628, 
and tbat of master in 1632; but be left tbe University witb no 
kindness for its Institution, alienated eitber by the injudiciou*: 
severity of his govemors , or his own captious perverseness. 
The cause cannot now be known , but the effect appears in his 
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'^writings. His scheme of education, 'inscribed to HartUbj 
supersedes all academical instniction, oeing intended to com- 

Ense the whole time which men usually spcnd in literature, 
:om their entrance upon grammar, tili ihey proceed, as ü is 
called, rnasters ofarts. And in his discourse on Ihe likeliest way 
to remnve Mrelings out of the churchy he ingeniously proposes, 
that " the profits of the lande forfeited by the act for supersti- 
tious uses should be applied to such aeademies all over the 
land, where languages and arts may be taughttogether; so 
that ^outh may be at once brou^ht up to a competency of 
leaming and a honest trade , by which means, such of them as 
had the gift, being enabled to support themselves (without 
4ithes)by the latter, may, by the helpof the former, become 
worthy preachers." 

One of his objections to academical education, as it was 
t^en conducted, is, that men designed for Orders in the church 
were permitted to act pla^s, ^^writhing and unbonins their 
dergy limbs to all the antic and dishonest gestures of Trin- 
; calos, buffoons, and bawds, prostitutin^ the shame ofthat 
ministry which they had, or were near naving, to the eyes 
of the courtiers and court ladies, their erooms and made- 
lAolfelles. 

-^ 'This is sufficientlv peevish in a man who, when he mentions 
his exile from the College , relates , with great luxuriance ,! the 
compensation which the pleasures of the theatre afford nim. 
Plays were therefore only criminal when they were acted by 
aeademies. 

He went io the University with a design of enterins into 
the church, but in time altered his mind; for he declarea, that 
whoever became a clergyman must ^^subscribe slave^ and take 
an oath withäl, which, unless he took with a conscience that 
cotdd not retch, he must straight perjure himself. He 
thought it better to ptefer a blameless silence before the 
Office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude and 
forswearing." 

These expressions are , I find, applied to the subscription 
of the Articles ; but it seems more probable that they relate to 
canonical obeoience. I know not any of the Articles which 
0eem to thwart his opinions: but the thoughts of obedience, 
whether canonical or civil, raised his Indikation. 

His unwillingness to engage in themmistry^ perhapsnot 
yet adranced to a settled resolution of deelining it , appears in 
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a letter to one of his friends , who had reproved bis suspended 
and dilatory life, which ne seems to nave imputed to an 
insatiable curiosity, and fantastic luxurv of various know- 
led^e. To this he writes a cool and plaasible ans wer, in 
which he endeavours to persuade him, that the delay proceeds 
not from the deh'shts of desultory study, but from the desire of 
obtaining more ntness for his task; and that he goes on, not 
taking ihought ofheing late, so it aiv&t Ofhantage to he more pX, 

"When he left the University, he returned to his ratiier, 
then residing at Horton, in Bnckin^hamshire, with whom he 
lived five years , in which time he is said to have read all the 
Greek and Latin writers. With what limitatiöns this nni- 
yersalit}^ is to be understood, who shall inform us? ^ 

It might be supposed, that he who read so much shonla 
have done nothin^ eise; but Milton found time to write the 
mask of '^Comus, which was presented at Ludlow, then the 
residence of the Lord President of Wales, in 1634; and had 
the honoür of being acted by the £arl of Brid^water's sons 
and daughter. The fietion is derived from Homer^s Ciree; 
but we never can refiise to any modern the liberty of bor- 
rowing from Homer 4 

— ^ a qao oeu fönte perenni 
Vatum Pierlts ora rigantar aquta« 

Ifis next production was '^Lycidas,** an ele^, written in 
1637, on the death of Mr. King, the son of Sir John King, 
secretary for Ireland in the time of Elizabeth, James, ana 
Charles. Kin^ was much a favourite at Cambridge, and many 
of the wits jomed to do honour to his memory. Müton's ae* 
quaintance with the Italian writers may be discovered by a 
mixture of longer and shorter verses, according to the rules 
ofjTuscan poetry, and his malignity tothechtfcfa^ by some 
Unes which are interpreted as threatening its extermmation« 

He is supposed about this time t» haire written his '* Ar- 
cades:" for, while he lived at Horton, he used sometimes to 
fteal nrom his studies a few d^s, which he spent at Harefield, 
the house of the Countess Dowager of Derby, where the 
*'Arcades** made part of aTdramatic entertainment. 

He began now to jgrow/weary of the counlanr, and had some 
purpose of taking Chambers in tiie Inns of Court, when the 
aeath of his motror set him at libertj^ to travel-, for which he 
obtained his father^s consent , and Sir Henry Wotton*8 diree* 
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tions; with the celehrated precept of pradence, i pennen 
etretiif ed ä viso sdolto; '^ thoughts dose, and looks loose." 

In 1638 he left England, and went first to Paris; wliere« 
b^ the favoor of Lord Scudamore, he had the opportuni^ of 
▼isitn^ Grotius, then risidm^ at the French court as amoas- 
sadoffirom Christiana of Sweden. From Paris he hasted into 
Italy, of which he had with particular diligence studied the 
kmeaage and literatare; and though he seems to have in- 
tended a very quick perambulation of the country, stajed two 
months at Florence; where he found his way into the aca- 
demies, and produced his compositions with such applause as 
appears to have exalted him in his own opinion, and confirmed 
him in the hope, that, ^*by labour and intense study, which," 
Miys he, '^I take to he my portion in this life, joined with a 
streng propensity of nature,*' he might '4eave something 
so written to anertimes, as they shonld not willingly leU 
it die." 

It appears in all his writings that he had the usual con- 
comitant of great abilities, a lofty and steady confidence in 
himself, pernaps not withont some contempt of others; for 
scarcel^ any man ever wrote so much, and j)raised so few. Of 
his praise he was very frugal; as he set its value hi^h, and 
considered his mention of a name as a security against the 
waste of time, and a certain preservatiye from oblivion. 

At Florenoe he could not, indeed, complain that his merit 
wanted distinction. Carlo I>ati presentea him with an en- 
comiastic inscri^tion, in the tumid lapidary style; and 
Francini wrote him an ode, of which the first stanza is only 
empty noise; the rest are perhaps too diffuse on common 
topics : but the last is natural and beautif uL 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Sienna to 
Bome, where he was aeain receiyed with kindness by the 
leamed and the great. Uolstenius , the keeper of the V atican 
Library, who had resided three years at Oxford , introduced 
him to Cardinal Barberini: and ne, at a musical entertain^ 
ment, waited for him at the door, and led him by the band 
into the assembly. Here SeWaggi praised him in a distich, 
andSalsilliinatärastic; nettheroftnemof much value. The 
Italians were gainers by this literary commerce; for the en- 
comiunis with which Mifton repaid dabilli , though not secure 
aeainst a stem grtunmarian , tum the balance indisputably in 
luUon's farovr. 
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Öf these Italian testimonies. poor as they ar^, he was 
proud enough to publish them oefore his poeni8;\tliough he 
aa,j8 y he cannot be suspected but to have known that they 
were aaid non tarn de »Ci quam sapra se, • ,• \ • 

AtRome, as atFlorence, ne stayed only two mon^$ A 
Urne indeed sufficient, if he desired.only to ramble iimh an 
explainer of its antiquities, or to view palaces and coont 

Inctures; but certainly too short for the contemplation of 
eaming, policy, or manners. 

From iioine he passed on to Naples, in Company of a 
hermit , a companion from whom little couid be^xpected ; yet 
to him Milton owed his introduction to Manso, Marquis of 
Villa , who had been before the patron of Tasso. Manso was 
enough delighted with his aooomplishments to honour him 
with a sorry distich, in wbich he commends him for every 
thing but his religion: and Milton, inretum, addressedhlm 
in a Latin poem, which must have raised a high opinion of 
finglish elegance andliterature. 

His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and Greece ; 
but, hearing'of thedifferences between the King and parlia- 
ment , he thought if proper to hasten home , rather than pass 
his life in foreign amusements while his countrymen were 
contending for their rights. He therefore came back to Borne, 
though the merchants informed himof plotslaidagainst him 
by the Jesuits, for the liberty of his conversations on religion. 
He had sense enough to judge that there was no dan^er, and 
therefore kept on hisway, and acted as before, neither ob- 
truding nor shunning controversy. He had perhaps given 
some offence by visting Galileo , tuen a prisoner in tue Inqui- 
sition for philosophicsdheresy; and atmpleshe wastolaby 
Manso, that, by his declarations on reli^ious question8,he had 
excluded himself from some distinctions which he should 
otherwise have paid him. But such conduct, though it did 
not please, was yet sufficiently safe; and Milton stayed two 
months more at Borne, and went on to Florence without 
molestation. 

From Florence he visited Lucca. He afterwards went to 
Venice; and, having sent away a collection of music and other 
books , travelled to Geneva , which he probably considered as 
the metropolis of orthodozy. 

Here ne reposed as in a congenial element, and became 
Acquainted witn John Diodati and Frederick 8panheim, two 
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leamed professon of divinity. From (xeneva he passed 
tiirough IFVance ; and came home , after an absence oi a year 
and t&ee months. 

At his retum be heard pf the deatb of bis friend Charles 
Diodati; a man whom it u( feasonable to suppose of great 
merit, since he was thought by Milton worthy of a poem, 
entitled *^ Epitaphium Damonis.written with the common but 
childishimitationof pastoral lifo. ' « ' 

He now hired a lodgin^ at the house of one Rüssel, a tailor 
in St. Bride'b Church-yard . arid undertook the educatiöh of 
John and Edward Philips, bis sister's sons. jFinding his rooiiis 
too little , he took a house and garden in Aldersgate-street. 
which was not tbcn so much out of the world as it is now; and 
chose his dwellin^ at the upper end of a passage, thathemight 
avoid the noise of the street. Here he received more boys , to 
be boarded and iustructed. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid as to look with 
8ome degree of merriment on great promises and small Per- 
formance, on the man who hastens home, because his country- 
men are contending for their liberty, and, whcn he reaches tue 
Bcene öf action, vapours away his patriotism in a private 
boärding-scHool. This is the period of his life from which all 
his biographers seem inclinea to shrink. They are imwilliiig , 
that Muten should be degraded to a schoolmaster; but, since 
it cannot be denied that ne taught boys , one finds out that he 
taught for nothing, and another that his motive was only zeal 
for the propagation of leaming and virtue; and all teliwhat 
they do not know to be true, only to excusc an act which no 
wise man will consider as in itself disgracef ul. His father was 
alive; his allowance was not ample; and he supplied its 
deficiencies by a honest and usefiil employment. 

It is told, that in the artof educationheperformedwonders'; 
and aformidabie list is given of the authors, Grcek and Latin, 
that were read in Aldersgate-street by youth between ten 
and fifteen or sixteen years of age. Those who teil or receive 
these stories should consider, that nobody can be taught 
faster than he can leam. The speed of the horseman must be 
limited by the power of the horse. Every man that has ever 
undertaken to mstruct others can teil wnat slow advances he 
has been able to make , and how mach patience it requires to 
recal Vagrantinattention, to stimulate sluggish indinerence, 
,Jiuid to mtify ^bspid. misappiehensioii. 
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The parpose of Mflton, as it seeniB, was to teach something 
more soLd uan the common liberature of schools, by reading 
fhose authors that treat of physical subiects: such as the 
Gkorgic, and astronomical treatises of the ancients. This 
was a scheme of improvement which seems to have busied 
many literary projectors ofthat age. Cowley, whohadmore 
means than Miltoa of knowing what was wanting to the 
embellishments of Ufe, formed tne same plan of education in 
his imaginary College. 

But thetruth is, that theknowledge of externa! natnre, 
and the sciences which that knowledge requires or m- 
cludes, are not the great or the frequent business of the 
human mind. ^ Whether we provide for action or conversation, 
whether we wish to be useful or pleasinj^, the first requisite is 
ihe religious and moral knowled^ of rij^ht and wrong; the 
next is an acquaintance with the history of mankind, and with 
ihose exampies which may be said to embody truth, and 
prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. Prudence 
and justice are virtues and excellences of all times and of 
all pfaces ; we are perpetually moralists, but we are geometri- 
cians only by chance. Our intercourse with inteUectual nature 
is necessary ; our speculations upon matter are Yoluntary, and 
at leisure. i'hysiological leamm^ is of such rare emergence, 
that one may know another half his life , without bein^ able to 
estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his moral 
and prudential character immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools that 
Bupply most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral 
truth, and most materials for conversation; and those purposes 
are best served by poets, orators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression as pedantic or 
paradoxical; for, if I have Milton against me, I have Socrates 
on my side. It was his labour to turn philosophy from the 
study of nature to speculations upon life; but the innovators 
whom I oppose are turning off attention from life to nature. 
They seem to think that we are placed here to watch the 
growth of plants, or the motions of the stars: Socrates was 
lather of opiuion, that what we had to leam was, how to do 
good, and avoid eviL 

*Ött# roi iv fieydqotoi xaxopr* ayaS'ovTB rervTcrat, 

Of institutions we may Judge by their effects. From this 
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«onder-wfHrking acmdemy, I do not know that there ever 
pocoeeeded anj man rery eminent for knowleUge: itt» only 
jpenins iHrodaet, I beliere, is a amall hUtoiy of poetry , written 
m Latin lij his nephew Philips, of whieh perbaps* nune of uky 
readers liä^ erer keard. 

Tliat in his school,as inereijthingeldewhichheundertooki 
he laboored with great diligence, there is no reasou for doubt* 
iBg. One part ofuis method deserves general imitation. He 
was careful to iustruct liis sokolars iu religiou. Every Sun« 
day was 'spent upon tkeolog}* ; of which ho lUetatod |a thort 
System, gathered from the writers that were thon fashiouable 
in the Dutch universities. 

He set ^is pupils an examplo of hard study and spare 
diet: only now and then he aüowed himself to pass a day 
of festivity and indulgence with some gay gontlemen of Gray s 
Inn. 

He now began to engage in the controversies of the tlmes, 
and lent his breath to blow the flames of conteution. In ICUl 
he published a treatise of Kefonnation, in two books, a||ainst 
the established church; being wiUing to lielp the uuritaus, 
who were, he says, ^^ inferior to the prelates in leai^na* 

Hall, bishop of Norwich, had published auHumDloRomon- 
strance, in defcncc of episcopacy; to which, in 1G41, flye 
ministers, of whose namcs the nrst lettors made the oulobrated 
Word SmectymnuuH^ gave thoir Ans wer. Of this AuHwer a 
Confiitation was atternptcd by tlie loamed Ushor: and to the 
Confdtation Miltou published a roply, entitlod, ** Of Prelatieal 
Episcopacy, and whqther it may by ueduoed froni the Aiiosto- 
lical Tunes, by virtue of those Testimonies which are alleged 
to that purpose in somc lato Treatises, one whereof goes uudor 
the Name of James, Lord Bishop of Armagh." 

I have transcribed this title to shew, by hb comtemptuous 
mention of Usher, that hc had now adopted the puritauieal 
aavageness of maniiers. His next work was, '^The iieasou of 
Chorch Government urgcd agsainst Prelacy^ by Mr. Johu 
Milton, 1642." In this book he discovcrs, not witb ostentatious 
eznltation, but with calm confidence , his high opiuionofhis 
own powers; and promises to nndertake sometbing, he yet 
knows not what, that may be of use aud honour to his country , 
««This," says he , ^^ is not to be obtaiiied but bv devout prayer 
to that etemal Spirit that can eurich with all utterance and 
knoidedge, and sends out his seraphim with the haliowed fire 
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of liis altar , to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. 
To this must be added , industrious and select reading, steady 
Observation, and insight into all seemly and generoas arts ftna 
affairs; tili which in some measure be compassed, I refuse not 
to sustaiu this expectation.'* From a prpmise like this, at once 
fervid, pious', and rational, might be expected the ^'Paradise 
Lost." 

He published the same year two more pamphlets , upon the 
same question. To one of his antagonists, who affirms that he 
was "vomited out of theUniversity," he answers ingeneral 
terms. "The fellows of the College wherein I spent some 
years , at my parting , af ter I had taken two degrces , as the 
manner is, si^nificd many times how mneh better it would 
content them that I should stayl — As for the common appro- 
bation or dislike ofthat place as now it is, that I should esteetn 
or disesteem myself the more for that, too simple is the 
answerer, if he think to obtain with me. Of small practice 
werö the physician who could not judge , by what she and her 
sister have of long time vomited": that the worser stuff she 
strongly keeps in her stomach , out the better she is ever 
keckin^ at, and is queasy : she vomits now out of sickness ; but 
before it will be well with ner, she must vomit by strong physic. 
The University, in the time of her better health, and my 
younger judgment, I never greatly admired, but now mucn 
less." 

This is surely the langüage of a man who thinks that he 
has been injürea. He proceeds to describe the course of his 
conduct, and the train of histhoughts; and, becausehehas 
been suspected of incontinence , gives an account of his 
own purity: "that if I be justly charged," says he, "with 
this crime, it may come upon me with tenfold shame. " 

The style of his pieceisrough, and such perhaps was that of 
his anta^nist. This roughnesshejustifiesbygreatexamples in 
a longdigression. Sometimes hetnestobehumourous: "LestI 
should take him for some chaplain in band , some squire of the 
body to his prelate, one who setves not at the at the altar only, 
butatthecourt-cüpboard.he will bestow onus aprettymodel of 
himself ; and scts me out lialf adozenptisicalmottoes,wherever 
he had them, hopping short in the measure of conviüsion fits ; 
in which labour the agony of his wit having escaped narrowly, 
instead of well-sized periods, he greets us with a quantity of 
thumbring poesies. And thus ends thiä section^ or rather 
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dTssecfion, of himself." Such is the controversial merriment 
of Milton ; bis gloomy Beriousness is yet more offensive. 
Such is his malignity; that hell grows darker at his frown. 

His father^ after Readiiiff was taken by Essex , came to 
reside in his house ; and his scnool increased. At Whitsuntide, 
in his thirty-fifth year, he married Manr, the daü^hter of Mr* 
Powel, a justice of the peace in Oxrordshire. He brbtight 
her to town with him , and expected all the advantages of a 
conjugal life. The lady, however, seems not much to have 
debghted in the pleasures of spare diet and hard study: for. as 
Fhlüps relates, "having fora month led a philosophic life, 
afber naving been used at home to a great house, and much 
Company and joviality, her friends^possibly by her own desire, 
madle eamest suit to have her Company theremaining part of 
the summer ; which was granted, upon a promise of her return 
at Michaelmas." 

Milton was too busy to much miss his wife ; he pursu^d his 
studies: and now and then visited the Lady Margaret Leigh, 
^whom he has mentioned in one of his sonnets. At last 
Michaelmas arrived ; but the lady had no inclination to retum 
to the sullen gloom of her husband's habitation , and therefore 
verv willingly forgot her promise. He sent her a letter, but 
hau no answer : he sent more with the same success. It could 
be alleged that letters miscarry; he therefore dispatched a 
messenger, being by this time too angry to go himself. His 
messenger was sent oack with some contempt. The family of 
the lady were cavaliers. 

In a man, whose opinion of his own merit was like Milton's, 
less proTOcation than this might have raised yiolent resentment. 
Milton soon determined to reoudiateherfordisobedience; and, 
being one of those who could easily find arguments to justify 
faiclination, published (in 1644) '* The Doctrine aud Discipline 
of Divorce ; which was foUowed by " The Judgment of Martin 
Bucer, conceming Divorce 5" and the nextyear, his Tetra- 
chordon, "Expositions upon the four chief Pluces of Scripture 
which treat 01 M arriage. 

This innovation was opposed^ as might be expected, hy the 
clergy', who, then holding their famous assembly at West- 
minster, procured that the author should be called before the 
Lords; "but that House," says Wood, "whether approving 
the doctrine , or not fiavouring his accusers , did soon dismis» 
him." 

5* 
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There se^ms not to h^e been mach written agalnst him, 
nor any thing by any writer of eminence. The antagonist that 
appeared is styled by him, A serving man tumed solicitor, 
Howel, inhisLetters, mentioiis the new doctrine with con- 
tempt; and it was, I suppose, thoa^ht more worthy of derision 
than of confutation. He complains of this neglect in two 
sonnets , of which the first is contemptible , and the second not 
excellent. 

From this time it is observed , that he became an enemy to 
the presbyterians, whom he had favoured before. He that 
changes bis party by bis humour, is not more TirtuottB than 
he that changes it by bis interest; he loves himself rather than 
trath. 

His wife and her relations now found that Milton was not 
an unresisting sufferer of injuries ; an4.perceiying that he had 
begun to put his doctrine inpractice, by courting a young 
tirt>man[of great accomplishment», the danghter of one Doctor 
Pavis, wÄo was however not ready to comply, they resolved 
to endeavour a re-union. He went sometimes to the hou^e of 
one Blackborough, his relation, in the lane of St. JAsif^'ä 
le-Grand, and at one of his usual visits was surprised to see hi» 
wife come from apother room , and (implore forgivene^s on her 
knees. He resist^d her intreaties for a while: ^^but partly/* 
says Philips, *^his own generous nature, more inclinable to 
reconciliation.than to perseverance in anger or revenge, and 
partly the strong intercession of friends on both sides , soon 
brought him to an act of oblivion and a firm league of peace." 
It were injurious to omit, that Milton afterwards received her 
father and her brothers in his own house, when they were 
distressed, with other royalists. 

He published about the same time his Areopagitica^ a 
Speech of'Mr, John Milton for the Liberiy of unlicensed Ptinting. 
The danger of such unbounded libcrty, and the danger of 
bomidin^ it, have produced a problem in the scienceof govem* 
ment, which human understanding seems hitherto unableto 
solve. If nothing may be published but what civil authority 
shall have previously approved , power must always be the 
Standard of truth: if every dreamer of innovations may 
propagatehis projccts, there can be no settlement; if every 
murmurer at govemment may diffuse discontent, there can be 
no peace; ^nd if every sccj^tic in theology may teach his 
folhes, there can be no religion. The remedy against these 
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evils ifl to punish the authors ; for it is jet allowed that every 
Society may punish, thougli not prevent, the publication of 
opinions which that sdcfety shall think pemicious ; but this 
imnishment, though it may crush the author, promotes the 
book^ and it seems not more reasonable to leave the right of 
printins unrestrained because writers may be afterwards cen- 
8tired,tnan it would be to sleep with doors onbolted because by 
oor laws we can hang a thief. 

But, whaiever were bis engagements, civil or domestic, 
poetry was never long out of his thoughts. 

About this time (1645) a collection of his Latin and Eng- 
lish poems appeared, in which the " AUegro " and " Penseroso, ' 
with some others, were first published. 

He had taken a larger house in Barbican for the reception 
of scholars ; but the numerous relations of his wife , to whom 
he generously granted refiige for a while, occupied his rooms. 
latmie, however, they went away: ^ * and the house again/* 
says Philips, *^now looked like a house of the muses onl;^, 
though the accession )of scholars was not great. Possibly hi8 
haying proceeded so far in the education of youth may nave 
been the occasion of his adversaries calling him pedagogue 
and schoolmaster : whereas it is well known he never set up 
for a public school, to teach all the young fry of a parish; biÄ 
only was willing to impart his learning and knowled^e to bis 
relations , and the son^ of gentlemen who were his mtimate 
friends, aiid that neither his writings nor his way of teaching 
ever savoui^ä in the least of pedantry." 

Thus labouriously ^oes his nephew extenuate what cannot 
be denied, ai^d what might be confessed without disgrace. 
M^ton was not a man wno could become mean by a mean 
employment. This. however, his wannest friends seem not to 
have round; they tnerefore shift and palliate. He did not 
seil literature tö all comers at an open shop; he was a 
cfaamber-milliner, and measured his commodities only to his 
ftiends.' 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him in this state of 
dej^dation , teUs us that it was not long continued ; and , to 
raise his character again, has a mind to invest him with 
müitary splendour: "He is much mistaken," he says, "i£ 
there was not about this time a design of makin^ him an ad- 
jutant-general in Sur William Waller's army. But the new- 
modeUn^ of the anny prored an obstmction to the desigm" 
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An event cannot be set at a mach greater distanee than by 
having been only designed about sofM time, if a man be not muäi 
mistaken, Milton shäll be a pedagogue uo longer: for^ if 
Pbilips be not much mistaken, somebody at some üme 
designed him for a soldier. 

About the time tbat the army was new-modelled, (1645), 
he removed to a smaller honse in Holbom, which opened 
backward into Lincohi^s Inn Fields. He is not known to havo 
publlshed any thing afterwards tiU the King*» death , when, 
finding bis murderers condemned by the presbyterians, he 
wrote a treatise to justify it, and to compose the minds of the 
people. 

He made some Remarks on the Ariicles of Peace bettoeen 
Ormond and the Irish Rebeis, While he contented himself to 
write, he perhaps did only what bis conseience dictated; and 
if he did not very vigilantly watch the influence of bis own 

gassions , and the gradaal prevalence of opinions , first wil- 
nffly admitted, and then habitually indulged; if objections, 
by being overlooked, were forgotten, and deaire superindacea 
conviction; he yet shared only the common weakness of 
mankind, and might be no less sincere than bis op^onents. 
Bat as faction seldom leaves aman honest, however it might 
find him, Milton issuspectedofhavinginterpolatedthebook 
caUed ^^IconBasilike, which the coancil of state, towhom 
he was now made Latin, secretary, employed him to censure, 
by inserting a prayer taken from Sidney's ^^Arcadia," and 
imputing it to the King: whom he charges, in bis 'Ucono- 
dastes, with the use oi this prayer, as with a heavy crime, 
in the indecent language with which prosperity had em- 
boldened the advocates for rebellion to insult all that is 
venerable or great: ," Who would have imagined so Uttle fear 
in him of the true all-seeing Deity — as, immediately before 
bis ; death , to pop into the hands of the ^ave bishop that 
attended him, as a special relia of bis samtly ezercises, a 
prayer stolen word for word fix)m the mouth of a heathen 
woman praying to a heathengod ? " 

The papers which the King gave to Dr. Jaxon on the 
scaffold the regicides took away, so that they were at least 
ihe j^ublishers of . this prayer; aind Dr. Birch, who had 
^xammed the question with great care, was inclined to think 

^' them the forgers. The use of it by adaptation was innocent ; 

• -and they who could so noisily censure it, with a little ex- 
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tenmon of iheir malice, could contrive what they wanted to 
aeouse. 

Eong Charles the Second , belog now sheltered in Hollandy 
emplojed Salmados, professor of polite Icarnin^ at Leyden, 
to wnte a defence of nis father and of monarcny; and, to 
ezcite bis mdnstry, gave him, as was reported, a hondred 
Jacobusea. Salmasius was a man of skill in languages, know- 
ledge of anti<|uit7, and sagacity of omendatoiy criticismy 
almost exceeding all hoi)e of human attainment ; and ha^ing, 
by excessive praiscs, been confirmcd in great confidence of 
himself, though he probably had not much considered the 
nrinciples of societj, or the rights of^ovemmeiit, undertook 
uie emplovmcnt withoat distnu^t of bis own qualifications: 
and. as liis expedition in writing was wonderful, in 164^ 
published '* Detensio Regis." 

To this IMilton was required to write a suflScient answer; 
which be performed (1651; in such a manner, that Hobbes 
4eclared himself unable to decide whose language was best, 
.otr wbose arguments were worst. In my opinion, Milton's 
peidods are smoother, neater, and more pointed: but be 
oeljgbts himself with teasing bis adversar^ as much as witb 
conrating him. He makes a foolii>h allusion of Salmasius, 
whose doctrine he considers as senile and unmanly. to the 
stream of Salmasius, which, whoever entered, left nalf bis 
Tirüitj behind him. Salmasius was a Frenchman, and was 
•imbappilj married to a scold. Tu ea GcUlus, says Milton, etj 
ui aiuntj rumium gcUUnaceus. But bis supreme pleasure is to 
tax bis adversary, so renowned for criticisms, with vicious 
Latin. He opens bis book with telling that he has used 
oersona, which, according tö Milton, signifies only a mask, 
in a sense not known to the Komans , by applying it as we 
apply person. But as Nemesis is always on the watch, it ia 
memorable that he has cnforced the charge of a solecism by 
an expression in itself grossly solociätical, when for one of 
those supposed blunders, he says, asKcr, and I think some 
one before him, has remarked, propimj te grammatütis ttds 
▼apulandum. From vapulo, wnicb has a passive sense. 
ifopulandus can never be aerived. Xo man forgets bis ori^af 
tede; the rights ofnations, andof kings, sinKintoquestions 
of munmar, if grammarians discuss them. 

Alilton , when he undertook this answer, was weak of body 
and dim of sight^ but bis will was forward, and what was 
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wanting of health was supplied by zeal. He was rewarded 
with a thousand pounds, and his book was much read; for* 
paradox, reßommended by spirit and ele^ancc, easily gains 
attention; and he, who told every man tnat he was equalto 
his King, could hardly want an audience. 

That the Performance of Saknasius was not dispersed with 
equal rapidity, or read with equal eagemess, is very credible. 
He taught only the stale doctrine of authority, and' the un- 
pleasing dnty of Submission, and he had been so long not 
only tte monarch but the tyrant of literature , that almost all 
mankind were delighted to find him defied and insulted bv* 
» new name, not yet considered as any one's rival. If 
Christiana, as is said, commended the Defence ofihePeople, 
her purpose must be to torment Salmasius , who was then at 
court ; Tor neither her civil Station , nor her natural character, 
could dispose her to favour the doctrine, who wasby birth a 
queen, and by temper despotic. 

That Salmasius was, from the appearance of Milton's 
book, treated with neglect, there is not much proof ; but to a 
man so long accustomed to admiration , a little praise of his 
antagonist would be sufficiently offensive , and might incline 
him to leave Sweden , from which however he was dismissed, 
not with any mark of contempt, but with a train of attcndance 
scarcely less than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was imi)erfect , was 
published üv his son m the year of the Restoration. In the 
be^inning, being probably most in pain for his Latinity, he 
endeävours to defend his use of the word persona; but, if I 
remember right , he misses a better authority than any that he 
has found, that of Juvenal in his fourth satire : 

— Quid agas« oam dira et foedior omni 
Crlmine persona est? 

As Salmasius reproached Milton with losin^ his eres in 
the quarrel, Milton delighted himself with the oelief tnathe 
had shortened Salmasiurs life, and both perhaps with more 
malignity than reason. Salmasius died at the Spa, Sept 3, 
1653; and, as controvertists are conimonly said to oe killed by 
their last dispute, Milton was fl'atterea with the credit of 
destroying him. 

Cromwell Uad now dismissed the parliament by the 
auüiority of which he had destroyed monarchy, and com- 
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menced monarch himself, under the title of Protector, but 
with kingly and more than kinsly power. That bis authority 
was lawfiil, never was pretended: ne himself founded bis rigbt 
ovlj in necessity; but Milton, naving now tasted tbo boney 
of public employment, would not retum to bunter andpbilo- 
sopby; but, continuing to excrcisc bis officc under a manifest 
Usurpation, betrayed to bis power tbat liberty wbicb be bad 
defended. Notbing can be more lust tban tbat' rebellion 
sbould end in slavery; tbat be wbo Lad justified tbc mnrder 
of bis king, for some acts wbicb seemed to bim uulawfol, 
sbould now seil bis Services and bis flatteries.' to a tyrant, of 
wbom it was evident tbat be could do notbing lawful. 

He bad now been blind for some yöärs; but bis vigourof 
intellect was sucb, tbat be was not disabled to discharge bis 
Office of Latin secretary, or continue bis controversies. His 
mind was too eager to be diverted, and too strong to be 
subdued. 

About tbis time bis first wife died in cbild-bcd , baving left 
him tbree daugbters. As be probably did not mucb love ber, 
be did not long continue the appcarance of lamcnting ber; 
but after a sbort time married Catnarine, the dau^btcr of one 
Captain Woötjcock, of Hackney: a woraan douDtlcss edu- 
cated in opinions like bis own. Sbe died, witbin a year, of 
cbild-birtn, or some distemper tbat followed it; and ber 
busband bonoured ber memory witb a jpoor sonnet. 

Tbe first reply to Milton*s **Defen8io Populr" was 
publisbed in 1651, callcd "Apologia pro liege et Populo 
Anglicano, contra Jobannis Polypragmatici (alias Miltoni) 
defensionem destructivam Regis et PopulL" Of this tbe 
autbor was not known; but Milton, and bis ncpbcw Pbilips, 
under whose name be publisbed an answer so mucb cor- 
rected by him tbat it migbt be called bis own , imputed it to 
Brambal; and, knowing bim nofricndtore^icidcs, tbouffbt 
themselves at liberty to treat bim as if tbey nad known wnat 
they only suspected. 

Next year appeared '* Regii Sanguinis clamor ad Coelum«*' 
Of tbis tbe autbor was Peter du Moulin, wbo was afterwards 
prebendary of Canterbury; but Monis, or More, a French 
minister, baving tbe care of its publication, was treated as tbe 
wnter hy Milton in bis '^Defensio Seeunda,*' and over- 
whelmed by sucb violence of invective, tiiat be beean to shrink 
under the tempest, and gave his persecutora uie means of 
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Imowing the trae author. Du Moulin was now in great 
danger; but Milton^s pride operated against bis malignity; 
and both he and bis friends were more willing tbat Vn 
Moulin sbould escape tban tbat be sbould be convicted of 
mistake. 

In tbis second defence be sbews tbat bis eloquence is not 
merely satirical: tbe rudcness of bis invective is equalled by 
tbe grossness of bis flattery. * ' Deserimer, Cromuelfe, tu solus 
superes, ad te summa nostrarum rerum rcdiit, in te solo 
consistit, insuperabili tuae virtuti cedimus cuncti, nemineyel 
obloquente, uisi quin quales insequalis ipse bonores sibi 
quaent , aut digniori concessos invidet , aut non intelligit lubil 
esse in societate bominum mägis vel Deo gratum , vei rationi 
consentaneum, esse in civitate nibil sequius, nibü utüiuSy 
quam potiri rerum dignissimum. Eum te agnoscunt omnes^ 
Cromuelle, ea tu civis maximus et gloriosissimus,* dux publici 
consilii, exercitum fortissimorum Imperator, pater patriss 
gessisti. Sic tu spontanea bonorum omnium et animitus missa 
voce salutaris." 

Caesar wben be assumed tbe perpetual dictatorsbip , ba^ 
not more servile or more elegant flattery. A trauslation may 
sbew its servility ; but its elegance is less attainable. Having 
exposed tbe unskilfulness or selfisbness of tbe former govem- 
ment, "We were left," says Milton, *Ho ourselves : tbe wbole 
national interest feil into your bands, and subsists only in 
your abilities. To your virtue , overpowering and resistless, 
every man gives way, except some wbo , without equal qualifi- 
cations, aspire to equal bonours , wbo envy tbe distinctipns of 
merit greater tban their own, or wbo bave jet to Icarn, tbat in 
tbe coalition of buman society notbing is more pleasing^ to 
God, or more agrecable to reason, tban tbat tbe bigbest mmd 
sbould bave tbe sovereign power. Sueb. Sir, are you by 
general confession; sueb are tbe tbingsacnievedbvyou, tbe 
greatest and most ^lorious of our countrymen , tne director 
of our public Councils , tbe leader of unconquered armies , tbe 
üatber of yowc country ; for by tbat title does eveiy good man 
hau you witb sincere and voluntary praise." 

Next year, baving defended all tbat wanted defence, be 

* It may be donbted whether glortosisHmus be bore ased with Mlltofi*« 
UOMted parity« jRm yloriosa U an illuBtriott* thing; nt virgloriomu U ooni* 
UkQn^ßk brüggärl , Mfn miles gloriotui» 



fe6!&d leisure to defend himself. He undertook his own vindi- 
cation against More , whom he declares in his title to ba justitj 
called the author of the /\£egii Sanguinis Clamor.". la this 
there is no want pf vehemence or eloquence, nor does he 
forget his wonted wit. ^' Monis es? an Momus? anuterque 
idem est?" He then remembers that Moros is Latin fbr a 
miüberry-tree, and hints at the known transfonnation: 

~ """ — — Poma alba ferebaf 

Qase post nigra tulit Moras. 

•11 . With this piece ended Jbis controversies ; and he from ttis 
.time gave himself up to this private studies and his civil 
employment. 

As secretary to the Protector, he is supposed to have 
wiitten the Declaration of the reasons *for a war with Spaixu 
His agencjr was considered as of great importance ; for , when 
a treaty with Sweden was artfully suspended, the delay was 
publiclv imputed to Mr. Milton*s indisposition; ana] the 
Bwedish agent was provoked to express his wonder, that 
only one man in England could write Latin, and that man 
blind. 

Being now forty -seven years old, and seeing himself 
disencu^ered from external interruptions , he seems to have 
reeollected his former purposes , and to have resumed three 
great works which he had juanned for his fnture employment: 
an epic poem , the history of his country, and a dictionaiy of 
the Latin tongue. 

To collect a dictionary^ seems a work of all others least 
practicable in a state of bliadness, because it depends upon 
perpetual and minute inspection and collation. iJor would 
Milton probably have begun it after he had lost his eyes ; bnt, 
havinghad it always before him, he contiuued it, says Philips, 
"almost to his dying-day; but the papers were so discom- 
posed and deficient, that they could not be fitted for the 
press." The Compilers of the Latin dictionany, printed at 
Cambridge, had the ose of those collections in thiree folios; 
bat what was their fate affcerwards is not known. 

.. To compiLe a history ^m various authors, when they can 

pnly J>e consult^lijy otner eyes, is not easy, nor possible, but 

with more skilful and attentive help than can be commOnly 

obtiane'd ; and it was probably tiie difficulty of Consulting and 

^ comparii)^ that stopped Milton's narrative at the Conquest; 
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a period at which affairs were not yet very intricate, nor 
authors veiy numerous. 

For the subject of his epic poem , after much deliberation, 

longichusing^ and beginnmg late, he fixed upon "Paradise 

Y Lost;" a design so comprehehsive , that it could be, justified 

^ only by success. He had onee desighed to celebrate King 

Arthur, as he hints in his verses to Mahsus ; but ** Arthur was 

reserved," saysFenton, " to another destiny." 

It appears, by some sketches of poetical projects left in 
manuscnpt, and to be seen in a library at Cambridge, that 
he had digested his thoughts on this sdDJect into one of those 
wild dramas which were anciently^' called Mysteries: and 
Philips had seen what he terms part.of a tragedy, beginning 
with the first ten lines of Satan's address to the sun. These 
mysteries consist of allegoricäl persons; such as Justice, 
Ifercy , Faith. Of the tragedy or my stery of * * Paradise Lost " 
there are two plans : 



The Persona. 




The Persona. 


Michael. 




Moses. 


Chorus of Angels. 




Divine Jastice , WIsdom. 


Heavenly Love. 




IJeavenly Love. 


Lacifer. 




Tho EvcningStar. Hesperos. 


Bve"'} ^^^^ *^® Serpent 


Chorus of Angels. 
Iiucifer. 


Conscience. 




Adam. 


Death. 




£ve. 


Labour, 




Conselence. 


Slckness, \ 




Labonr, \ 


Dlscontent, („.,.. 




Sicicnesst 1 


Ignorance, ? Mutes. 




DIscontcnt. l ^^ 


with others ; / 




Ignorance, / 


Faith. 




Fear« 1 


Hope. 




Deatb, / 


C^arity. 




Faith« Hope. Charit/. 




Paradise 


LoiU 




The Persons. 



Moses 7tQoXoyiX8$, recounting how he assumed his tme 
body; that it corrupts not, because it is with God in the 
mount; declares the like with Enoch and Elijah: besides the 
purily of the place, that certain pure winds, dews, and donds, 
pfesenre it m>m corruption; wheace ezhorts to the sight of 
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Grod; teils they cannot see Adam in the State of innocence, 
hy reason of their sin. 

Justice, ) 

MercT, >debatingwhatshouldbecomeofman, if he fall. 

Wisdom, 1 

Chorus of Angels singing a hymn of the Creation. 

ACT. II. 

Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star. 

Chorus sing the marriage song, and describe Paradise. 

ACT III. 

Lueifer contriving Adam*s ruin. . 

Chorus fears for Adam, änd relates Lueifer 'S rebellion and 
feil. 

ACT lY. 

A^-.j fallen. 

Conscience cites them to God*s ezamination. 
Chorus bewails, and teils the good Adam has lost. 

ACT V. 

Adam and Eye driven out of Paradise. 



— jpresented by an angel with 
abour, Griet, Hatred, Envy, War, Famine, ) 
Pestilence, Sickness^ Discontent, Ignorance, > Mutes. 
Fear,. Death, ) 



To whonj he gives their names. Likewise Winter, Heat, 

Tempest, &c. 
Faith, ) 

Hope, > comfort him and instruct him. 
Charity, ) 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his first design , which could have produced only 
an allegory, or mystery. The following sketch seems to 
have attoined more maturity. 

Adam unparadised: 

The angel Gabriel, either descending or entering; shew- 
ing , since this globe was created , his frequency as much on 
earth as in heaven: describes Paradise. Next, the Chorus, 
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shewins; the reason of his Coming to keep his wiatch in Peat^ 
dise, after Lucifer's rebellion, hy command from God: and 
withal expressing his desire to see and know more conceminff 
this excellent new creature , man. The an^el Gabriel, as hv 
his namc si^nifying a prince of power , tracmg Paradise wiui 
a more free omce, pasees bv the Station of the Chorus, and, 
desired hy thcm, ralates what he knew of man: as the crea- 
tion of Eve, with their love and marriage. After this, Lucifer 
appears; after his overthrow, bemoans himself, seeksreyenge 
on man. The Chorus prepare resistance on his first approadi. 
At last, after discourse of enmity on either side, he oeparts: 
whereat the Chorus sings of the battle and victory in heaven, 
against him and his accomplices: as bef.>re, after the first act, 
was sung a hymn of the creation. Here again may äppear 
Lucifer, relatmg and exulting in what he had done to the de- 
struction of man. Man next, and Eve, having bythis time 
been seduced by the Serpent, appears confusedly covered 
with leayes. Conscicnce in a shape aceuses him; Justice 
cites him to a place whidier Jehovan callcd for him. In the 
meanwhile, the Chorus entertains the stage , and is informed 
by some angel the manner of the fall. Here the Chorus be- 
wails Adams fall. Adam then and Eve return; accuse one 
another; but especially Adam lays the blame tohis wife; is 
stubbom in his offence. Justice appears. reasons with him, 
convinces him. ^ The Chorus admonishetn Adam , and bids 
him beware Lucifer*s example of impenitence. The angel is 
sent to banish them out of Paradise : out before causes to pass 
before his eyes, in shapes, a mask of all the eyils of this Hfe 
and World. He is humbled, relents, despairs ; at last appears 
Mercy, comforts him, promises tue Messiah; then calls in 
Faith, Hope, andCharity; instructshim; herepents, gives 
God the glory, submits to his penalty. The Chorus bnefly 
concludes. Compare this with the former draught. 

These are yery imperfect^iimients of "Paradise Lost;" 
but it is pleasant to see gfest works in their seminal state, 
pre^ant with latent possibilities of excellence; nor could 
there be any more delightful entertainment than to trace tiiar 
gradual growth and expansion , and to observe how they are 
sometimes suddenly improyed by accidental hints, and some- 
times slowly improved by steady meditation. 

Invention is almost the only literaiy labour which blind- 
ness cannot obstruct, and tiierefore he naturally solaced his 
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solitude by the indulgence of bis faney , and the melody of his 
numbefs. He bad done what be knew to be necessanly prc- 
viooB to poetical cxcellcnce; he bad made bimself acquainted 
witb seemly <trts and affcdrs; bis comprebension was extended 
by variouB knowledge , and his memory stored witb intellec- 
tual treasures. He was skilful in many laneuages , and bad 
by reading and composition attained the fuU mastery of bis 
own. He would bave wanted little belp firom books, bad be 
retained tbe power of perusing them. 

But wbile bis greater designs were advancing, having now, 
like many otber autbors , cau^ht the lovc of publication , be 
amused bimself, as he could, witb little productions. He sent 
to tbe press (1658) a manuscript of Baleigh, called "Tbe 
Cabinet Council;" and next year gratified bis malevolence 
to tbe cler^ , by a " Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Cases, and tbe Means of removing Hirelings out of tbe 
Cburch." 

Obrer wais now dead , Bicbard was constrained to resign: 
tbe System of extemporaiy govemment, which bad been beld 
together only by force, naturally feil into fragments wben 
tbat force was taken away; and Milton saw bimself and bis 
cause in equal danger. But be bad still hope of doing some- 
tbing. He wrote letters, wjiich Toland bas publisbed, to such 
men as he thought Monds to tbe ncw Commonwealth; and 
even in tbe year of tbe B^storation be bated no jot of beart or 
hope, but was fantastical enough to think that the nation, 
agitated as it was, might be settled by a pamphlet, called, 
*' Aready and easy Way to establish a free Commonwealth.:' 
which was, howevCr, enough considered to be both seriously 
and ludicrously answered. 

The obstinate enlhusiasm of tbe commonwealthmen was 
very remarkable. Wben the King was apparently retuming, 
Harrington, "with a few associates as fanatical as bimself, used 
to meet, witb all the gi'avity of political importance, to settle 
an eqüal goveniment byrotation; and Milton, kickingwben 
be could strike no longer, was foolish enough to pubnsb, a 
few weeks before the Bestoration , Notes upon a sermon 
preacbed by one GriflStbs, entitled, "The Fear of God and 
tbe King. To these notes, an answer was written by 
L'Estrange, in a pamphlet petulantly called "No Blind 
Guides." 

But wbatever Milton could write, or mcn of greater acti- 
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vity oould do, the King was now about to be restored, wiUi 
the irresistible approbation of the people. He was therefore 
ao loager secretaiT , and was consequently obliged to quit the 
house, which he held by his office: and, proportiomn^ bis 
sense of danger to his opinion of the importance of his 
writlngs, thought it convenient to seek some shelter, and 
hid himself for a time in Bartholomew-close , by West Smith- 
field. 

I cannot but remark a kind of respect, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, paid to this ipreat man by bis biographers: every 
house m which he resi&d is histoncaliv mentioned , as if it 
were an injury to neglect naming any place that he honoured 
by his presence. .., 

The King, with lenity of which the world has had perhai)s 
no other example, declined to be the jugdeor avenger of his 
own or his father s wrongs ; and promised to admit into the 
Act of Oblivion all , except those whom the parliament shoujd 
except; and the parliament doomed none to capital punish- 
ment but the wrctches who had immediately co-operated in 
the]| murder of the King. Milton was certainly not one of 
them; he had onl^ justined what they had done. 

This justification was indeed sufficiently offensive; and 
(June 16) an order was issued to seize Milton's ^^Defcnce,*' 
and Goodwin's " Obstructors of Justice," another book of the 
saix^e tendency, and bum them by the common hangman. 
The attomey-general was ordered to prosecute the authora; 
but Milton was not seized , nor perhaps very diligently 
pursued. 

Not long after (August 19) the flutter of innumerable bo- 
soms were stilled by an act, which' the King, that his mercy 
might want no recommendation of elegance, rather called an 
Act of Oblivion than of Grace. Goodwin was named, with 
nineteen more, as (incapacitated for any public trust; but 
of AGlton there was no exception. 

Of this tendemess shewn to Milton, the curiosity of man- 
kind has not forbom to inquire the reason. Bumet thinks he 
was forgotten ; but this is another instance which may confirm 
Dalrymple's Observation, who says, that "whenever Bumet'a 
narrations are examined, he appears to be mistaken." 

Forgotten he was not ; for his prosecution was ordered ; 
it must be therefore by design that he was included in the 
general oblivion. He is said to have had friends in the House, 
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Srach as Marvel, Morrice, and Sir Thomas Clarges: and, un> 
, doubtedly , a man like mm must have had infiuence. A vei^ 

Sarticular story of bis escape is told by Bicbardson in bis 
[emoirs, wbicb he received from Pope, as delivered by 
Betterton , who might have heard it from Davenant. In tbe 
war between the King and parliament, Davenant was made 
prisoner, and condemned to die j but was spared at the request 
of Milton. When the tum of success brought Milton into the 
iike danger, Davenant repaid the benefit b^ appearing in bis 
favour. Here is a rcciprocation of generosity and gratitude 
80 pleasing, that the tale makes its own way to crecut. Bat, 
if help were wanted, I know not where to find it. The dan^er 
of Davenant is certain from bis own relation; but of bis 
escape there is no account. Bcttcrton's narration can be 
traced no higher, it is not known that he had itfrom Dave* 
nant. We are told that the 'benefit exchans;ed.was life for 
life; but it seems not certain that Milton's ufe ever was in 
danger. Goodwin, who had committed the sam^ kind of 
crime, escaped witii incapacitation: and, as exclusion from 
pubHc trust is a punishment which the power of govemment 
can commonly infliet without the help of a particular law, it 
required no great interest to exempt Milton from a censure 
little more than verbal. Somethmg may be reasonabl^ 
ascribed to veneration and compassion — to veneration of bis 
abilities , and compassion for bis distresses, which made it fit 
to forgive bis mahce foi* bis leamin^. He was now poor and 
blind: and who would pursue with violence an illustrious 
enemy, depressed by fortune, and disarmed by nature? 
, The publication of the Act of Oblivion put bim in the same 
condition with bis fellow-subjects. He was, howevcr, upon 
1" some pretence now not known , in the custody of the sergeant 
U inDecember; and when he was released, upon hisrefiisalof 
the fees demanded, he and the sergeant were called before the 
^ou8e. He was now safe within the shade of oblivion, and 
knew himself to be as much out of the power of a gripins 
ofGicer as any other man. How the question was determmed 
is not known. Milton would hardly have contended , but that 
be knew himself to have right oa bis side. 

He then removed to Jev iii*8fcreet , near Alders^ate-street; 

and, being blind and by no means wealthy, wanted a domestic 

companion and attenaant^ and therefore , br the recommen- 

dation of Dr. Paget, married Elizabeth Monsnul , of a gentle- 

JohnamU Livet, /• _ ^ 6 , 
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man's familj in Cliesliire , probably without a fortune. All 
bis wives were virgins: for ne has declared that he thought it 
gross and indelicate to be a second husband : upon what other 
pirincijples bis cboice was made cannot now be known; but 
mamage afforded not much of bis happinessi The first wife 
left hun in disgust , and was brought back only by terror; tiie 
second , indeed , seems to have been more a favourite , but her 
"life was short. The third , as Philips relates , oppressed bis 
children in his lifetime, and cheated uiem at bis death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obscuie storr, he 
was offered the continuance of his employment, and, oeing 
pressed by his wife to acceptit, answered, " You. like other 
womenjj want to ride in your coach ; my wish is to live and die 
an honest man." If he considered the Latin secrctary as exer- 
cising äöy of the powers of govemment, he that had shared 
authority, eithör with the parBament or Cromwell, might have 
förbom to talk very loudly of his honesty ; and if he thought 
the Office purelyministeriäl, he certainly might have honestly 
retained it under the Kin^. Ifut this tale has too little evi- 
dence to deserve a disquisition; large offers and sturdy re- 
jections are among the most common topics of falsehood. 

He had so much either of prudence or gratitude , that he 
forbore to disturb the new setüement with any of his political 
or ecclesiastical opinions, and from this time devoted himself 
to poetry and litcratuie. Of his zeal for learning in all its 

Jjarts, he gave a proöf by publishing, the next year (1661), 
' Accidenoe commcnced Grammar; a little book which has 
nothin^ remarkable , but that its author, who had been lately 
defendmg the supreme powers of his country, and wasthen 
writing " Paradise Lost , could descend from his elevation to 
rescue children from the perplexity of grammatical confusion, 
and the trouble of lessons unnecessarily repeated. 

About this time, Elwood, the quakcr, being rccommeuded 
to him as one who would read Latin to him for the advantage 
of his conversation, attended him every afremoon excepiron 
Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter to Härtiib, had declared, 
that *^ to read Latin with an English mouth is as ill a hearinff 
as Law French," required that Elwood should leam and 
practise the ItaUan ptonunciation , which, he said, was ne* 
cessary , if he would talk witH l^reigners. This seems to have 
been a task troublesome withoüt use. There is little reason 
for pref erring theltalian pronunciation to our own, except 
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that it |s mbte^general^ and to teach it to an Englishman is 
only to make him a foreigner at home. He who travels , if he 
sj^eaks Latin, maj so soon Icam the sounds which every natire 
gxVes it, that he need make no provision beforehisjoumey; 
and if strangers visit us, it is their business to practise such 
conformity to our modes as they expect from ns in their own 
cöuntries. Elwood complied with the directions, and im- 
proved himself bj his attendance ; for he relates , that Milton, 
häving a curious ear , kne w by his voiee when he read what he 
didnotnnderstand, and would stop him, '^ and open the most 
difficult passages." 

la a Short time he took a house in the Artillery-walk, 
leadittg to Bunhill-fields; the mention of which concludesthe 
register of Milton's removals and habitations. He lived longer 
in this place than any other. 

He was now busied by "Paradise Lost. "Whence he 
drew the original design has been varionsly conjectured by 
men who cannot bear to think themselves ignorant ofthat 
which, at last, neither diligence nor sagacity can discorer. 
Some find the hint in ^n Italian tragedy. Voltaire teils a wild 
and unauthorized story of a farce seen by Milton in Italy, 
which opened thus: Lei the rcunbow he the fiddle-stick of the 
fiddte of Heaoen, It has been already shewn, that the first 
conception was a tragedy or mystery, not of a narratiye, but a 
dramatlc wo)rk , which he is supposed to have begim to reduce 
to its present form about- the time (1655) when he finished his 
dispute with the defenders of the King. 

Jle long before had promised to adom his native country 
by some great perforjpance , while he had yety perhaps, no 
settled design, and was stimulated only by such expectations 
äs naturally arose from the survey of his attainmcnts , aud the 
consciousness of his powers. What he should undertake , it 
was difficult to determine. He was , , long chusing, and began 
late." 

While he was obliged to divide his time between his pri- 
vate studies and afPairs of state , his poetical labour must have 
been bften interrupted ; and perhaps he did little more in that 
busy time than construct the narrative, adjust the episodes. 
Proportion the parts, accumulate imajges and sentiments, and 
treasure in his memory , or preserve m writing, such hints as 
books or meditation woula supply. Nothing particular is 
kno wn of his intellectaal Operations while he was a statesman ; 

6* 
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for, having every Heljy and accommodalion at hsm^} he had m» 
need of uncommon expedients. 

Being driven from aU public statioiis, he is yet too great 
not to be traced hj curiosity to his fetirement: where he has 
been found by Mr.Richardson, the fondest of his admirerB, 
sitting " before his door in a grey coat of coarse cloth, in warm 
flultry weather, to enjo^ the fresh air; and so, as inhis own 
. room , reeeivin^ the visits of the people of distinguished parte 
äs well as quali^/' His visitors of high quality must now be 
imagined to be few: but men of parts might reasonably court 
^e conversation of a man so ^enerally iilustrious, that for- 
eigners are reported, by Wood, to have visited the housein 
Bread-street, where he was bom. 

According to another aecount, he was seen in a smiUI 

jiouse, '^neatly enough dressed in blackclothes, sittingina 

xoom hung wiui rusty green; pale but not cadaverous, with 

chalkstones in his hands. Hesaid, that, ifitwerenotfoi^the 

.gout, hisblindnesswouldbetolerable." i • . 

In the intervals of his pain , being made onable to use the 
common exercises, he used to swing in a chair, and sometime)» 
played upon an organ. 

He was now confessedly and visibly employed npon hia 
poem, of which the progress might be noted by those with 
whom he was familiär; for he was obliged, when he had com- 
posed as many lines as his memory would convenientlv retain, 
to emplpy some friend in writing them, having, at least for 
part 6f tne time, no re^ar attendant. This gave bppor- 
tunitjr to observations and reports. ^ ▼ ' 

Mr. Philips observes, that there was a very remarkab^ 
circumstance in the composure of "Paradise fiost, which 'I 
have a particular reason," says he, ^^to remember; f(ir 
whereas I had the perusal of it n*om the veiy beginninig, for 
some years, as I went from time to time to visit him^ in parcela 
of ten, twenty, or thirty verses at a time (which, bemg written 
by whatever hand came next , might possibly want correction 
as to the orthography and pointing) , having, as the sommör 
came on, not being shewed any for a considerable while , anid 
desiring the reason thereof, was answered, that his vein never 
happily flowed but from the Autumnal Equinox to the Y emal ; 
and that whatever he attempted at other times was never to 
his satisfaction, though he courted his fancy never so mach ; 
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•se that, in all.the-year^ he was s^bojat this poem, hemaybe 
jeaid to nave spent half bis time therein.'' 

Upon this relation Tolaild remarks, that in his opinion 
Philips has mistaken the time of Ü\&}rear; forMilton, in his 
«le^es , declares , that with the advWce of the spring he feels 
the increase of his poetical force, redeunt inxctrmina vires, To 
^ihis it is answered^ that Philips could hardb^ mistake time so 
well marked; and it may bi^jadded, that Milton might find 
.different times of the year favourable to different parts of life. 
Mr* Bichardson conceives it impossible that such a work 
should be suspended for six months , or for one. It may go on 
laster or slower, but it müst go on. By what necessity it must 
«ontinualljfgp Dn^ or wh^ it might not be laid aside and 
resumed, it is not easy to djscover. 

This dependance of the soul upon the seasons , those tem- 
jgpmry and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect , may ^ I sup- 
pose , justly be .derided as the fumes of vain imagmation. 
f^apiens,\dominabttur astris. The author that thinks himself 
weather-bound will find, with a little help from hellebore, that 
he is only idle or exhausted. But while this no tion has posses- . 
sion of the head , it produces the inability which it suppo^es^ 
Ony powers owe much of their energy to our hopes: possuhT 
^a p^Me pidentur, When success seems attainable, diligence. 
ü ei^pi^ied; but when it is admitted that the faculties are 
snpprässed by a cross wind , or a cloudy sky , the day is given 
up wi^out resistance, for who can contend with the course of 
naturi^. , ^, 

Ffom!.8uch prepossessions Milton seems^not to have been 
free. ^There prevailed in his time an opinion, that t^e world 
was i;i its decay , and that we häve had the n^fort^ne to be 
prodnced in the decrepitude of^ature. It was ij^pected that 
the whole creation langiiishedy that neither frees nor animals 
bad the,hei^ht or bulk of .their predecessoc^ , «mdthat every 
thing i^aa "SbäIs sinking by graaual dimiiaution. Milton ap* 
pears Ji6«ülgec| that souls partake of the general degenerac^r, 
and is jaat jpthout some fear that bis bookis to be written m 
an aae too^late for heroie poesy. 

Another opinion wanders .about the world^ andsometimes 
findfl reqlgption amon^ wise men ; an opinion mat restrains the 
Operations of the mmd to particular re^ions, and supposes 
that a luckless mortal may oe bom in a aegree of latitude too 
high or too low for wisdom or for wit. From Üäa f aucy i wild 
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as it i0, he had not whoUy cleared Iii$head, when he feared 
lest the climate of his countiy mlght be too cold for flights of 
imagination. 

£ito a mind already ooeupied by such fancies , another not 
more reasonable mi^nt easuj find its way. He that could 
fear lest his genius nad fallen upon too old a world , or toaji 
ohill a climate, might consistenüy ma^ify to himself the 
influence of the seasons, and believe his faculties to be vi- 
gorous only half the year. 

His Submission to the seasons was at least inore reasonable. 
than his dread of decayin^ nature, or a frigid zone, for general 
causes must operate uniformly in a general abatement of 
mental power; if less could be performedbythewriter^ less 
likewise would content the iudges of his work. Among ti^s 
lagj^ng race öf frosty grovellers , he mi^ht still have risien into 
emmence by producing somefthing which they should not 
willingly let <ue. Howev«? inferior to the heroes who weire 
bom in better ages, he might still be great among his con^ 
temporaries, with the hope of growing every day greater in Öie 
dwindle of posterity. He might still be a giant among the 
pigmiesj the one-eyed monarch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of Btudy, or particular hours of composition, 
we have little account , and there was perhaps little to be told. 
Bichardson, who seems to have been very dili^ent in his in- 
qniries, but discovers always a wish to find Milton dis- 
oriminated from other men, reiates, " that he would sometimes 
lie awakewhole nights, but not a verse could he make; and 
on a suddisn his poetical faculty would rush upon him with an 
impetus or cestrum^ and his daughter was immediately called 
to secure what came. At other times he would dictate per-; 
haps forty lines in a breath , and then reduce them to halt the 
nmnber.* 

These bursts of light, and involutions of darkness^ these 
transient and involuntaiy excursions and retrocessions of 
invention, having some appearance of deviation from the 
common train of nature , are eagerly cau^ht by the lovers of a 
wonder. Yet something of this inequality happens to every 
man in every mode ofexertion, manual or mental. The 
mechanic cannot handle his hammer and his file at- all times 
with equal dexterity; there are h'oürs'j'He kriowsnol war,' 
when Tos hand is out. By Mr. Eiohärdson's relation, casaalhr 
conyeyedi mach regard caimot be daimed. That in ius intel* 
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lectual hour Milton called for his daughter *'to seöttire whät 
came,** may be questioned; for unluckily it haippehs to "be 
known that his dlaughters were never taught' töwrite: liof 
would he have been obligcd , as is universally confe'äsea, to' 
have employed any casual visitor in disburtuetung hiä me- 
mory, if his daughter could have performed the office. 

The Story of reducinff his extiberancc has been told of 
other authors, and, though doubtless true of every*ilfertile and 
copions mind , seems to have been CTatuitously transferred to 
MÖton. ''- '• 

What he has told üb, and we (^not nöwknowmore^ is, 
that he composed much of this poem in the night andmomin^, 
I suppose before his mind was disturbed witn common busi» 
ness; and that he poured ont with great fluency his im* 
premeditated verse. Versification, free, like his, from tfeo 
distresses of rhyme, limst. hy a worK bo long, beinade Prompt 
and habitaal ; and, when nis thonglits were once ädjasted^ tne 
words would come at his commana. ' •' 

At what particolar times of his life the parts of tu9 ^^ork ' 
were written , cannot often be known. The begiiming of tiie 
thurd book shews that he had lost his sight; andthe introduc- 
tion to the seventh, that the retum oftheKiiighadelöuded 
him with discoontenance, and that he was onendlsd by the . 
licentious festivity of the Restoration. There are no other 
internal notes of time. Milton, being now cleared from all 
effects of his disioyaltjr, had nothing required from him bot 
the common duty of hving in quiet, to be rewarded with the 
conmion right of protection; but this, which, when he skulked 
from the approach of his King, was perhaps more than he 
hoped, seems not to have satisfied him; for no sooner is he 
•are, than he finds himself in danger, " fallen on evil days and 
evil tongues , and with darkness and witih danger compass'd 
round." This darkness, had Ins eyes been better employed, 
had nndoubtedly deserved compassion ; but to add the men- 
tion of danger was ungratefol and unjust He was fallen 
indeed on eoil days; the time was come in which regicides 
could no longer boast their wickedness. But of evil tongues 
for ^filton to complain required impudence at least equal to 
his other powers; Milton, whose wannest advocates must 
allow 'that he never spared any asperity of reproach or bru* 
tality of insolence. 
- 'Bat the Charge itself seems to be false; for it would be 
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hard to recoUeotimyTeproach cast uponhim, either serioufk 
or ludicrous, throug^'tüe whole rcmaining part of bis life. He 
porsued bis studies , or bis amusements , without persecution, 
molestation, or Insult. Such is the reverence paid to great 
abilities, bowever misused: tbey wbo coutemplated in Imlton 
tbe scbolar and the wit were contented to forget the reviler 
of bis King. 

When tbe plague (1665) raged in London, Milton took 
refugeatCbalfo^t, in^ucks; whereElwood, wbohadtaken 
tbe nouse for him, first saw a complete copy of **Paradi8e 
Lost ; " imd . ba^ing perused it, said to bim , ^' Thou hast said 
a great d'eii.upon ^ParadiseLost;' wbat hast thou to say 
upon Para^se. tound ? " 

. Next year,.wben tbe danger of infection bad ceased, he 
retumed to Bun^ill-fields , and designed tbe publication of bis 
poem. A licen^e was necessary, and he could expect no ^reat 
sindness irom a cbaplain of me Arcbbisbop of Canterbunr« 
He seems, bowever, tb have been treated witn tendemess; for 
thougb objectious were made to particular passaj^es, and 
among them to tbeUimile of the sun eclipsed in tl^e nrst book, ) 
yet tbe license was granted; and he sola bis copy, April. 27, 
1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an immediate payment oifive 
pounds , with a stipulation to receive five pounas more when 
thirteen hundred should be sold of the first edition; and 
again, five pounds idfter tbe sale of tbe same number of the 
second edition; and anotbcr five pounds after the same sale 
of tbe tbird. None of the three editions were to be extended 
beyond fifteen hundred copiies. 

Tbe first edition was ot ten books, in a small quarto. The 
Ütles were varied from year to year; and an advertisement 
and tbe arguments of tbe books were omitted in some copies, 
and inserted in others. 

Tbe sale gave him in two years a right to bis second 
payment, for which tbe receipt was signed April 26, 1669. 
Tbe second edition was not given tUl 1674; it was printedin 
smaU octavo; and tbe number of books was increased to 
twelve, by a division pf tbe seventh and twelftb; and some 
other small improvements were made. The tbirH edition 
was publisbed in 1678; and the widow, to whom the copy was 
then to devolve, sola all her claims to Simmöhs for ei^ht 
pounds , according tp her receipt given Dec. 21 , 1680. Sim« ^ 

^rv*^^^ "UnA ol-M'^o/^-r* «%'rwfnnA fr» fi»OT>efo^ fl^A WDolft Weht to 
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Brabazon Aylmer, for twentj-fiye pounds; ai^d Aylmer sold 
to Jacob Tonson half , August 17, 1683, and half, March24/. 
1690, at a price considerably enlar^ed. In the history of 
^^ParadiseLost" a deduction thus minute will rather gratify 
thanfati^e. 

The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem have been 1 
always mentioned as evidences of neglected merit , and of the ' 
uncertainty of literary fame; and inquiries have been made^. 
and conjectures offered , about the causes of its long obscurity ' 
and.late reception. But has the case been trmy stated? 
Havis not lamentation and wonder been lavished on an evil 
that was never feit? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James, the ^'Paradise 
Lost*' received no public acclamations, is readily confessed. 
Wit and Uterature were on the side of the court : and who that 
solicited ,M.vQur or fashion would yenture to praise the de- 
f ender öf the. regicides? All that he hlmself could think his 
due , froiji evtl töngues in evtl daysy was that reverential silence 
which yM ^^iierpnsly preserved. But it cannot be inferred, 
that his poem was not read, or not, however unwillingly« 
admired. 

The sale, if it be cönsidered, will justify the public. Those 
who have rib pojwrer to ludge of past times but by their owUj 
should] always doubt their conclusions. The call for books' 
war not in Milton*s age what it is in the present. To read 
was not then a general amusement; neither traders,. nor' 
offcen gentlemcn , thought themselves disgraced by ignoräilce. 
The women had not then aspired tp literaturej^or was everv 
house supplied with a closct of knowle^dg^. ,• Tnose , indeea, 
who professed learning, were not less le^med than at any 
other time ; but of that middle race .pf students who read 
for pleasure or accomplishment, and who buy the numerous 
proaucts of modern typography, the numb^r was then com* 
paratively small. To prove tue paucitv ofreaders , it mav be 
sufficient to remark, that the nation nad been satisfiednrom 
1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, with only two editions 
oC the works of Shakspeare, wluch probably diu not togefher 
make one thousand copies. 

The sale of thirteen huiidred copies in two years , in oppo* 
sition to so much recent enmity, and to a st^^l^ of versification 
new to all and disgustin^ to many, was an unconunon example 
of the preyalence of geuius, The demand did not immediately 
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increase; for many more readers than were supplied at first 
the nation did not afford. Only three thousand were sold in 
eleven years; for it forced its waywithout assistance; its 
admirers did not dare to publish their opinion; and fhe 
opportunities now given of attracting notice by advertisments 
were then very few; the means of proclaiming the publicätion 
of new books have been produced by that general literature 
which now pervades the nation through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of tne copy still advanced, 
tUl the Revolution put an end to the secrecy of love, and 
**Paradise Lost" broke into open view with sumcient security 
of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper 
Milton surveyed ihe silent progress of his work , and marked 
its reputation stealing its way in a kind of subterraneous 
current through fear and silence. I cannot but conceive him 
calm and conndent, little disappointed , not at all dejocted. 
relying on his own merit with steady consciousness , and 
waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of opinion, and 
the impartiality of a future generation. 

In the mean time he contmued his studies, and su^lied the 
want of sight by a very odd expedient , of which Philips gives 
the following account: 

Mr. Philips teils us, "that though our Author had daily 
about him one or other to read , some persons of man*s estate, 
who, of their own accord, greedily catched at the opportunity 
of being his readers , that they might as well reap the benem 
of what they read to him , as oblige him by the benefit of their 
reading; and others of younger years were sent by their 
parentflvto the same end; yet excusing only the dau^htei» by 
reason of her bodily infirmity and difficult utterance of speecn 
(which, to say truth, I doubt was the principal cause of 
excusing her) the other two were condemned to the Perfor- 
mance of reading, and exactlv pronouncing. of all the 
languages of whateyer book he should , at one time or other, 
think fit to peruse; viz. the Hebrew (and, I think, the Syriac\ 
theGreek, the Latin, theltalian, Spanish, andFrench. AU 
which sorts of books to be confined to read , without under- 
standing one word , must needs be a trial oJF patience almoßt 
beyond endurance. Yet it was endured by both for a Jong 
time , though the irksomeness of this employment could not be 
always concealed, but broke out iaore and inote inta ex- 
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pressions of tmeasiness ; so that at length the^ were all , eyen 
the eldest also, sent out to leam some cnrious and ingenioas 
sorts of manuiacture , that are proper for Women to leam, 
particularly embroideries in gold or silver." 

In the scene of miseij which this mode of intellectaal 
labour sets before our eyes, it is hard to determine whether 
the daughters or the nither are most to be lamented. ^ 
language not understood can never be so read as to give 
pleasure, and very seldom so as to convey meaning. If few 
men would have had resolutiori to write books with such, 
embarrassments , few likewise would have wanted ability to , 
find some better expedient. 

Three years after his "Paradise Lost" (1667), he published 
hifr **History of England/* comprising the whole fable of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and continued to the Norman Invasion. : 
Why he should have given the first part , which he seems not : 
to believe, and which is universallyrejected, itisdifficultto- 
conjeetifre. The style is harsh; but it has something of 
rongh vigour, which perhaps may often strlke, thöugh it' 
cannofpleade. " . . * 

On' tbid histoty the Hcenser again fixed his claws, and 
befoffe lie woiild transhiit it to the press tore out several parts. 
Some e^snr^s of the Saxon monks were taken away, lest 
they should be applied to the modern clergy ; and a character 
of the Long Paruament and Assembly of Divines was ex- 
cluded; of which the author gave a copv to the Earl of 
Anglesey, arid which, being afterwards published, hasbeen 
ipee inserted m its proper place. 

The same year were printed, "Paradise Regained" and 
** Sampson Agonistes ,** a tragedy written in imitation of the 
flncients, and never designea by the Author for the stage« 
As these poems were pubBshed by another bookseller, it has 
been asked whether Simmons was discouraged from receivinff 
tiiem by the slow sale of the former. Why a writer changea 
hb bookseller a hundred years ago , I am far from hoping to 
discover. Certainly, he, who m two years sells thirteen 
hündred copies of a volume in qüarto, boughtfor two 
payinents of five popn^s eaph, has no reason to repent his 
ptlrcliEasä. 

• Wheai MiltOÄ sheFed."ParadlsÖ Regairied" to Elwood, 
"This,** Said he, "is owing to yöu*, for 70U put it in my 
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head hj the question ypu put to me 
wise I nad not thougbt of. 



atChalfont, whlchother« 



His last poetical offspring was his favourite. He could 
not, as Elwood relates , enduretohear ^'ParadiseLost** pre* 
jferred to '^ Paradise Regained.*' Many causes maj vitiate a 
writer*s judgment of bis OTvn works. On that which has cost 
1dm mach labour he sets a hi^h value , because he is unwilUng^ 
to think that he has been ailigent in vain; what has been 
produced without toilsome efforts is considered with delisht^ 
as a proof of yigorous facrulties and fertile invention; andthe 
last work, whatever it be, has necessarilj^ most of the grace 
of noveltjr. Milton, however it happened , had this prejudice, 
and had it to himself. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent of com- 
prehension , that entitled this great Author to our veneration, 
maj be added a kind of humble dignity. which did not disdain 
the meanest Services to literature. Tne epic poet, the con<> 
trovertist, the politician. havins already descended to accom- 
modate children with a oook of rudiments, now, in the last 
y^ars ofiits lifo , conmoseda book of V>sie for the Initiation of 
«tudents in philosophj; and published (1672), Artis Loffioce 
pienior Imtüulio ad Petri Rami Methodum, concinnata; th^t is. 
'iAnew Scheme of Logic, accordine^ to theMethod of Ramus/ 
I know not whether, even in this book, he did not intend an 
act of hostility against the Universities; for Bamus was one 
of the first oppu^ers of the old philosophy, who duitturbed 
with innovations the quiet of the scnools. 

His polemical dispos^tion again revived. H^ naä.now 
been saie so long, that he forgot his fears, and j>ublished tk 
" Treatiseoftrue Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, and 
the best Means to prevent the Growth of Popery." 

But this little tract is modestly written, with respectfnl 
mention of the Church of England, an(J an appeal to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. His priuciple of toleration is , agree- 
ment in the sufficiency of the Scriptures; and he extends it to 
all who, whatever their opinions are, profess to dci'ive them 
from the Sacred Books. The papists appeal to otner testi- 
monies, and are therefore, in his opinion, not to Ife pennitted 
the libertv of either pubuc or private worship; for thoügli 
theypleadconscience, "wehave no Warrant, he says, "to 
nE|gard conscience which is not grounded in Scripture, 

These who are not convinced by his reasons» may ba 
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t>erhaps4elighted with his wit. The tcnp Homan Catbolic iif , 
' ne says^' pne of the Fope's bulls ; it is ]^|^uücular universal, or 
catiiQÜ^schismatic." ■' 

^elias'. however, something bester. As the best preser- 
vatii^ agauist popery, he recomii^ends the diligent perusal of 
the Scj^iti^türers , a daty, from w^fch he warns tne busy part of 
mankina not to think thcmselve^ excused. 

He no'W reprinted his juvenile poems , with some additions« 

In the last year of his life he sent to the jpress , seeming to 
take delight in publication, a collection orFamiliar Epistles 
in Latin; tö ü^ich, being too few to make a volume, he added 
some academical exercises, 'which perhaps he perused with 
pleasurO) as they recalled to his memory the days of vouth, 
put for which nothing but veneration for his name could now 
procure a reader. 

When he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the gout , with 
which he had been long tormented, prevailed over the 
enfe^bled powers of nature. He died by a quiet and silei^t 
ej:püration, about the lOth of November , 1674 , at his hous^ in 
Bw^lilnfie and was buried nezt his father in the chancel 
Ol Struiles , at Cripplegate. His funeral was very splendidly 
and numerously attended. 

üpon his grave there is supposed to have heen no me- 
morial; but m our time a monument has been erected in 
Westminster Abbey "To the Author of Paradise Lost," bV 
Mr. Benson, who has in the inscription bestowed more words 
upon himself than upon Milton. 

When the insenption for the monument of Philips , in 

- which he was said to be soll Miltono secundus, was exhibited 

■fi) Dr. Sprat, then dean of Westminster, he refused to admit 

n; the name of Milton was, in his opinion, too detestable 

to be read on the wall of a building dedicated to deyotion. 

;Atterbury,who succeeded him, being author of the inscription, 

permitted its reception. "And such has been the change of 

public opinion," said Dr. Gregory, from whom I heard this 

account, " that I have seen erected in the church a statue of 

tiiat man , whose name I once knew considered as a pollution 

of its walls." 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his youth 
emhiently beauti^ , so as to have been called the Lady of bis: 
College. His hair , which was of a light brown , parted at the 
fore-top , and hung down upon hb Shoulders, according to the 
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picture which hehasgivenof Adam. He was, however, not 
of the heroic stature, but rather below the middle size, 
according to/Mr. Richardson, who mcntions him as having 
narrowly escaped from being short and thick. He was 
vigorous and active, and deughted in the exercise of the 
sword, in which he is related to have been eminently skilfiil. 
His weapon was, I believe, not the rapier, but the back- 
sword, of which he reconunends the use in his book*^on 
(education. 

His eyes are said never to have been Tiright; but, if 
be was a dexterons fencer, they must have been once 
quick. 

His domestic habits , so far as they are known , were those 
of a severe student. He drank little stron^ drink of any kind, 
and fed without excess in quantit^, and in his earlier years 
without delicacy of choice. In bis youth he studied late at 
night; but afterwards changed his hours^ and rested in bed 
from nine to four in the summer , and five m the winter. The 
course of his day was best known aftcr he was blind. When 
he first rose, he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and 
then studied tili twelve; then took some exercise for an hour: 
tben dined, then played on the or^an, and sang, or heara 
another sin^; then studied tili six; then entertained bis 
visitors tili eight; then supped, and, after apipeoftobaeco 
and a ^lass oiwater, went to bed. 

So IS his life described : but this even tenor appears attain- 
able only in Colleges. He that lives in the world will some- 
times have the succession of his practice broken and confused. 
Visitors , of whom Milton is represented to have had great 
numbers, will come and stay unseaspnably ; business, of 
which every man has some, must be done wnen others will 
do it. 

When he did not care to rise earlj*, he had sömething read 
to him by his bedside ; perhaps at this^time his daughters were 
employed. He composed much in the momin^, and dictated 
in the day, sitting obliquely in an elbow-chair, with his leg 
thrown over the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. In the 
civil wars he Icnt his personal estate to the parliament; but 
when, after the contest was decided, he solicited repayment, 
he met not only with ne^lect, but sharp rebuke ; and, naving 
tired both himself and nis mends, was giyen up to poverty 
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and hopeless Indignation, tili he shewed how able he was to 
do greater service. He was then made Latin secretary, with 
two hundred pounds a year: and had a thousand pounds for 
his "Defence of the Peopje." His widow, who. after his 
death, retired to Namptwich, in Cheshire, and died about 
1729, is said to have reported that he lost two thousand 
pounds by entrusting it to a scrivener: and that, in the 
general depredation upon the church, ne had grasped an 
estate of about sixty pounds a year belonging to Westminster 
Abbey, which, like other sharers of the plunder of rebellion, 
Jie was afterwards obliged to retum. Two thousand pounds, 
which he had placed in the Excise-office, were ako lost. 
There is yet no reason to believe that he was ever reduced tb 
indi^ence. His wants, beiug few, were competently sup- 
pliea. He sold his library before his death ^ and left his 
family fifteen hundred pounds, on which his widow laid hold, 
and only gave one hunoredto each of his daughters. 

His literature was unquestionably great. He read all the 
languages which are considered either as leamed or polite ; 
Hebrew with its two dialects, Greek, Latin, ' ttalian, French, 
and Spanish. In Latin his skill was such as places him in the 
first rank of writers and critics; and he appcars to hare 
cultivated Italian with uncommon diligence. The books in 
which his dau^hter^ who nsed to read to him, represented 
him as most delightm^, after Homer, which he could almöst 
repeat, were Ovid's Metamorphoses and Euripides. His 
Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock's kindness, now in my hands: 
the mar^in is sometimes noted; but I have found nothing 
remarkaole. 

Of the English poets he sct most value upon Spenser, 
Shakspeare , and Cowley. Spenser was apparently his 
favourite; Shakspeare he may easily be supposed to like, 
with every other skilfiil reader; but I should not have ex- 
pected that Cowley, whose ideas of excellence were so dif- 
ferent from his own, would have had much of his approbation. 
His character of Öryden, who sometimes visited him, was, 
that he was a good rhjTnist , but no poct. 

His theolo^cal opinions are said to have been first Cal- 
vinistical; ana afterwards, perhaps when he began to hate 
the presbyterians, to have tended towards Armimanism. In 
the mixed questions of theology and govemment, he never 
thinks that ne can recede üeut enough from popery or prelacy : 
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but what Baudius says ofErasmusj^öeins applicable to him, 
magishabuü quod fugeretj quam quqd ^^eg^firetur. He had de- 
termined rather what to condemn, than what to approve. He 
'^as not associated himself with any . denomination of pro- 
Ttestants : we know rather what he w;as not, than what he was. 
"J^e was not of the chureh of Home : he was not of the church 
tf England. 

* '^ *Tb be of no church is danserous. Beligion , of which the 
x'ewards ar^ distant, and whicn is animateoonlj bj faith and 

*boge, will glide by degrees out of the mind, imless it be 
invigorated and reimpressed by external ordinances, bj stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influence of example. 
Milton, who appears to have had füll conviction of the tnith 
. of Christianity , and to have regarded the Holy Scriptures 
' with the profoundest venera tion, and to have been untainted 
by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to have lived in 
Iteonhrmed belief of the immediate and occasional agency of 

* Providence , yet grew old without any visible worsnip. In 
the distribution of his hours, thcre was no hour of prayer, 
either solitary, or with his household; omitting public 
prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this Omission the reason has been sought upon a sup- 
position which ought never to be made, that men live with 
their own approbation, and justify their conduct tp them- 
selves. Prayer certainly was not thought superfluous by him, 
who represents our first parents as prayin^ acceptably in the 
State Ol innocence, and emcaciously after uieir fall. That he 
lived without prayer can hardly be affirmed; his studies and 

jneditations were an habitual prayer. The neglect of it in his 
family was probably a fault for which he condemned himself, 
and which he intended to correct, but that death, as töo often 
happens, intercepted his reformation. 

His political notions were those of an acrimonious and 
surly republican, for which it is not known that he gave any 
better reason than that ^^ a populär govemment was the most 

' frugal ; for the trappings of a monarchy would set up an 
ordmary conmionwealth?' It is surely venr shallow policy 
tiiat supposes money to be the chief c^oa : and even this, 
without considering that the support and expenseof a court is, 
for the most part, only a particular kind of tra£Sc. for whicb 
money is circulated without any national impoverisnment. 
\ Milton's republicanism was, I am afiraid, founded in an 
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envious hatred of greatness, and a sollen desire of inde- 

Sendance ; in petiüauce impatient of control , and pride dis- 
ainf lü of superiority. He nated monarchs in the state, and 
prelates in the church ; for he hated all whom he was reqiiired 
to obey. It is to be suspected, that his predominant desire 
was to destroy rather than establish, ana that he feit not so 
much the love of liberty as repu^ance to authority. 

It has been observed, that tney who most louiUj clamoor 
for liberty do not most Hberally grant it. What we know of 
Milton's character, in donvestiß relations, is, that he was 
severe and arbitrary. His family eonsisted of women; and 
there appears in his l>ooks soi^ethm^ like a Turkish contempt 
of femaies, as subordinate ^nd inferior beings. That his own 
daughters might not break the ranks, he suffered them to be 
depressed by a mean and penurious edneation. He thought 
women made only for obedience, and man only for rebellion. 

Of his family some aecount may be expected. His sister 
first married to Mr. Philips, afterwa^ds married to Mr. Agar^ 
a firiend of her first husband, who succeeded him in the Crown- 
Office. She had, by her first husband, Edward and John, the 
twonephewswhomMiltoneducated; and, byhersecond, two 
daughters. 

His brother, Sir Christopher, bad two daughters. Mary 
andCatharine; and a son, Thomas, who succeeded Agar in 
tibe Crown-office, and left a daughter living, in 1749, in Gros- 
Yenor-street. 

Milton had children only by his first wife; Anne, Mary, 

;and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, married a master- 

Jbuilderj and diedof her first cnild. Mary died single. Deborah 

.ji)arriedjAbraham Clark, a weaver in Spitalfields, and lived 

ievenjysix years, to August 1727. This is the daughter of 

whom public mention has been made. She could repeat the 

first lines of Homer, the Metamorphoses, and some of Euri* 

pides, by having orten read them. Yet here incredulity is 

,]^ady to make a stand. Many repetitions are necessary to ßx 

.in the memory lines not understood; and why should Milton 

- wish or want to hcar them so often? These bnes were at the 

beginning of the poems. Of a book written in a language not • 

imaerstood, the beginning raises no more attention than the 

endj and as those that understand it know commonly the 

beginning best, its rehearsal will seldom be necesf aiy. It is 

/oftjifM*« Li»et. /. 7 
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not likely that Milton required any passage to be so much 
repeated as that his daughter could leam it : nor likely that 
he desired the initial lines to be read at all; nor that the 
daughter, weary of the drudgery of pronouncing unideal 
Sounds, would voluntarily commit them to memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, and pro- 
mised some establishment, but died soon after. Queen 
Caroline sent her fifty guineas. She had seven sons and three 
daughters; but none of them had any children, except her 
8on Oaleb and her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort 
St. Gk!orge, in the East Indies , and had two sons, of whom 
nothing is now known. Elizabeth married Thomas Foster, a 
weaverinSpital£elds; and had seven children, who all died. 
She kept a petty grocer's or chandler's shop, firet at Holloway, 
and afterwards in Cock-lane, near Shoreditch Church. Sne 
knew little of her grandfather, and that little was not good. 
She told of his harshness to his daughters, and his refusal to 
have them taught to write; and, in Opposition to other ac- 
counts, represented him as delicate, though temperate, in 
hisdielL 

In 1750, April 5, "Comus" was played for her benefit. 
She had so little acquaintance with diversion or eaiet^, that 
she did not know what was intended when a benefit was 
offered her. The profits of the night were only one hundred 
and thirty pounds, though Dr. Newton brought a large con* 
tribution: and twenty pounds were given by Tonson, a man 
who is to be praised as ofteu as he is named. Of this sum, one 
hundred pounds were placed in the Stocks, after some debate 
between ner and her husband in whose name it should be 
entered ; and the rest augmented their little stock, with which 
they removed to IsUngton. This was the greatest benefaction 
that "ParadiseLost" ever procured the Author'sdescendants; 
and to this he who has now attempted to relate his lif e had the 
honour of contributing a prologue. 

In the examination of Milton's poetical works, Ishall pay 
so much regard to time as to begin with his juvenile proauo- 
tions. For his early pieces be seems to have had a degree of 
fondness not very laudable; what he has once written he re- 
solves to preserve, and gives to the public an unfinished pocm, 
which he broke off because he was ^^ nothing satisfied with 
what he had done," supposing his readers less nice than liim- 
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seif. These preludes to his future labours are in Italian, La* 
tin, and English. Of tKe Italian I cannot pretend to speak as 
a critic; but I have heard them commended b;^ a man well 
qualified to decide theilr merit The Latin pieces are la- 
sciously elegant^ but the delight whieh they Word is rather 
by the exquisite unitatioia of the ancient writers, by the purity 
of the diction, and the harmony of the numbers, than by any 
power of invention, or vi^öur of sentiment. They are not all 
of equal value; the elegies excel the ödes; and some of the 
exercises on Gunpowder Treason might have been spared. 

The English poems, thou^h they make no promises of 
" Paradise lost," have this evidence of genius, that they have 
a cast original and unborrowed. But their peculiarity is not 
excellence ; if they differ from the verses of others, they differ 
£br the worse; for they are too ofben distinguished by re- 
pulsive harshn^s; the combinations of words are new, but 
they are not pieasing: the rhvmes and epithets seem to be 
laboriously sought. and violentiy applied. 

That in the early parts of his life he wrote with much care 
appears from his manuscripts, happily preserved at Cam- 
Imdge , in whieh many of his smaller works are found as they 
were nrst written, with the subsequent correetions. Such 
relics shew how excellence is acquired; what we hope ever to ^ 
dowithease, we must leam first to do with diligence. 

Those who admire the beauties of this great poet some- 
times force their own judgment into false approbation of his 
little pieces, and prevail upon themselves to think that ad- 
mirable whieh is only singular. AU that short compositions 
can commonly attain is neatness and elegance. Milton never 
leamed the art of doing little things with grace; he overlooked 
the milder excellence of suavity and softness; he was a lion 
that had no skill in dangling the kid. 

One of the poems on whieh much praise has been bestowed,- 
is <^Lycidas; of whieh the dictioa is harsh , the rhymes nn* 
certain, and the numbers unpleasing. What beauly there is 
we must therefore seek in the sentiments and images. It is 
not to be considered as the effusion of real passion; for pas> 
aion runs not after remote allusions and obscure opimons. 
Passion plucks no berries from the mvrtle aad ivy, nor calls 
upon Arethuse and Mincius. nor teils of rough satyrs and 
^ fauns with cloven heel." Where there is leisure for fiction, 

there is little grief« 

7« 
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In this poem tliere is no natore, for there in no tnith; there 
/ is no art, for there is nothin^ new. Its form is that of a 
pastoral; easj, vulgär, and t^erefore dis^ustinff, whateyer 
Images it can supply are long ago exhausted; and its inherent 
improbabilily always forces dissatisfaction on the mind, 
Wnen Cowley teils of Hervey. that they studied together, it 
is easy to suppose how mach ne must miss the companion of 
his labours, and the partner of liis discoveries; out what 
image of tendemess can be excited by these lines? 

** We drore a ficid, and botli tut^cthcr heard 
What tlme the Rrey fly wind« her sultry hörn, 
Battening onr floolu with the freah dewa or ni;?ht« 

We know that they nev^er drove a field, and theyjiadno 
flocks to hatten ; and thongh it be allowed that theveppesen- 
tation may be allegorical, the tnre meaning is so uncertain 
and remote, that it is never sought, because it cannot be 
known when it is found. 

Amon^ the flocks, and copses, and *flowers, appear the 
heathen deities; Jove and Fhoebus, Neptune and i£olus, 
with a long train of mythological imasery, such asa-college 
easily supplies. Nothmg can less dispTay Knowledge, or less 
exercise invention, than to teil how a shepherd has lost his 
companion^ and must now feed his flocks alone, without any 
judge of his skill in piping; and how one god asks another 
goa what has become of Lycidas, and how neither god can 
teil. He who thus ffrieves will excite no sympathy; ne who 
thus praises will conier no honour. 

Tnis poem has yet a grosser fault. With these trifling fic- 
tions are minglcd the most awful and sacred truths, such as 
-ought never to be polluted with such irreverent combinations. 
The shepherd likewise is now a feeder of sheep, and after- 
wards an ecclesiastical ^astor, a superinteudent of a Christian 
flock. Such equivocations are always unskilful; but here 
they are indecent, and at least approach to impiety, of 
which, however, I believe the writer not to have been con- 
scious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, th»t 
its blaze drives away the eye irom nice examination. Surely 
no man could have lancied that he read "Lycidas " with plea- 
«ure. had he not known the author. 

Of the two pieces, "L'AUegro" and " II Penseroso," I be- 
lieve opiniQn is uniform; every man that reads tiiem, reads 
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them with pleasure. The Author^s design is not, what Theo- 
bald has remarked^ merely to shew how objecto derive their 
colours from the mind, by representing the Operation of the 
same things upon the gav and the melancholy temper. or upon 
the same man as he is differently disposed; but ratner how, 
among tiie successive variety ioi appearances^ every dispo- 
sition of mind takes hold on those by which it niay be gra- 
tified. 

The cheerful man hears the lark in the morning ; the pen- 
sive man hears the nightingale in the evening. The cheerful 
man sees the cock strut , and hears the hom and hounds echo 
in the wood ; then walks , not unseen, to observe the glory of 
therising sun, or listen to the singing milk-maid, and view 
the labours of the ploughman and the mower; then castshia 
eves about him over scenes of smiling plenty, and looks up to 
tne distant tower, the residence of some fair inhabitant; tnus 
he pursues real gaiety through a day of labour or of pla^, and 
delights himselfat night with the fanciful narratives of super- 
stitious ignorance. 

^ The pensive man, at one time, walks unseen to muse at 
midnight ; and at another hears the sullen curfew. If the wea- 
ther drives him home , he sito in a room lighted only by glow* 
ing embers; or by.a lonely lamp outwatches the north 8t£r, to 
discover the habitation of separate souls, and varies the shades 
of meditation, by contemplating the magnificent or pathetic 
scenes of tragic and epic poetry. When the morning comes, 
a morning gloomy wim ram and wind , he wqika into tne dark 
trackless woods, falls asleep by some ^murmuring water, and 
with melancholy enthusiasm expecto some dream of prognosti- 
cation , or some music played by aerial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are solitary, silent inhabitants 
of the breast, thatneither receive nor transmitcommunication: 
nomention is therefore made of a philosophical friend, or a 
pleasant companion. The seriousness does not arise firom any 
participation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the pleasures of 
the bottle. 

The man of cheerfulness, having exhausted thecountiy, 
tries what towered cities will afford, and mingles with ^scenes 
of splendour, gay assemblies, and nuptial festivities; but he 
mingles a mere spectator, as, when the leamed comedies of 
Jonson, orthewüddramasof Shakspeare, areezhibited| be 
attends the theatre. 
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The pensire man nerer loses himself in crowds^ but walks 
the cloister , er frequents the cathedral. Müton probably bad 
not yet forsaken the church. \ 

/^ Both bis characters delight in music ; bnt he seems to think \ 
r\ I that cheerful notes wonld have obtained from Pluto a complete | 
\ l dismission of Eurydice, of whomsolemnsoundsonlyprocured y 
\ a conditional release. / 

For the old age of Cheerfulness he makes no provision : but 
Melancholy he conducts with ^eat dignity to the close of lifo. 
His cheerfulness is without levity, and ms pensiveness withont 
asperity. •" '^ 

Through these two poems the Images are jproperly selected 
and nicel^ distin^ished; but the colours otthe diction seem 
not sufficiently discriminated. I know not whether characters 
are kept sufficiently apart. No mirth can, indeed , be found 
inpiis melancholy; but I am afraid that 1 always meet some 
melancholy in his mirth. They are two noble efforts of Imagi- 
nation. 

The greatest of his jurenile Performances is the mask of 
**Comus . ' in which may very plainly be discovered the dawn 
or twilight of "Paradise Lost. Miltonappears tohave formed 
rery ew^r that system of diction, and mede of verse, which his 
maturer judgment approved, and from which he never en- 
deavoured nor desired^o deviate. 

Nor does "Comus ** afford only a specimen of bis language ; 
it exhibits likewise bis power of description and his vigour of 
Bentiment, employed in the praise|and defence ofvirtue. A 
work more truly poetical is rarely found; allusions, Images, 
and descriptive epithets, embellisn almost every period with 
lavish decoration. As a series of lines, therefore, itmaybe 
considered as worthy of all the admiration with which the 
FOtaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not probable. A' 
mask, inthoseparts where snpematural Intervention isjad- 
mitted, must indeed be given up to all the freaks of imaMA- 
tion; but, so far as the action is merely human, it ougnt tp 
■ be reasonable, which can hardly be said of the conduct of the 
two brothers; who, when their sister sinks with fatigue in a 
pathless wildemess, wander both away together in search öf 
fernes too far to find their way back, and leave a helpless lady 
to au the sadness and danger of solitude« This, however, is a 
defect overbalanced by its convenience. 
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- What deserves more reprehension it, that the prologae 
spoken in the wild wood by the attendant Spirit is addressed 
to the audience; a mode of communication so contrar/ to the 
nature of dramatic representation^that no precedents can Sup- 
port it. 

The discourse of the Spirit is too long; an objectionthat 
maybe made to almost allthefollowingspeechesj thejhave 
not the sprightliness of a dialogue animated by reciprocalcon- 
tention, out seem rather declamations deliberately composed, 
and formerly repeated on a moral auestion. The auditor 
tiierefore listens as to a lecture, witnout passion, without 
anziety. 

The song of Comus has airiness and iollity; but, what may 
recommend Milton's morals as well as nis poeti^, the invits^- 
tions to pleasure are so general, that they excite no distinct 
Images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous hold on 
the fancy! 

The following soliloquies of Comus and the Lady are ele- 
gant , but tedious. The song must owe much to the voice if it 
ever can delight. At last the brothers enter with too much 
tranauillit^; and, when they have feared lest their sister 
should be m danger , and hoped that she is not in danger, the 
eider makcs a speech in praise of chastity, and the younger 
finds how fine it is to be a {jhilosopher. 

Then descends the Spirit in form of a shepherd; and the 
Inrother, insteadofbeing in haste to askhishelp, praiseshis 
singins, and inquires his buconess in that place. Itisremark- 
able, mat at this interview the brother b taken with a short fit 
of rhymin§.'* The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power 
of Comus; the brother moralizes again ; and the Spirit makes 
alon^ narration, of no use because it isfalse, and therefore 
imsuitable to a good bein^. 

In all these parts the ianguag^ is poetical, and the senti- 
ments are generous; but there is something wanting to allure 
attention. 

The dispute between the Lady and Comus is the most 
animated and affecting scene of the drama, and wants nothing 
)}ut a brisker reciprocation of objections and replies to invite 
attention and detain it. 

The songs are vigorous and füll of imagery; but thejr 
are harsh in their diction, and not vexy musical in their 
nnmofinL 



Throughout the whole the fignres are too bold, and fhe 
language too luxoriant for dialogue. It is a drama in 
theepic style, inelegantly splendia, and tediously instruc- 
tive. 

The Sonnets were written in different parts of Milton*s life, 
npon different occasions. Thej deserve not anj particular 
criticism : for of the best it can only be said , that they are not 
bad; ana perhaps only the eighth and tne twenty-first Are 
truly entitled to this elender commendation. The fabric öf a 
sonnet, however adapted to the Italian language, hasnever 
jsacceeded in ours , wnieh , havin^ greater variefy of teimina- 
tion, requires the rhymes to be onen changed. 

Those little pieces may be dispatched without mach 
anxiety; a greater work calls for greater care. lamnowto 
examine '^Faradise Lost;" a poem, which, cönsidered with 
respect to design, may claim the first place , and with r^spect 
to Performance, the second, among the productions oi the 
human mind. 

By the general consent of crities , the first praise of genins 
is due to tne writer of an epiö poem , as it requires an as- 
sembla^e of all the powers which are singly sufficient for other 
compositions. Poetry is the art of uniting pletfsure with truth, 
by calling Imagination to the help of reason. l £pic poetry un- 
dertakes to teach the most important truths !by the most plea* 
sing prece^ts , and th^fore relates some great eVent in tiie 
most affectingmanner.A Histoi^ must supply the writer with 
therudiments of narratron, which he must improve andezalt 
bj a nobler art , must animate bjr dramatic energy , and diver- 
sify by retrospection and anticipation; morality must teach 
him the exact bounds, and different shades of vice and virtue; 
firom policy, and the practice of life, he has to leam the dis- 
criminations of character, and the tendency of the passions, 
either single or combined ; and physiology must supply him 
with illustrations and Images. To put these materials to poeti- 
cal use, is required an Imagination capable pf painting natura, 
and realizing fiction. Nor is he yet a poet tili he has attained 
the whole extension of his language, distinguished all the de- 
licacies of jphrase, and all the colours of words, andleamedto 
a^just their different sounds to all the varieties of metrical mo- 
duation. 

Bossu is of opinion^ that the poet's first work is to find a 
moral, which his fable is afterwards to illustrate and estabUsh. 
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This seems to have been the process ovly of Milton ; the moral 
ofotherpoemsisincidental and consequent; inMilton's onlj 
it is essential and intrinsic. [His purpose was the most useful 
and the most ardaous: ^^to vmdicate the ways of God to man;" 
to shew the reasonableness pf religion, and the necessity of 
obedience to the Divine law. I 

To convej this moral thire must be a fable, a narration 
artfiilly constructed, so as to excite curiosity, and surprise 
expectation. In this part of his work, Milton must be oon- 
fessed to have equallea every other poet. Ue has involved in 
his accoont of the fall of man the events which preceded , and 
those that were to foUow it: he has interwoven the whole Sys- 
tem of theology with such propriety, that every part ap- 
pears to be necessary ; and scarcely any recital is wished 
fOiorter for the sake oi quickening uie progress of the main 
action. 

The subject of an enic poem is naturaüly an event of great 
importance. That of Milton is not the destruction of a cit^, 
tibe conduct of a colony , or the foundation of an empire. ms 
subject is the fate of worlds, the rerolutions of heaven and of 
earth; rebellion against the supreme King, raised by the 
highest Order of created bein^s^ the overthrow of their host, 
and the punishment of their crime; the creation of a new race 
of reasonable creatures, their original happiness and in- 
nocence, their forfeiture of immortality, and tneir restoration 
to hope and peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only by persona 
of elevated dignity. Before the ereatness displayed in Milton's 
poem, all other ^reatness shriiäs awav. The weakestofhis 
a^ents are the highest and noblest of human beings, the ori- 
ginal parents of mankind; with whose actions the Clements 
consented : on whose rcctitude , or deviation of will , depended 
the State of terrestrial nature , and the condition of all the 
futüre inhabitants of the globe. 

Of the other ageuts in the poem , the chief are such as it is 
iireverence to name on slight occasions. The rest were lower 
powers; 

—— of whIch the l^ast conld wield 

Those elementf, and arm him with the forc« 

Of all their regions; 

E>wer8, which only the control of Omnipotence restrains firom 
ying creation waste, and filling the vast ezpanse of space 
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witli nun and confosion. To display the motives and actions 
of beings thus superior, so f ar as human reason can exa- 
mine them, or human imagination represent them, is the ta^k 
which this mighty Poet has undeitaken and performed. 

In the examination of epic poems^much speculation is com- 
monly employed upon the characters. The characters in the 
^^Paradise Lost" which admit of examination are those of 
angels and of man ; of angels good and evil ; of man in his in- 
nocent and sinful State. 

Amon^ the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild and 
placid, Ol easy condescension and freecommunication; that 
of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as may seem, atten- 
tive to the dignity of his own nature. Abdiel and Ga- 
briel appear occasionally. and act as every incident re- 
quires; the solitary fidelity of Abdiel is very amiabiy 
painted. 

Of the evil angels the characters are more diversified. To 
Satan, as Addison observes , such sentiments are given as siut 
*'the most exalted and most depraved bein^." Milton has 
been censured by.Clarke* for the impiety which sometimes 
breaks from Satan's mouth; for there are thoughts, as he 
justly remarks , which no Observation of character can justify, 
oecause no good man would willingly permit them to pass, 
howevertransientlyj through his own mmd. Tomake Satan 
speak as a rebel, without any such expressions as might taint 
the reader's imagination , was indecd one of the great difficul- 
ties in Milton's undertaking; and I cannot but mink that he 
has extricated himself with great happiness. There is in 
Satan's speeches little that can give pain to a pious ear. The 
language of rebellion cannot be the^same with that of 
ol!^dience. The mailignity of Satan foams in haughtiivess and 
oli^tinacy : but his expressions are commonly general, and no 
otherwise oflPensivetlian as they are wicked. 

The other Chiefs of the celestial rebellion are very ju- 
diciously discriniinated in the first and second books; and the 
f<^ocious character of Moloch appears, both in thebattle and 
t£e Council, with exact consistency. 

\ To Adam and to Eve are given , during their innocence, 
8ii^ sentiments as innocence can generate and utter. Their 
love is pure benevolence and mutual veueration ; their repasts 
are wipiout luxury, and their düigence without toll. Their 

• Aotbor oftho **Ea§Bf on Stndy.** 
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addresses to their Maker have little more than ihe yoice of ad- 
miration and gratitude. Froition left them nofhing to ask; 
and innocence left them nothing to fear. 

But with ^ilt enter distrust and diseord, mutaal accnsa» 
tion, and stubbom self-defence; they regard each other with 
alienated minds, and dread their Creator as the avenger of 
their transgression. At last they seek shelter in his mercy, 
soften torepentance, andmeltin supplication. Both before 
and after the fall, Üie superiority of Adam is diligently 
sostäined. 

Of the probable and the marvellous, two parts of a yulgar 
epic poem, which immerge the critic in deep consideration, the 
**Paradise Lost" requires little to be said. It contains the 
history of a miracle, of creation and redemption; it displays 
the power and the mercy of tiifiSapreme Bemg: the probable 
therefore is marvellous, and the marvellous is probable. The 
substance of the narrative is trath; and, as truth allows no 
choice, it is, like necessity, superiorto rule. To theacci- 
dental or adventitioas parts , as to eveiT thing human , some 
slight exceptions may be made; but the mam fabric is im- 
movably supported. 

It is justly remarked by Addison , that this poem has , by 
the nature oi its subject, the advantage above all others, that 
it 18 universally and perpetually interesting. All mankind 
will, through all ages, bear the same relation to Adam and to 
Eve , and must partake of that good and eyil which extend to 
themselves. 

Of the machinery, so called from &eos ano jurjxnvTJgf by 
which is meant the occasional interposition of su^emaiural 
power, anotiier fertile topic of criticalremarksj'here is no room 
to speak, because evenr thing is done under the immediate 
and visible direction oiHeavenj but the rule is so far ob* 
served , that no part of the action ^oiüd have been accom- 
plished by any other means. 

Of episodes, I think there are only two cöntained in 
Baphael s relation of the war in heaven ^ and Michael^jpro- 
phetic account of the chan^es to happen m this world. Soth 
are closely connected wUSl the great action*, one was ne- 
cessary to Adam as a waming, the other as'ti consolation. 

To the completeness or integrity of the dCsign, nothing caa 
be objected; it has distinctly and clearly what Aristo tle re- 
<)uires — a begimiing , a miadle , and an end. There is peif- 
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haps no poem, of the same len^h, from which so little can bd 
taken withoat apparent matuation. Here are no funeral 
games, nor is there any lon^ description of a shield. The 
äiort digressions at the beginning of the third, seventh, and 
ninthbooks, might doubtless be spared; bat superfluities so 
beautiful who would take away? or who does not wish that 
tiie author of the ^^Iliad" had gratified succeeding ages with 
a little knowledge of himself ? Perhaps no passages are more 
freqaently or more attentively read than those cxtrinsic para- 

fraphs; and, sincetheendofpoetryispleasure, thatcannot 
e unpoetical with which all are pleased. 

The questions, whetli^r the action of the poem be strictly 
one, whether the poem can be properiy termed heroic, and 
who is the hero , are raised bj such readers as draw their prin- 
ciples of judgment rather from books than from reason. 
Milton, though he entitied ^^Paradise Lost*' only a poem, 
yet calb it himself heroic song. Dryden petalanuy and in- 
decently denies tiie heroism of Adam , because he was over- 
come : out there is no reason whj the hero should not be im- 
fortunate, except established practice, since success and virtue 
do not go necessarily together. Cato is the hero of Lucan ; 
but Lucan's authority will not be suffered by Quintilian to 
decide. However, if success benecessary, Adam*sdeceiyer 
was at last crushed; Adam was rostored to his Maker's favoor, 
and therefore may securely resume his human rank. 

After Ihe scheme and. fabric of the poem, must be con- 
sidered its component parts, the sentiments and the diction4 

The sentiments , as expressive of manners, or appropriated 
to characters, are, for the greater part, unexceptionably 
just 

Splendid passages, containing lessons of morality , or pre* 
cepts of pirudence , occur seldom. Such is the original forma- 
tion of thi$ poem, that, as it admits no human manners tili the 
fall , it pih ^ive little assistance to human conduct. Its end 
is to raise the thoughts above sublunair cares or pleasures. 
Yet the praise ofthat fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained 
his singularity of virtue against the scom of multitudes , may 
be accommodated to all times; and RaphaeFs reproof of 
Adam's curiosity after the planetary motions, with the answer 
retumed by Adam, may be confidently opposed to any mle of 
life which any poet has deHvered. 

The thoughts which are occasionally called forth in the 
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porogress , are such as conld only be produced hy an Imagina- 
tion in the highest degree fervid and active, to wnich materials 
were supplied by incessant study and unlimited curiosity. 
The heat of Milton's mind may be said to sublimate his leam* 
inj^, to throw off into his work the spirit of science , unmingled 
with its grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent, and his 
descriptions are therefore leamed.. He had accustomed his 
imagination to unrestrained indul^ence, and his conceptions 
therefore were extensive. The characteristic quality of his 
poem is sublimity. He sometimes descends to the elegant, 
Dut his element is the ^reat. He cap occasionally invest him* 
seif with grace; but Eis natural port is ^igdntic loftiness.* 
He can please when pleasure is^required; but it is his peculiar 
power to astonish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with his own 
genius, and to know what it was that Nature had bestowed 
upon lum more bountifully than upon others; the power qi 
displayingthevast. illuminating the splendid, enforcingthe 
awful, darkening the gloomy, andaggravatingthedreädful; 
he therefore chose a subject on which too much could not be 
said, on which he might tire his fancy without the censure of 
extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences <|f life, 
did not satiate his appetite of greatness. Topaintthings as 
they are, requires a minute attention, and employs the memory 
ratner than the £anc^. Milton's delight was to sport in tho 
wide regions of possibility ; reality was a scene too narrow for 
his mind. He sent his faculties out upon discovery, into 
worlds where only imagination can travel, and delighted to 
form new modes of existence, and fumish sentiment and action 
to superior beings, to trace the counsels of hell, or accompany 
the choirs of heavcu. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; he muj3t some- 
times revisit earth, and teil of things yisible and known. When 
he cannot raise wonder by the subümity of his mind, he gives 
delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his subject , he never fails to fill the imagina«^ 
tion: but his Images and descriptions of the scenes or Opera- 
tions of Nature do not seem to be always copied firom ori^nal 
form, nortohavethefreshness, raciness, and energy ofim« 
« Algarotti terrn« it giganteica tublimtä Miltoniana» 
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mediale Observation. He saw Nature, as Diyden expresses it, 
^^through the spectades of books^*' and on most occasiona 
caUs leamin^ to bis assistance. The garden of £den bringe 
to bis mind me väle of £nna, where Proserpine was gathering 
fiowers. Satan makes bis way througb iigbting elements, 
like Arge between the Cyanean rocks; or Ulysses, between 
the two Sicilian wj^lpools, when he shunned Charybdis ,on 
the larboard. The mythological allusions have been justly 
censured, as not being always used with notice of their vanitj;. 
but they contribute variety to thenarration,- andproduce an 
altemate ezercise of the memory and the fancy. 

His similes are less numerous, and more various, than those 
of his pre^jBcessors. But he does not con£ne himself within 
the limits of ri^orous comparison: his great exceUence is 
amplitude ; and he expands the adventitious image beyond the 
dimensions which the oecasion required. Thus, comparing 
the shield of Satan to the orb of the moon, he crowds-the Ima- 
gination with the discovery of the telescope, and all Üie 
wonders which the telescope discovers. 

Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to affirm that 
they excel those of all other poets; for this superiority he was 
indebted to his acquaintance with the sacred writings. The 
ancient epic poets, wanting the light of Kevelation, were very 
nnskilful teachers of yirtue ; their principal characters may be 
great, but they are not amiable. The reader may riseirom 
uieirworkswith a greater degree of active or passive fortitude, 
and sometimes of pradcnce; but he will be aole to carry away 
few precepts of justice, and none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, tnat the advantages of 
even Christian knowledge may be possessed in vain. Ariosto's 
pravity is generally known: and, though the Deioerance of 
Jerusalem may be considered as a sacred subject , the poet has 
been very sparing ofmoral Instruction. 

In Milton every line breathes sanctity ot thought and 
purity of manners , except when the train of the narration re^ 
quires the introduction of the rebellious spirits; and even ther 
are compelled to acknowledge their subjection to God, in such 
a manner as excites reverence and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two ; but those two are the 
parents of mankind, venerable before their fall for disnity and 
innocence,and amiable after it for repentance and Submission. 
In the first State Üieir affection is tender without weakuess, 
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and their piety sublime withoat presumptioni. When they 
have sinned, they shew how discord begins in mutual frailty, 
and how it ought to cease in mutaal forbearance: how con- 
fidence of the Divine favour is forfeited by sin, and how hope 
of pardon may be obtained by penitence and prayer. A stat© 
of innocence we can only conceive, ifindeed, inourpresent 
miser^r, it be possible to conceive it; but the sentiments and 
wörship proper to a fallen and offending being, we have all to 
leam, as we have all to practise. 

The Poet, whatever be done, is alwaysgreat. Ourpro- 
^enitors, in their first state, conversed with angels ; even when 
rolly and sin had degraded them , they had not in their humi- 
liation the port of mean suiiors; and they rise again to re- 
verential regard, when we find that Uieir prayers were 
heard. 

As human passions did not enter the world before the fall, 
there is in the "Paradise Lost" little opportunity for the 
pathetic; bat what little there is has not been lost. That 
passion which is peculiar to rational nature, the anguish 
arising from thecpnsciousnessof trans^ession, and the horrors 
attenmn^ the serise of the Divine displeasure , are very justly 
described and forcibly impressed. But the passions are moved 
only on one occasion; sublimity is the general and prevailing 
auality of this poem ; sublimity variously modified, sometimes 
aescriptive, sometimes argamentative.- 

The defects and faults of ^^Paradise Lost," for faults and 
defects every work of man must have , it is the business of 
impartial criticism to discover. As, in displaying the excellence 
ofMilton,! have not made long ouotations,1l3ecauseof selecting 
beauties there had been no ena, I shall in the same general 
manner mention that which seems to deserve censure ; for what 
En^lishman can take delight in transcribing passages, which, 
if they lessen the reputation ofMüton, diminish in some degree 
the honour of our country ? 

The ^enerality of my scheme does not admit the frequent 
notice Ol verbal inaccuracies: which Bentley, perhaps better 
skilled in grammar than in poetry, has often found, tnough he 
sometimes made the n, and whicn he imputed to the obtrusions 
of a reviser , whom the Author's blindness obli^ed him to em- 
ploy ; a supposition rash and groundless, if he tnought it true; 
and ^le and pemicioos , if , as is said , he in private allowed it 
tobefalse. 
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The plan of <' Paradise Lost ** has thisinooiivenience , that 
it compnses neither human actions nor human mannen. The 
man and woman who act and suffer are in a state which no 
other man or woman can ever know. The reader finds no 
transaction in which he can be engaged; beholds no condition 
in which he can by any effort of imagination place himself ; he 
has, therefore, little natural curiosi^ or sympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam*s disobedience; 
we all sin like Adam, and like him must.all bewail our of- 
fences; we have restless and iusidious enemies in the fallen 
angels; and in the blessed spirits we have guardians and 
fdends : in the redemption of mankind we hope to be inclnded; 
and in the description of heaven and hell we are surclj^ in- 
terested , as we are all to reside hereaf ter either in the regions 
ofhorrororofbliss: 

But these truths are too important to be new; thej have 
been taught to our infancy ; they have mingled with our soli- 
tary thoughts and familiär conversations , and are habitually 
interwoveu with the whole texture of life. Being therefore not 
new, they raiseno imaccustomed emotion in the mind; what 
we knew before, we cannot leam; what is* not unexpected, 
cannot surprise. 

Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, fromsome 
we recede with reverence , except when stated hours require 
their association; and from others we shrink withhorror, or 
admit them only as salutary inflictions, as counterpoises to 
our interests and passions. Such Images rather obstruct the 
career of f ancy than incite it. 

Pleasure and terror are, indeed, the genuine sources* of 
poetry ; but poetical pleasure must be such as human Imagina- 
tion ean at least conceivc; and poetical terror such as human 
stren^h and fortitude may combat. The good an4 6vü of 
etermty are too ponderous for the wings of wit ; the mind sinks 
under them with passiye helplessness, content with calm belief 
, and humble adoration. 

Known truths, howcyer, may takc a different appearance, 
,and be conyeyed to the mind by a new train of intermediate 
Images. This Milton has undertaken, and performed wüh 
pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar to himself. Whoever 
considers the few radical positions which the Scfiptures 
afforded him, will wonder by what energetic Operation ne ex- 
panded them to such extent, and ramined them to so mach 
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variel^, restrained as he was by religious reverence from 
lieentiousness of fiction. 

Here is a füll displaj of the united force of study and 
genius; of a great accumulation of materials, withjud^ent 
to digest, and fancy to combine them: Milton was aole to 
select firom nature, or from story, from ancient fable, or from 
modern science, whatever could illustrate or adom bis 
thoi^hts. An accumulation of knowled^e impre^ated bis 
mlno, fermented by study, ^^^d exalted by miagination. 

j It has been tberefore said, without an indecent hyperbole, 
by one of hb encomiasts, tbat in reading ^^ Paradise Lost," we 
read a book of universal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be supplied. The want of 
hmnan interest is always feit. ^^ Paradise Lost*' is one of the 
books which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to 
take up again. None ever wished it longer than it is. Ita 
perusal is a duty rather than a pleasu^e. We read Milton fot 
Instruction, retire harassed and overburdened, and look eise* 
where for recreation; we desert oui; master, and seek for 
companions.^ 

Another inconvenience of Milton*s design is, that it re- 
quires the description ofwhat cannot be de^cribed, the agency 
of spirits. He saw that inimaterialit^ supplied no images, and 
that he could not shew angels actmg .but by Instruments of 
action: he therefore invested them with form and matter. 
This, being necessary, was ther^ore defensible; and he 
should have secured the consistcncy of bis System, by keepkij^ 
immateriality out of sight, and enticin^ bis reader to drop it 
from bis thoughts. But he has unhappin^ perplexed bis poetry 
with bis philosophy. His infernal ana celestial powers are 
sbmetimes pure spirit, and sometimes animated bpdy. When 
Satan walks with his lance upon the huming marlj he has a 
body \ when, in his passage between hell and the new world, 
he is in danger of smking in the vacuity, and is supported by 
a gust of rising vapours, he has a body; when he animates the 
toad, he scems to be mere spirit, that can penctrate matter at 

Sleasure ; when he Starts up in Ms own shape, he has at least a 
etermined form; and when he is brought before Gabriel, he 
has a spear and a s}iield, which hc had the power jofhiding in 
the toad, thoughthearmsofthecontendingangelsareevidently 
xuateriaL 

The Tulgar inhabitants of Pand^monium, being m- 
John9<m*9 Live; i. 8 
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eorporeal spirttSj are at large, ihough wiihout nutnber, in a limited 
Space: yet in the battle, when they were overwhelmed hj 
mountains, their armour hurt them, crushed in upon their 
stthMancey now grown gross hy sinmng, This likewise happened 
to the uncorrupted angels, who were overthrown the soonerfor 
iheir arms^ for unarmed ihey might easily as spirits have ecaded hy 
contraciion or remove. Even as spirits they are hardlyspiritual; 
for contraciion and remove afe images of matter; but if they 
could have escaped withoat their armour, they might have 
escaped from it, and left only the empty cover to be battered. 
Uriel, when he rides on a sunbeam, is material; Satan is 
material, when he is afraid öf the prowess of Adam. 

The confusioh of spirit and matter which pervades the 
^whole narration of the war of Heaven, fills it with incongruity: 
and the book in which it is related is, I believe, the favourite of 
chüdren, and gradually ne^lected as knowledge is increased. 

After the Operation of unmat^rial agents which cannot be 
explained, may be considered that of alle^orical persons which 
have no real existence. To exalt causes into agents, to mvest 
abstract ideas with form? and animate them with activity, bas 
always been the right of poetry . But such airy beings are, for 
the most part, simer6d only to do their natural office, and 
retire. Tnus Fame teils a tal^. and Victory hovers over a 

feneral, or perches on a Standard; but Farne and Victoiy can 
no more. To give them anj real employment, or ascnbe to 
them any material agency, is to make them allegorical no 
longer, but to shock the mind bv ascribing efFects to non-entity. 
In the "Prometheus" of -äfschylus, we see Violence arid 
Strength, and in the "Alcestis" of Euripides, w6 see Death, 
brought upon the stage, all as active persons of the drama; bat 
no precedents can justify absurdity. 

Milton*s allegoiy of Sin and Death is undoubtedly fanltjr. 
Sin is indeed the möther of Death, and may be allowed to be 
the portress of hell ; but when they stop the joumey of Satan, 
a journey described as real, and when Death offers him battle, 
the alle^ory is broken. That Sin and Death should have 
shewn the way to hell, might have been allowed; but they 
cannot facilitate the passage by buüding a bridge, because the 
difficulty of Satan's passage is described as real and sensible, 
and the bridge onght to be only figurativc. The hell assigned 
to the rebeluous spirits is described as not less local than the 
residence of man. It is placed in some distant part of space, 
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separated from the regions of harmonj aad order, bj a cliaotic 
waste and an unoccupied vacuitj; but Sin and Death worked 
ap a mole of aggravcUed soü, cemcnted with asphaltus; a work 
too bulky for ideal architects. 

This unskilfol allegorj appears to me one of the greatest 
faults of the poem; and to this there was no temptation but 
the Author's opinion of its beauty. 

To the condact of the narrative some objections may be 
made. Satan is with ^eat expeetation orought before 
Gabriel in paradise, and is suflered to go away unmolested. 
The creation of man is represented as me conseqaence of the 
vacuity left in heaven bj the ezpulsion of the rebels; yet 
Satan mentions it as a report rife in heaven before bis de- 
parture. 

To find sentiments for the state of innocence was veiy 
difficolt; and something of anticipation, perhaps^ is.nowäoia 
then discovered. Adam^s discourse of dreams.ßQems 90t tobe 
the speculation of a newcreated being. I know not wbet^er 
his answer to the angeFs reproof for curiosity does not want 
JBomething of propriety ; it. is the speech of a man acquainted 
with many other men. Some philosophical notions, especiallv 
when the philosophy is false, might have been better omittea« 
The angel, in a comparison, speaks of timorous deer^ before 
deer were ^et timorous, and before Adam coold understand 
the comparison. 

Druden remarks, that Milton has some flats among his 
elevations. This is only to say that all the parts are not equaL 
In every work one part must be for the sake of others: a 
palacemusthavepassages; a poem must have transitions.^ It 
18 no more to be required that wit should always be blazing, 
than that the sun should always stand at noon. In a great 
work tiiere is a vicissitude of luminous and opaque parts, as 
there is in the world a succession of day and night. Milton, 
when he has expatiated in the sky, may be allowed sometimes 
to revisit earth; for what other author ever soared so high, or 
sustained his flight so long ? ^ 

Milton, being well versed in the Italian poets, appears to 
have borrowed often from them; and, as every man catches 
somethins from his companions, his desire of imitating 
Ariosto's levity has disgraced his work with the **Paradise of 
Fools ;** a fiction not in itself ill-imagined, but too ludicroua for 
its place. 

8« 
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His play on worda, in which he delights too often; lils 
equivocations , which Bentley endeavours to defend by the 
ezample of the ancients ; his unnecessary and ungraceful ose 
of terms of art, it is not necessary to mention, because they are 
easily remarked, and generally censured ; and at last bear so 
üttle proportion to the whole, that they scarcely deserve the 
attention of a critic. 

S|ich are the faolts ofthat wonderful Performance, ""Para- 

dise Lost;"* liviiic]^ he who can put in balance with its beauties 

. must be consjidered not as nice but as dull, as less to be cen- 

\ Bured for wapt of oandour, than pitied for want of sensibility^J 

Of "Paradise Kegained," the general judgment seems now 
to be right, that it is in many parts elegant, and every where 
instructive. It was not to he supposed that the writer of 
^* Paradise Lost" could ever write without great efiusions of 
fancy ; and exalted preeepts of wisdom^ The basis of " Para- 
dise Be^ained" is narrow; a dialogue without action can 
never please like an union of the narrative and dramatie 
powers. Had this poem been written not by Milton, but by 
some imitator, it wo'uld have claimed and reccived universal 
praise. 

If "Paradise Kegained" has been too much depreciated, 
" Sampson Aconistes" has in requital been too much admired. 
It could only be by long prejudice, and the bigotry of leaming, 
that Milton could prefer the ancicnt tragedies, with their in- 
cumbrance of a chorus, to the exhibitions of the French and 
English Stades ; and it is only by a blind confidence in the re- 
putation of Milton, that a drama can be praised in which the 
intermediate parts have neither cause norconsequence,neither 
hasten nor retard the catastrophe. 

In this tragedy are, however, many particular beanties, 
many just sentiraents and striking liues; but it wanta that 
power of attracting the attention which a well-connec^d plan 
produces. 

Milton would not have execlled in dramatic writing: he 
knew human nature only in the gross, and had never studied 
the shades of character, nor the combinations of concunrii^, 
er the perplexity of contending, passions. He had read much, 
and knew what books could teach; but had min^led little in 
the World, and was deficient in theknowledge whicnexperienee 
must confer. 

Through all his gre^ter works there prevails an UBiform 
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Eeculiarityr of dictton, a mode and cast of expression which 
ears little resemblance to that of any former writer; and 
which is so far removed from common use, that an nnleamed 
reader, when he first opens his book, finds himself surpnsed by 
a new lauguage. 

This novelty has been, by those who can find nothing 
wTong in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours after 
words suitable to the grandeur of his ideas. Our langtiage^ 
says Addison, sunk unrier htm. But the truth is, that, both in 
prose and verse, he had formed his style by a perverse and 
pedanti<? priuciple. He was desirous to use En^lish words 
with a foreign idiom. This in all his prose is discovbred and 
condemned; for there judgment operates freeli", neither 
Boftened bv the beauty, nor awed by the diemty^ of his 
thoughts^ but such is the power of his poetry, that ms call is 
obeyed without resistance, the reader feäs himself in captiyily 
to ahigher and a nobler mind, and criticismsinks in admiration. 

Mütou's style was not modified by his subject: what is 
shewn with greater extent in "Paradise Lost," may De found 
in " Comus." One source of his peculiarity was his familiarity 
with the Tuscan poets; the disposition of his words, is, 1 
think, frequently Italian ; perhaps sometimes combined with 
other tongues. 

Of him, at last, may be said what Jonson says of Spenseti 
that he wrote no langua^e^ but has formed what Butler calls a 
Bahylorwih dialect^ in itself harsh and barbarous^ but made 
by exalted genius and extensive leaming the vehicle of so 
much Instruction and so much jpleasure, that, like other 
lovers, we find grace in its deförmity. 

Wnatever be the faults ofbis diction,. he cannot want the 
praise of copiousness and variety: he was master of his 
fanguage in its füll extent; and has select^ßd the melodious 
words with such diligence , that from his book alone the art of 
English poetry might be learned. 

After his aictiou, something must be said of his versification, 
The measure , he says , ui the English heroie verse without rhyme^ 
Of this mode he had many examples among the Italians, and 
some in his own countr^. The Earl of Surrey is said to have 
translated one of Vir^iFs books without rhyme ^ and , besida 
our trasedies, a few short poems had appeared in blank verse, 
particuTarly one tending to reconcile tne nation to Ralegh's 
wild attempt upon Guiana, and probably writteu by lUIegh 
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lumself. These petty Performances cannot be supposed to 
hare mach inflaenced Milton, who more probably took bis 
hint from Trissino's ItcUiä Liberata; and, nndin^ blank yerse 
easier than rhjme, was desiroos of persuading bmiself that it 
is better. 

Rhymey hesays, andsaystnilj, isno necessary adfunct of 
inte poetry. But , -perhaps, of poetrj, as a mental Operation^ 
metre or music is no necessarr adjunct: it is however by the' 
music of metre tbat poetiy has been discriminated in all 
lan^ages; and, in lanffuages melodiously constructed with 
a one proportion of long and short sjllables, metre is 
mifficient. But one lan^^uage cannot commimicate its rales to 
another; where metre is scan^ and imperfect, some help is 
necessaiy. The music of the English heroic lines strikes the 
ear so faintly, that it is easily lost, unless all the sjllables of 
every line co-operate together; this co-operation can be only 
obtamed by the preservation of every verse uninin^led witn 
another as a distinct system of soonds; and this distmctness is 
obtained and preserved by the artifice of rhvme. The variety 
of pauses, so muchboastedby the loversof blank verse, changes 
the measores of an English poet to the periods of a declaimer ; 
and there are only a few skilfiil and happy readers of Milton, 
who 'enable their andience to perceive where the lines end or 
begih. Blankverse, said an ingenioas critic, seems to be verse 
amyio fke eye, 

Foetry may snbsist without rhyme, but English poetry will 
not often please; nor can rhyme ever be safely spared but 
where the subject is able to support itself. Blank verse makes 
flome approach to that which is called the lapidary style; has 
neither the easiness of prose , nor the melody of numbers, and 
therefore tires by long continuance. Of the Italian writers 
without rhyme , whom Milton alleges asprecedents, not one 
is populär; what reason could urge in its defence has been 
confated by the ear. 

But, wnatever be the advantages of rhyme , I cannot pre- 
vail on myself to wish that Milton had been a rhymer; fori 
cannot wish his work to be other than it is; yet like other 
heroes, he is to be admired rather than imitated. He that 
thinks himself capable of astonishing may write blank verse: 
but those that höpe only to please must Qondescend to rhyme. 
f The highest praise of genius is original invention. Milton 
'eannot b« said to havecontrived the structureof an epic poenii 
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and therefore owes reverence of that vi^our and amplitude of 
mind to which all generations must be indebted for the art of 
poetical narration^ for the textures of the fable , the Variation 
of incidents, the mterposition of dialogue, and all the stra- 
tagems that surprise and enchain attention. But, of all the 
borrowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the least indebted. 
He was naturally a thinker for himself , confident of his own 
abilities , and disdainfiil of help or hinderance : he did not re- 
fose admission to the thoughts or images of his predecessors,. 
but he did not seek them. From his contemporanes he neither 
courted nor- received support; there is in his writings nothing 
bj which the pride of .pther authors might be sratified, or 
favour gained, no excnange of praise, nor soucitation of 
, Support. His great works were perfqrmed under discoun- 
tenance, and in blindness; but oifficulties vanished at his 
touch; he was bom for whatever is arduous; and his work 
is not the greatest of heroic poems , only because it is not the 
first 
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Op the great Author of " Hudibras" there is a life prefized 
to the later editions of his poem, bj an unknown writer, and 
iherefore of dispntable anthority; and some account is in- 
cidentallj given by Wood, who confesses the uncertainty of 
his own narrative: more however than they knew cannot 
now be leamed, and nothing remains but to compare and copy 
them. 

Samuel Butler was bom in the parish of Strenshano, in 
Worcestershire, accordingto his biographer, in 1612. This 
account Dr. Nash finds confirmed bj the register. He was 
christened Feb. M. 

His father's condition is varionsly represented. Wood 
mentions him as competently wealthy; but Mr. Longnevüle, 
the son of Butler*s principal friend, says he was an honest 
fanner with some small estate , who made a shif t to educate 
his son at the grammar-school of Worcester, under Mr. Henry 
Bricht, from whose care he removed for a short time to Cam* 
bridge; but, for want of money, was never made a member 
of any colleee. Wood leaves us rather doubtful whether he 
went to Cambridge or Oxford; but at last makes him pass six 
or seven years at Cambridge , without knowin^ in what hall or 
College; yet it can hardly be imagiued that he lived so Ions in 
either umversity but as belongin^ to one house or another; 
and it is still less likely that he could have so long inhabited a 
place of leaming with so little distinction as to leave his 
residence uncertain. Dr. Nash has discovered that his father 
was owner of a house and a little land, worth about eight 
pounds a year , still called Bntler^s tenement. 

Wood has his Information from his brother, whose nar- 
rative placed him at Cambridge , in Opposition to that of his 
neiffhboors, which sent him to Oxford. The brother seems 
the oest auuiority , tili , by conf essing his inability to teil his 
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hall or College^ he gives reason ta suspect that he was resolved 
to bestow on him an academical edacation; but durst not name 
a College ) forfearof detection. 

He was, for some time, according to the author of his 
Life, Clerk to Mr. JeflPerys, ofEarl's Croomb, in Worcester- 
shire , an eminent justice of the peace. In his service he had 
not only leisure for study, but for recreation; bis amusements 
were music and painting: and the reward of his pencil was the 
friendship of the celebrated Cooper. Some pictures , said to 
be his, were shewn to Dr. Nash, at EarFs Croomb ; but, when 
he inquired for them some years afterwards , be found them 
destroyed , to stop Windows , and owns that they hardly de- 
served a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the Countess 
of Kent , where he had the use of a library ; and so much re- 
commended himself to Seiden . that he was often employed by 
him in literary business. Seiden, as is well known, was 
Steward to the Countess, and is supposed to have gained much 
of his wealth by managing her estate. 

In what character Butler was admitted into that lady's 
Service, how long he continued in it, and why he leftit, is, 
like the other incidents of his life , utterly unknown. 

The vicissitudes of his condition placed him afterwards in 
the» family of Sir Samuel Luke , one of Cromwell's officers, 
Here he observed so much of the character of the sectaries, 
that he is said to have written or bcgun his poem at this time; 
and it is likely that such a design would be formed in a pliace 
where he sawtheprinciplesandpracticesoftherebels, auda- 
cious and undisguised in the confidence of success. 

At length the King retumed , and the time came in which 
loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, however, was only 
made secretary to the Earl of Carbury , president of the prin- 
eipality of Wales: who conferred on him the stewardship of 
Ludlow Castle , wnen the Court of the Marches was revived. 

Id this part of his life , he married Mrs. Herbert , a gentle- 
woman of a ^ood family, wid lived, says Wood, upon her 
fortune , havm^ studied the common law, but never practised 
it. A fortune she had, says his biographer, but it was lost by 
bad securities. 

In 1663 was published the first part. containing three 
cantos, of the poem of "Hudibras," whicn, as Prior- relates, 
was made known at court by the taste and influence of the 
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£arl of Dorset. When it was known, it was necessarily 
admired: the Ki^g quoted, the courtiers studied, aud the 
whole party of the royalists applanded it. Every eve watched 
for the golden shower whicn was to fall upon the Author, 
who certainly was not without his part in the general ex- 
pectation. 

In 1664: the sccond part appeared; the curiosity of the 
nation was rekindled, and the wriier was again praised and 
elated« ^ut praise was his whole reward. "Clarendon/* says 
Wood, "gave him reason.to hope for ptaces and employments 
of value and credit;" but no such advantages did he ever 
obtain. It is reported that the King once gave him three him- 
dred guineas ; but of this temporary bounty I find no proo£ 

Wood relates that he was secretary to Viliiers, duke of 
Buckin^ham, when he was chancellor of Cambridge: this is 
doubted by the othcr writer, who vet allows the Duke to have 
been his frequent benefactor. Tnat both these accounts are 
ffidse there is reason to suspect, from a story told by Packe, 
in his accouut of the Life of Wycherlay ; and irom some verses 
which Mr. Thyer has published in the Author*s Bemains. 

" Mr. Wjrcherlej . says Packe , " had always laid hold of 
an opportunity whicn ofifered of representing to the Duke of 
Buckingham how well Mr. Butler had deserved of the royal 
faDoily, Dy writing his inimitable "Hudibras; " and that it was 
a reproach to the court^ that a person of ms lovalty and wit 
shoiüd suffer in obscurity , and under the wants he (ud* The 
Duke always seemed to hearken to him with attention enough ; 
and afber some time undertook to recommend his pretensions 
to his Majesty. Mr. Wycherley , in hopes to keep nim steady 
to his Word, obtained of his Grace to name aday, when he 
might introduce that modest and unfortunate poet to his new 
patron. At last an appointment was made , and the place of 
meeting was agreed to be the Boebuck. Mr. Butler and his 
fneud attended accordingly; the Duke joinedthem; but, as 
thed — ^l would have it, the door of the room wherethey sat 
was open, and his Grace, who had seated himself near it, 
observiqg a pimp of his acquaintance (the creature too was a 
knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately quitted his 
engagement to foUow another kind of business , at which he 
was more ready than in doin^ good offices to men of desert, 
though no one was better aualified than he , both in regard to 
his fortune and understanoing, to protect them; and from thal 
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time to the day of his death , poor Butler never foond the least 
effect of his promise! " 

Such is the story. The verses are written with a degree of 
acrimouy,8uch as neglect and disappointment might catu' ally 
excite ; and such as it would be hard to imagme Butler capable 
of expressing against a man who had any clain to his 
gratitude. 

Notwithstandin^ this disconragement and neglect, he still 
prosecuted his design; and in 1678 published a third part, 
which still leaves the poem imperfect and abrupt. How much 
more heoriginally intended, or with what events the action 
was to be concluded, it is vain to conjecture. Nor can 
it be thought stränge that he should stop here^ however 
unexpectefiy. To write without reward is sufiiciently un- 
pleasmg. He had now arrived at an age when he might think 
it proper to be in j est no longer, and perhaps his health might 
now begm to fail. 

He died in 1680; and Mr. I^ongueville , having unsuccess- 
fully solici^ a subscription for his interment in Westminster 
Abbey, buried him at his own cost in the churchgard of Covent- 
garden. Dr. Simon Patrick read the service. 

Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who nained for his 
authority Mr. Lowndes of äie Treasury, that Butleri had a 
yearly pension of an hundred pounds. This is contradicted 
by au tradition, by the complaints of Oldham, and by the 
reproaches of Dryden; and I am afraid will never De confirmed. 

About sixty years afterwards. Mir. Barber, a printer, 
mavor of London, and a friend toButler*s principles,bestowea 
on nim a monument in Westminster Abbey, thus inscribed: 

SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 

Qni StrenshamifB in agro Vigorn. nat* 1612, 

obiit Lond. 1680. 

Vir doctut impriinis , acer, integer; 

Operlbus Ingcnil, non item pramiis, foeliz 

Satyriei apad noa Carminls Artifex egregina; 

Quo aimulat« Religionla Larvam detraxit. 

Et Perduellium aoelora liberrimb exagitavit; 

Scriptorum in »ao genere, Primui A Poitr^moi« 

Ne, cui vivo deerant fer^ omnia« 

Deeaset etiam mortao Tumulua, 

~ " Hoo tandem poalto marmore, caravlt 

JohamihhiBaebbb, CirfiLöBdinanaiat nSK 
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After bis death were published three small volumesofhier 
posthumous works: I know not by whom coUected, or by wbat 
authority ascertained ; and, latelv, two volumes more have 
been printed by Mr. Thyer, of Manchester, indubitably genuine. 
From none of these pieces canhislifebetraced, orhiscbaracter 
discovered. Someverses, in the last coUection , shew bim to 
have been amoug tbose who ridiculed the institution of the 
RoyalSoteiety , of which the enemies were for some time very 
numerous and very acrimonious , for wbat reason it is bard to 
conceive, since the pbilosophers professed not to advance 
doctrines, but to produce facts; and the most zealous enemy 
of innovation must admit the gradual progress of experience, 
however he may oppoie hypothetical temerity. 

In this mist of^obscurity passed the life of Butler, a man 
wbose name can only perish with bis language. The mode 
and place of bis education are unknown; the events of bis life 
are variously related; and all that can be told witbcertainty is, 
tbat he was poor. 

^The poem of "Hudibras" isoneof tbose compositions of 
which a nation ma^ justly boast; as the Images whicb it 
exhibits are domestic, the sentiments unborrowed and un- 
expected, and the strain of diction original and peculiar. We 
must not, however, suffer the pride, which we assume asthe 
countrymen of Butler, to make anyencroachmentupon justice, 
nor appropriate tbose honours wbich others have a right to 
share. The poem of ^^Hudibras" is not wholly English*, the 
original idea is to be found in the history of ''Don Quixote; " a 
book to wbich a mind of the greatest powers may be indebtod 
wtthout disgrace. 

Cervantes shews a man, who having, by the incessant 
perusal of incredible tales, subiected bis understanding to bis 
Imagination, and familiarised nis mind by pertinacious medi- 
tation to trains of incredible events, and scenes of impossible 
existence; goes out in the pride of knightbood to redress 
wron^s, and defend virgiiis, to rescue captive princesses, and 
tumble usurpers from their thrones; attended by a squire^ 
whose cunnin^, too low for the suspicion of a generous mind, 
enables bim otten to cheat bis master. 

The bifero of Butler is apresbjtertan justice, who, in the 
confidence of legal authority and the ra^of zealous ignorance, 
ranges the couutry to repress superstition and correct abusefr. 
accompanied by an independent clerk| disputatious ana 
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obstinate, with whom he often debates, but nerer conquers 
him. 

Cervantes had so mach kindness for Don Quixote, that» 
howerer he embarrasses him with absurd distresses , he giyes 
him so mach sense and yirtueas may pieserve our esteem; 
wherever he is , or whatever he does , he as made hy matchless 
dexterity commonlv ridiculous, but never contemptible. 

But for poorHadibras, his poet ^ad no tendemess; he 
chooses not that any pity should oe shewn or respectpaidhim; 
he gives him ap at once to laughter and contempt, wiuioat any 
quäity that can dignify or protect him. 

In forming the character of Hodibras, and describing his 
person and habiliments, the Aothor seems to labour with a 
tnmultuous confusion oi dissimilar ideas. He had read the 
history o£ the mockknights-errant; he knew the notions and 
manners ofapresbyteriau magistrate, and tried to ouite the 
absurdities of both, howerer distant, in one personage. Thus 
he gives him that ^edantic ostentation of knowledge whichhas 
no relation to •hivahy, and loads him with msirtial incum- 
brances that can add nothing to his civil dd^iiy. He sends 
him out a colonellingj and yet never brings him within sight of 
war. 

If Hudibras be considered as the representative of the 
presbyterians , it is not easy to say why his weapons should be 
represented as ridiculous oi'useless; for, whatever judgment 
might be passed upon their knowledge or their arguments, 
experience nad sufficiently shewn that meir swords were netto 
be despised. 

Thehero, thus compounded ofswag^erer and pedant, of 
knight and justice, is ledforth to action, with his squireKalpho, 
an independent enthusiast. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the Author, which 
is called the action of the poem , since it is left imperfect , no 
jadgment^^an be made. It is probable that the hero was to be 
led through many luckless adventures, whieh would give 
occasion, uke his.attack upon the ^^ bear and fiddle," to expose 
the ridiculous rigour of the sectaries; like his encounter with 
Sidrophel and Whacum , to make superstition and credulity 
contemptible; or, like his rccourse to the low retailer of 
the law, discover the fraudulent practices of different pro- 
fessions. 

What series of events he would have formed, in what 
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manner he would have rewarded or punished his hcro, it is now 
▼ain to conjecture. His work must nave had , as it seems , the 
deföct which Dryden imputes to Spenser ; the actioacould not 
have been one; there could omy have been a succession 
of incidents, each of which mignt have happened without 
the rest , and which could not all co>operate to any single 
conclusion. 

The discontinoitj of the action might however have been 
easüj for^ven, if there had been action enoogh : but I believe 
eveiy reader regrets the paucity of events, and complains that 
in the'poem of "Hudibras," as in the history of Thucydides, 
there is more said than donc. The scenes are too seldom 
changed, and the attention is tired with long conversation. 

It is, indeed, much more easy to form dialoguos thanto 
contrive adventures. Every position makes way for an arga- 
ment, and every objection dictates an auswer. Whentwo 
disputants are engaged upon a complicated and extensive 
qnestion , the düRculty is not to continue , but to end, the con- 
troversy. But whether it be that we comprehend but few of 
the possibilities of life, or that life itself affords little variety, 
every man who has tried knows how much labour it will cost to 
form such a combination of circumstances as shallhave atonee 
the grace of novelty and credibility, and delight fancy without 
violence to reason. 

Periiaps the dialogue of this poem is not perfect. Some 

Eowcr of enga^ing the attention might have been added to it 
y auicker reciprocation,- by aeasonable interruptions, b^ 
sudaen questious, and oy a nearer approach to dramatic 
sprightliness ; without which fictitious speeches will alwajs 
tire , however sparkling with sentences , and however vane- 
gated with allusions. 

The great source of pleasure is variety. Uniformilr must 
tire at last, thouffh it be uniformity of excellence. We love to 
expect; and, when expectation is disappointed or gratified, 
we want to be again expecting. For tiiis impatience of the 
present, whoever would please must make provision. The 
skilful writer trrttatj mulcet, makes a due distribution of the 
still and animated parts. It is for want of this artful inter- 
texture , and those necessary changes , that the whole of a 
book may be tedious, though all the parts are praised. 

Ifinexhaustiblewit could giveperpetual pleasure. no'e3ne 
would ever leave half-read the work of Butler; forwnatpoet 
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bas ever brought so many remote Images so happily together? 
It is scarcely possible to peruse a page without nnding some 
associalion of Images that was never fornid before. Bj the 
first paragraph the reader is amused , by the next be is de- 
lighted, and by a few more strained to astonishment; but 
iastonisbment is a toilsome pleasure; he is soon weaiy of 
wondering, aüd longs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Mntho dicpre, die aliqaando 
Et bene, die neutrum, die aüquaado male. 

Imagination is useless without knowledge : nature gives in 
vain the power of combination , nnless study and Observation 
supply materials to be combined. Butler's treasures of know- 
ledge appear proportioned to bis expense : whatever topic em- 
ploys bis mind, he shews himself qualified to expand and illus- 
träte it wtth ail the accessaries that books canfumish: heis 
found not only to have travelled the beaten road , but the bye- 
path»of literature; not only to have taken general surveys, 
Dut to have examined pariiculars with minute inspection. ' 

If the French boast the leaming of Kabelais, we need not 
be airaid of confrontittg them with Butler. 

But the most valuable parts of bis Performance are those 
which retired study and native wit caunot supply. He that 
merely makes a book from books may be useml, but can 
scarcely be great. Butler had not suffered life to ^lide beside 
bim unseen or unobserved. He had watched wirn great diu- 
gence the Operations of human nature, and traced tne effects 
of opinion, huinour, interest, and passion. From such re- 
marks proceeded that great number of sententious distichs 
which have passed into conversation, and are added as pro- 
verbial axiomiei to the general stock of practical knowledge. 

When any work nas been viewed and admired, the first 
question of intelligent curiosi^ is, how was it performed? 
" Hudibras** was not a hasty efifusion : it was not produced by 
a sudden tumult of Imagination, or a snort paroxysm of violent 
labour. To accümulate such a mäss of seiitiments at the call 
of accidental desire, *or of sudden necessity , is be^ond the 
reach and power of the most active and eomprehensive mind. 
I am informed by Mr. Thyer, of Manchester, that excellent 
editor of this Anthor*s relics, that he could shew something 
like ** Hudibras '* in prose. He has in bis possession the com- 
mon-place book, in which Butler reposited not such events 
and precepts as are gathered by reading, but such remarks, 
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similitudes, allusions, assemblages, or inferences, as occasion 
prompted, or meditation produced , those thoughts that were 
generated in bis own mind, and might be usefudlj applied to 
some future purpose. Such is the labour of those who write 
for immortahty. 

But human works are not easily found without a perishable 
part. Of the ancient poets every reader feels the mythology 
tedious and oppressive. Of ^^ Hudibras ," the manners, being 
founded on opinions , are temporary ana local , and therefore - 
become every da^ less intelligible , and less strikins. What 
Cicero says of philosophy is true likewise of wit ana humoury 
that **time efifaces the iictions of opinions, and cobfirms the 
\determination8 of.Nature." Such manners as depend upon 
Standing relations and general passions are co*extended with 
the race of man; but those modifications of life and peculia- 
rities of . practice , which are the progeny of error and per- 
Terseness , or at best of some accidentai iiinuence or transient 
persuasion. must perish with their parents. 

. Much. tnerefore of that humour which transpotted the last 
Century with merriment is lost to us , who do not know the 
sour solemnity, the sullen superstition, the gloomy morose- 
jxess, and the stubbomscruplesof the ancient puritans: or, if 
we knew them, derive our information only irom books^ or 
from tradition, have never had them before our eyes, and 
cannot but by recollection and study understand the lines in 
which they are satirized. Our grandfathers knew the picture 
from the life; we judge of the life by contemplating the 
picture. 

It is scarcely possible , in the regularity and composure of 
the present time, to image the tumult of absurdity, and 
clamour of contradiction, which perpiexed doctrine, dis- 
ordered practice, and disturbed both public and private quiet, 
in that age when Subordination was broken, and awe was 
hissed away ; when any unsettled Innovator, who could hatch 
a half-formed notion, produced it to the public; wheneveiy 
man might become a preacher, and almost every preacher 
could collect a congregation. 

The wisdom ot the nation is very reasonably supposed to 
reside in the parliament. What can be concluded of the 
lower classes of the people, when, in one of the parliaments 
summoned by Cromwell, it was seriously proposed, that all 
the records in the Tower should bebumt, that all memory of 
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tfdngs past should be effac^ed^ and that the whole STStem of 
Hfe äould commence anew? 

We haye never been witnesses of animositieö ezcited by 

the use of mince-pies and plum-porridge; nor seen with what 

abhorrence those, who coiud eat them at all other times of the 

jear, would shrink from them in December. An old puritan. 

' who was alive in mv childhood , being at one of the leasts ox 

the church invited 07 a neighbonr to partake bis cheer, told 

.ikilim, that if he would treat him at an alehouse with beer 

' brewedfor all times and seasons, he should accept his kindness, 

but would have none of his superstitious meats or drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenetswas the illegality of all games 
of Chance ; and he that reads Gataker upon Lots may see how 
much leaming and reason one of the fixst scholars of his age 
thought necessary, to prove that it was no crime to|throw a 
die, or play at cards , or to hide a Shilling for the reckoning. 
Astrology , however, against which so much of the satire 
is directed, was not more the folly of the puritans than of 
others. It had in that time a very extensive dominion. Its 

fredictions raised hopes and fears in minds which oueht to 
ave rejected it with c^Ontempt. In* hazälSrdous undertäings 
care was taken to be^n under the influence of a propitious 
planet; and, when the King was' prisoner in Carisbrook 
Castle, an astrologer was consulted what hour would be found 
most fayourable to an escape. 

What effect this poem had upon the public , whether it 
shamed imposture, or reclaimed credulity, is not easily de- 
termined. Cheats can seldom stand long a^inst laughter. 
It is certain that the credit of planetaiy intelligence wore fast 
away; though some men of uiowledge, and Dryden among 
them , continued to believe that conjunctions and oppositions 
had a great part in the distribution of good or evil , and in the 
government of sublunary thioffs. 

Poetical action ousht to be probable upon certain suppo- 
sitions; and such probabiUty as buriesque requires isnere 
tiolated only by one incident. Nothing can shew more 
plainly the necessity of doin^ something, and the difficulty 
of finoinff something to do , tiian that Butler was reduced to 
transfer to his hero the flagellation of Sancho^ not tiie most 
agreelible fiction of Cervantes; vezysuitable, indeed, tothe 
mannen» of that age and nation, which ascribed wonderful 
efBcacy to voluntaiy penances; but so remotie from [the 
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practi(ie and opinibns of the Hudibradtic time, that judgment 
aud imagination are alike offended. 

The diction of this poem is grossly familiär, and the 
ntunbers puiposely neglected, except in a few places where 
the thoughts bv their native exceilence secure themselves 
hoüf. violation, oeing such as mean langua^e cannot express. 
The mode of versification has been blamed by Drydeai, who 
regrets that the heröic measurc was not rathor chosdh. To 
the critical sentence of Druden the highes t re^erence would 
be due, were not bis decisions often precipitate, and bis opi- 
nions immature. 'When he wished to ehange the measure, 
he probablv would häve been wüling to ehange more. . If he 
intended tnat, when the numbers were heroic^,,th6 dtcticm 
should still remain vulgär, he planned a very heterogi^neouä 
and unnatural composition. If he preferred a general state- 
liness both of sound and words , he tean be only understöod 
to wish Butler had uudertaken a diScrent work. 

The measure is quick , sprightly, and coiloquial, suitable 
to the vulgarity bf the words and the levity of the sentiments. 
But such numbers and such diction cau gain regard ouly when 
they are us^d by a writer whose vigour of fancy and copious- 
ncss of knojnrledge entitle him to contempt of Ornaments, and 
who, in coQfidcnce of the novellv and justness of his concep- 
tions , can afford to throw metapnors aud epithcts away. To 
another that conveys common thoughts in careless versifica- 
tion , it will only be said , Pauper videri Cinna vult , et est pau^ 
per, The meahing and diction will be worthy of each other, 
and criticism may justly doom them to perish together. 

Nor even thou^h another Butler should arise, would an- 
other **Hudibras'robtain the same regard. Burlesque con- 
sists in a disprppQrtion between thq style and the scntiments. 
er between the adventitious sentimeuts and the fundlEimentai 
subject. It therefore^ like all bodies compounded of hete- 
rogeneousparts, cöntairs in it a principle ol corruption. All 
disproportion is unnatuial: aud from what is unnatural we 
can derive only the. pleäsure which novelty produces. We 
admireit awhile as a stränge thing; but when it is no loii^er 
Strange , we perceive its deformity. It is a kind of artige, 
which by frequent repetition detects itself : and the reader, 
leaming in time what ne is to expect , lays down his book^ as 
the spectator turns away from a second exhibition of tbose 
tricks, of whfch the only use is to shewthat they cän be|pla^ed. 
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'>' ^JoHN WfUfOT, afterwards Earl of Bochester, the son of 
Hi^bry Earl of Bochester , better known by the title of Lörd 
Wilmot, so offcen mentioned in Glarendon's History, was 
bom Ap^lIO, 1647, at Ditchley, in Oxfordsfaire. Alter a 
' grammaticjEi education at the school of Burford , he entered a 
nobleman into Wadham College , in 1659 , only twelve years 
• •old^>ai]d'iiil661 , at fourtecn, was, with sorae other persona 
6f ikigl^.rank, made master of arts bj Lord Clarendon in 
persoB. . 

. HBtravelled afterwards into France and Italy ; and at his 
retum devoted himself to the conrt. In 1665 he went to sea 
with Sandwich 2 and distin^uished himself at Bergen by un- 
common iutrepidity; and the next summer served again on 
board Sir Edward Spragge , who , in the heat of the engage- 
ment, having a message of reproof to send to one of his cap- 
tains, could £nd no man rcady to carry it but Wilmot, 
who , in an open boat ,• went and retumed amidst the storm of 
shot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lasting; he wai^ 
reproached with slinking away in street ouarrels , and leavin^ 
his companions to shiit as they could without him; and 
Sheffield^ Duke of Buckingham , has left a story of his refasal 
to £ght him. 

He had very eaiiy an inclination to iniemperance , which 
he .totally subdued in hiß travels; but, when he became a 
courtier, he unhappily jaddicted himself to dissolute and 
vicious Company, oy which his principles were corrupted, 
and his manners de^raved. He lost all sense of religious 
restraint, and, finding it not.convenient toadmittheautho- 
rity of laws. which he was resolved not to obey, sheltered his 
wickedness ochind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noisy and licentious merriment 

.which wine excites, his companions eagerly encouragcd him 

in excess, and he williiiglyiadulgedit; tiU« .a^^he^cpsfessed 
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to Dr. Bumet, he was for five years together continually 
dnuik, or so mach inflamed bj frequent ebriety, as in no in- 
terval to be master of himself. 

In this State he played many frolics, which it is not for 
bis honoor that we should remember, and which are not now 
distinctly known. He often pursued low amours in mean 
disguises , and alwavs acted with great exactness and dexte- 
tity the characters wnich he assumed. 

He once erected'a sta^e on Tower-hillj and harangued 
the populace as a mountebank; and, havmg made physic 
part ofnis study , is said to bare practised it successfully. 

He was so mach in favonr with King Charles , that ne was 
made one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and comp- 
troller of Woodstock Park. 

Haring an active and inqaisitiye mind, heneyer, except 
in bis paroxysms of intemperance, was wholly negligent of 
stady ; he read what is considered as polite leaming so mach, 
that he ismentioned by Wood as the greatest scholar of all 
the nobility. Sometimes he retired into the countiy, and 
amused himself with writing libels , in which he did not pre- 
tend to confine himself to truth. 

His favourite author in French was Boileaa, and in 
EngUsh, Cowley. 

Thas in a coarse of dranken gaiety, and ^ss sensuality, 
with intervals of stady perhaps yet more cnminal, with an 
avowed contempt of all decency and order, a total disre^ard 
of ever^ moral, and a resolate denial of every religious, 
Obligation , he lived worthless and useless , and blazed out his 
youtn and his health in lavish voluptnousness ; tili , at the age 
of one-and-thirty, he had exhausted the fund öf life, and 
reduced himself to a state of weakness and decay. 

At this time he was led to an acquaintance withDr.Bumet, 
to whom he laid open with CTcat freedom the tenor of his 
opinions, and the coarse of his life, and £rom whom he 
received such conviction of the reasonableness of moral duty, 
and the truth of Christiaiiity, asproduced a total change both 
of his manners and opinions. The account of those salutaiy 
Conferences is giyen oy Bumet in a book, entitled, **Some 
Passages of the Life and Death of John Earl of Bochester," 
which the critic ought to read for its ele^ance, the philosopher 
for its arguments, and the saiat for its piety. It were an 
injoiy to me reäder to offer him an abridgment. 
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He died July 26, 1680, before he had completed Ida tlur^-> 
fourthyear; andwassowornaway by:&longillness, th&thfe 
went out without a struggle. 

Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour of his collo- 
quial wit, and remarkable for many wild pranks and sallies 
of extravagance. The glare of hife generäl character düBPiased 
itself upon his writings; the compositions of a man whose 
name was heard so often were certain of attention, sind from 
many readers certain of applause. This blaze of reputation 
Js not yet auite extinguished ; and his poetry still retains some 
splenqour oeyond that which genius has bestowed. 

Wood and Bomet ^ve us reason to believe, that mach 
was imputed to him which he did not write. I know not by 
whom tne original coUection was made: or by what authori^ 
its genuineness was ascertained. The ^t edition wä» 
pubushed in the year of his death, with an air of eoncealment, 
professing in the title>page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of some of the pieces, however, there ia no doubt. The 
Imitation of Horace's saufe ^ . th^ verses to Lord Mulgrave, 
«atire acaiust Man . ' the verses upon " Kothing ," aiid perh^ps 
some others, are I oelieve genuine, and perhaps inbst of tnose 
which the collectlon exhibits. 

As he cannot be supposed to have found leisuxe for any 
course of continued study, his pieces are commonly short, 
such as one fit of resolution would produce. " 

His songs have no particular character; they teil', like 
other songSj in smooth and easy lanfi;aage , of scom and kind- 
ness, dismissiqn and desertion, aosence and inconstancy, 
with the common-places of driificial courtship. They are 
commonly Bmooth and eaiy; but have littte nature, axid Uttle 
sentiment. 

His Imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant, ör 
unhappy. In the reign of Charles the Second becan that 
adaption, which has since been yery frequeht, oi ancient 
poetry to present times; and perhaps few will be found where 
the parallelism is better preserved than in this. The versifi- 
cation is indeed sometimes careless, but it is sometimea 
vigorous and weighty* 

The strengest effprt of his Muse is his poem upon "No* 
thine.** He is not the first who has chosen this harren tonic 
for the boast of his fertility. There is a poem called "Nihü,** 
in Latin, by Passer^, a poet and entic of the sixteeuth 
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Century in Prance^ vftio\ in bis own epitaph, expresseb^ bis 
zeal for good poetiy thuse — 

— Molllter ossa quiescAnt« 
Sint modo cartnfiDibua non onerata malls. .,. 

His works are not common, and therefore I sball subjoiB 
bis verses. '' 

In examining this Performance , "Notbing** must be con- 
sidered as baying not only a negative bat a Kind of positive 
signification; asinecd not feartbieres, I bavc nölhing^ aüd 
nothing is a very powerful protector. In the first pärt öf. tbe 
sentence it is taken ne^atively, in tbe second it is taken poG^'- 
tirely, as an agent. in one of Boileau's lines it was a ques- 
tion, wbether be sboold use ä rien faire^ or ä ne rien faire; and 
tiie fürst was preferred because it ^ave rien a sense in some 
sort positive. Nothing can be a subject only in its positive 
sense , and suob a sense is given it in tbe first line : — 

Nolhing, thon eider brothcr ev'o to ahade. 

In tbis line. I know not wbetber be does not allude to a 
curious book^ "De Umbra," hv Wowerus, wbicb^ bavin^ 
told tbe quahties of shade, conclndes witb a poem m wbicb 
aretbeseunes: — 

Jam primam terram Talldls clrcamspice elanttria 
Saspensam totam , decua admirabile mundi 
Tercasqae tractusqae maris, camposqae liqnentet 

Aeris et vasti laqueata palatia coeli 

Omnibus umbra prior. 

Tbe positive%en8e is generally preseryed witb ^eat skill 
tbroogb tbe wbole'poem; tbou^b, sometimes, m a sub- 
ordinate sense, tbe negative nothng is injndiciously mingled. 
Passerat confounds tbe two senses. 

Anotber of bis most vigorous pieces is bis lampoonon Sir 
Car Scrope, wbo, in a poem called "Tbe Praise of Satire," 
bad some lines like tbes^ * — 

He wbo can pnth into a midnight Aray 
' Hia brare oompanion, and then run away, 
Leaving bim to be marder*d in tbe street, 
Then pat it off witb aome baffoon conocit : 
Him, tbus disbonoorM; for a wit you own. 
And boart him as topt flddler of the town« 

I 

* I qaote flrom memorjr* 
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This was meant of Rochester, whose huffoon eonceü wa», 
I-süppose, a saying often mentioned, that every man toould 
he a coward ifhe durst ; aud drew firom him those furioiw verses ; 
to which Scrope made in reply an epigram, ending with these 
lines: — 

Thou canst hart no man** fame with thy ill word; ^ 

Thy pea ii füll as harmlcsa as thy sword. 

Of the Satire against ''Man/' Bochester can onlj dum 
what remains when all Boileau's part is taken awa^. 

In all bis works there is sprightliness and vigour, and 
every where may be found tokens of a mind which study might 
have carried to excellence. What more can be expected from 
a life spent in ostentatious contempt of regularity , and ended 
before the abilities of many otner men began to be dis- 
played? 

Poema Cl. Y. Joannis Passebath, 

Begl! in Aoademla Parlslensi Profestorla, 

Ad omatissimum virum Erbicum Memmium. 

Janas adest, fest» poscunt saa dona Kaien die* 
M unus abest festis quod po^sim ofiferre Kalendit« 
Sicolne Castalius noblsexafuit hnmor? 
Usqoe adeo ingenli nostr! est exhausta ficaltas. 
Immunem ut Tldeat redeuntls Janitor anni? 
Qaod nusquam est, potias nova per vestigla qoaram« 

Ecce autem partes dum sese versat in omnet 
Invenlt mea Musa mihii., ne despice munas« 
Mam MiRiL est gemmis, mihii. est pretiosius auro« 
Huc animum, huc igitur vultus adverte benignes: 
Res nova narratur quae nulll audita prfornm, 
AnsonÜ et Grail dixerunt caetera rates, 
Ausonis indictum nihil erat Qnecnque Camoena« 

E eoeio quacunque Ceres sua prosploit arva« 
Aut genitor.liquidls orbcm compiectitur a!nit 
Oceanus, v^hil intoritus et orlginis expers. 
Immortale mihii., mihh. omni parte beatum. 
Quod si blnc ipajestas et vis dirina probatort 
Mnm quid honore deam, num quid dignabimnt aritt 
Conspectu luois mihii. est Jucundius alm», 
Vere mihii., mihil irriguo formosius borto, 
Fioridius pratis« Zephyri olementius««ura; 
In belle sanctumMiHii. est , Martisque tomoUn : 
Jostnm in pace mihii. , mihil est in foedere tatom* ' ^ 

ö 
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Felix oni xxbxl Mt , (ftierant hsc Tota TIballo) 
Kon timet inaidia« i fnrea , Iticendia -temnit : 

Solfcttas sefaftar nollo snb Jadice Ute«* 

' ^ nie ipse inTiQtis qai fubjicit emnta fatls 
Zenoni« sapiens, mihh. admiratnr et optat. 
Socraticlque gregis ftiit isla scientia quondaiDt 
Scire MiHiL, ttndio cai nunc Incnmbitur nni. 
Nee quicqnam In ludo mavnlt didicisse Juventna, 
f ' Ad magna« quia docit opes, et calmen bonorum« 

Kosoe MraxL, nosces fertur quod Pythagore« 
, Orano bserere fabise, cui tox adjuncta negantls. 

' ' Mnlti Mereufio fretl dnce viscera terr» 
C'. . .. Pora llquefäoinnt aiänul , et patrim'onia mlaeent, 

} ' Aroano instantes operl, et carbonjlbna atria, 

i < '• . Qul tandem ezhanati damnia , ffactique labore, 
Inveniunt atque inventum mihh. naqqe requiront. 
Hoc dimetiri non nlla decempeda poaait: 
Nee numeret Libyc» numerum qul oallet arens: 
Et Phoebo ignotum mihil eat, mx^ii. altiua astria. 
Tuque, tibi licet eximiuni alt mentla abnmen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans • et In fibdlta rerom, 
Pace tua, Mcmmi, nihil ignorare videria. 
8ole tarnen mihh, eat, a puro olariua ig^ne. 
Tange mibil, dloesque mihii. eine corpore tangi* 
Gerne NiHii., cernl dieea NIHIL abaqoe colore. 
Surdüm audit löquiturque nihil aine voce, Tolatqne 
Abaque ope pennarnm, et graditnr aine oruribua allls. 
Abaque loco motuque nihil per Inane vagatur* 
Humano generl utülüa nihil arte mcdendl. 
Ne rhomboa, Igitur, ncn Tlieaaala mnrmnra tisntet ' 
Idalia racuum tri^^ctaa arnndlne pectua. 
Neu legat Idteo Dlctseum in rertice gramen. 
Vulneribut asBvl nihil anzlliatar amorla. 
Vexerit et quemvis trana mceataa portltor undaa. 
Ad superoa imo nihil bunc revocabit ab orco. 
Infernl nihil inflcctit prscordia regia ■ 
Parcarnmpue coloa, et InezorAbile penanm. 
Obruta Phiegraela campla Titania pnbea 
Fulmlneo aenait nihil eaae potentlua Iota : 
Porrlgltar magni nihil extra m<tenia mundl: 
Diiqoe nihil metaunt. Quid longo carmine plara 
Commemorem ? Vlrtate nihil praeatantiua Ipaa, 
Splendidiaa nihil eat; nihil eat Jove denique majua» 
Sed tempua flnem argutia imponere nugia : 
Ne tibi ai multa laudem mea carmlna chartai 
De nxhilo mihiu pariant fastidia ▼enof • 
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Wkxtwobth Dillox« £ail of Hoscommon, wasthesonof 
James Dillon and Elizabeth Wentworth, sister to the £arl of 
Strafford. He was bom in Ireland durins the lieutenancy of 
Strafford, who, beingboth his uncle and nis godfather, gave 
him his own sumame. His father, Üxe thirdEanof Koscommoii| 
had been conyerted bv Usher to the Protestant religion; and 
when the popish rebellion broke out , Strafford thinking the 
fiimily in great danser from the fiiry of the Irish , seut for his 
ffodson, andplaced him at his own seat in Yorkshire, where 
ne was instructed in Latin; which he leamed so as to write it 
with pYuritj and elegance, though he was never able to retain 
the roles of raunmar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton, from whose notet 
on Waller most of this account must be borrowed, thoueh 
I know not whether all that he relates is certain. The 
instmctor whom he assigns to Hoscommon, is one Dr. Hall, 
by whom he cannot mean the famous Hall, then anold man 
and a bishop. 

When the storm broke out upon Strafford, his house was 
a shelter no longer; and DiUon^ oy the advice of Usher , was 
aent to Caen, where the protestants had then an uulYcrsity, 
and continued his studies under Bochart. 

. Young Dillon, who was sentto study under Bochart, and 
who is represented as having alreadymade great proficiency in 
litefature, could not be more than nine years oid. Strafford 
went to govem Ireland in 1633, and was put to death eiffht 
vears afterwards. That he was sent to Caen is certain: that 
ne was a great scholar may be doubted. 

At Caen he i» said to hare had some pretematural intel- 
Ugence of bis father's death. 

*^The Lord Roscommon, being a boy of ten years of ase, 

,at Caen, in Normaudy, one day was, as it were, mamy 

extravagant in playing, leaping, ffetüng over the tables, 

boards^ &e. He was wont to l^ sooer enough; they said, 
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God grant tbis bodes no ill-luck to him! In the heatof this: 
extravagant fit he cries out, * My father is dead ! ' A fortnight 
after, news came from Ireland that bis fatber was dead« 
Tbis acconnt 1 bad from Mr. KuoUes, wbo was bis govemor, 
and tben witb bim — sinoe secretary to tbe Earl of ötrafford; 
and I bave beard bisLordsbip's relations cionfirm tbe same.'* — 

AuBREy's MiSCELLANr. 

Tbe present age is very little inclined to favour anv 
accomits of tbis kmd, nor will ^be name of Aubrey much 
recommenditto credit; itougbtnot, bowever, tobeomitted^ 
because better evidence of a tact cannot easily be foiind tban 
is bere offered; and it must be by preserving sucb relations 
tbat we may at last judge bow mucb tiiey are to be reoairded, 
If we stay to examine tbis acconnt, we sball see difficulties on 
botb sides: bere \si tbe relation of a fact given by a man wbo 
bad no interest tö deceive, and wbo could not be deceived 
himself; änd bere is, on tbe otber band^ a miracle wbich 
produces no effect; tbe order of nature is interrupted, to 
discover n6t a future but only a distant erent, tbe knowledge 
of wbicb is of no use to bim to wbom it is revealed. Between 
tbese difficulties wbat way sball be found? Is reason or 
testimony to be rejected? I ])elieve wbat Osbome says of an 
appearahce of sanctity may be applied to sucb impulses or 
anticipations as tbis: '^Do not wbollysligbt them, because 
tbey may be true ; but do not wbolly trust tnem, beeause tbey 
may be false.'* 

Tbe State botb of England and Ireland was at tbis time 
sucb, tbat be wbo #as absent from eitber country bad veiy 
little temptätion to return ; and tberefore Roscommon , wben 
be lefr Caen, travelled into Italy, and amused bimself with 
its antiquities, and particularly witb medals, in wbicb he 
acquired uncommon skill. 

Attberestoration, witb tbe otber friend^ofmonarchy, be 
came to England, was made captain of tbe band of pensioners, 
and learned so mucb of tbe dissoluteness of tb'e court, tbat 
be addicted bimself iinmoderately to gaming, by wbicb he 
was engaged in frequent quarrets, and wbicb undoubtedly 
brougbt upon hun its usual concomitants, extravagance and 
' distress. 

After some time. a dispute abont part of bis estate forced 
. him into Ireland , where he was made Dy the Duke of Ormond 
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captain of the gnards, and met with an adyentore thns related 
byFenton: — 

''He was at Dublin as mach as ever distempered with the 
same fatal affection for plaj, which engaged him in one 
adyentare that well desenres to be related. As he retumed 
to bis lodgings from a gaming-table, he was attaeked in the 
dark by three mffians, who were employed to assassinate him. 
The £arl defended himself with so mueh resolution, that 
he dispatched one of the aggressors: whilst a gentleman, 
accidentally passing that way, interposed, and düsarmed 
another: the third seenred himself by flight. This generons 
assistant was a disbanded officer, of a good family and fair 
reputaüon; who, hj what we call the partiality of fortune, 
to ayoid censuring the iniquities of the times, wanted eyen 
a piain suit of clothes to make a decent appearance at the 
Castle. Bat bis Lordship, on this occasion, presenting him 
to the Duke of Ormond, with great importonitr preyailed 
with his'Grace, that he might resign bis post of captain of 
the eaards to bis friend; which for about three years the 
eentlemanenjoyed, and, upon bis death , the Duke retumed 
tiie commission to bis generous benefactor.*' 

When he had finished bis business, be retumed to London: 
was made master of the horse to the Dutchess of York; and 
married the Lady Frances, daughter to tbeEarl of Burlington, 
and widow of Colonel Ck>urteney. 

He now busied bis mind with literary projects , and formed 
the plan for a society for refining our language and fixing its 
staimard; ^'in Imitation," sa^s Fenton^.^'of those leamed 
and polite societies with which he had been acquainted 
abrosuL" In this design bis friend Dioden is said to baye 
assisted bim. 

The same design, it is well known, was reyiyed by Dr. S^pft 
in the ministry in Oxford ; but it bas neyer since been pubUdy 
mentioned,.- tWugb at that time great expectatious >were 
formed by some of its establisbment and its effects. ^qh 
a Society mi^ht, perhaps, witboutmuch difficulty, be o^- 
lected ; but that it womd produce what is expected from it 
may be doubted. 

The Italian academy seems to baye obtained its end. The 
langua^ was refined, and so fixed that 4t bas obanged bat 
little. The French academy thou^ht that they refined their 
janguage, and doubtless thought nghtly; bat the eyent has 
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not tohewn that they fixed it : for theFrench of the present tiine 
is very different from that of the last Century. 

In this coontry an a^ademy could be expected to do but 
little. If an acaaemician*« place were profitable , it would be 

fiven by interest; if attendance were gratuitons, it would 
e rarely paidj and no man would endure the least disgust. 
Unanimity is impossible, and debate would separate the 
assembly. 

But supposethephilological decree madeandpromulgated, 
what would be its authority ? In absolute ffovemments, there 
is sometimes a general reyerence paid to all that has the sanc* 
tion of power, and the countenance of greatness. How little 
this is the state of our country needs not be told. We live 
in an age in which it is a kind of public sport to refiise all 
respect that cannot be enforced. The edicts of an £nglish 
academy would probably be read by many, only that they 
mi^t be sure to disobey them; <• 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corruption 
cannot be denied; but what prevention can be found? The 
present manners of the nation would deride authority; and 
therefore uothing is lefl; but that every writer should criticise 
himself. 
' All hopes of new litei*ary institutions were quickly sup* 
pressed by the contentious turbulence of King James's reign : 
and Eoscommon . foreseeing that some violent concuseion oi 
the State was at nand , purposed to retire to Rome , alleging, 
that '4t was best to sit near the chimney when the chambor 
sinOked;'* a sentence, of which the application seems not 
very clear. 

Uis departure was delayed by the gout; and he was so 
impatient either of hinderance or of pain , that he submitted 
himself to a French empiric, who is said to have repelled the 
disease into bis bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, with an 
energy of voice that expressed the most fervent devotion, two 
lines of his own version of "Dies Ir»j" — 

My Oodt my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not ifonake me in my end. 

He died in 1684, and was buried with great pomp in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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His poetical charactei is given by Mr, Fenton : — 

"In his writings," savsl'enton, "we yiew the image of 
a mind which was naturally serious and solid ; richly formshed 
and adomed with all the Ornaments of learning, unaffectedly 
disposed in the most regulär and elegant order. His imasina- 
tion might have probably be^n more fruitful and sprigntij, 
if his jud^ent had been less severe. Bat that severity 
(delivered m a masculine, clear, succinct style) contributed 
to make him so eminent in the didactical manner, that no 
man, with justice, can affirm he was ever equalled by anj 
of our nation, without confessing at the same time that he is 
inferior to none. In some other kinds of writing his genios 
seems to have wanted fire to attain the point of perfection; bat 
who can attain it ? ' * 

From this account of the riches of his mind, who would not 
imagine that they had been displayed in large volumes and 
numeroüs Performances? Who would not, after the perusal 
of this character, b^surprised to find that all the prOofs of 
thisgenius, and knowledge, andjud^ent, are not sufficient 
to form a single book^ or to appear otherwise than in conjunc- 
tion with the worksof some otner writerof the same petty size? 
-.But thus it is that characters are written: we know somewhat, 
and we imagine the rest. The Observation, that his Imagina- 
tion would probably have been more fruitfiil and sprigntly, , 
' if hii judgment had been less severe, may be answered by 
a remarker somewhat inclined to cavil, by a contrary supposi- 
tion , that his judgment would probably have been less severe, 
if hiis ima^ination had been more fruitful. It is ridiculous 
to oppose ludgment to ima^ination ; for it does not appear 
that men nave necessarily ^ss of one as they have more of 
the other. 

We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton has not men- 
tioned so distinctly as he ought, and what is yetverymuch 
to his honour , that he is , perhaps , the only correct writer in 
▼erse before Addison: and that, if there are not so many or 
so great beauties in his compositions as in thoae of some con- 
temporaries , there are at least fewer faults. Nor is this his 
highest i)raise : for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as the only 
moral writer oi King Charles's reign : .— ; 

Unhappy Drydenl in all Charlea*« dayf, 
Boscommon only boagta unspotted Uys. 
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His great work is bis "Esaajr on Translated Verse j" of 
whieh'Cryden writes thus in Iub preface to bis ^'Miscel- 
lanies:" — 

'^It was my Lord Boscommon^s * Essay on Translated 
Verse,*" says Dryden, "which made me uneasy, tillltried 
whether or no I was capable of foUowlns bis rules, and of 
reducing tbe speculation into practice. • For many a fair pre- 
cept in poetry is like a seeming demonstration in matbematics, 
very specious in tbe diagram, but failing in tbe meebanie 
Operation. I tbink I bave generally observcd bis instructions : 
I am sure my reason is sufficientiy convinced both of tbeir 
trutb and usefulness ; wbicb , in other words , is to confess no 
less a yanity tban to pretend tbat I baye, at least in some 
places, made examples to bis rules." 

Tbis declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be found 

\ little more tban one of tbose cursory civiiities wbicb one 
autbor pays to anotber; for wben tbe sum of Lord Koscom- 

^ mon's precepts is collected , it will not ^^e easy to discover bow 

* tbey can qualify tbeir reader for a better Performance of 
translation tban migbt baye been attained by bis own reflec- 
tions. 

He tbat can abstract bis mind from tbe elegance of tbe 
poetry', and confine it to tbe senseof tbe precepts, will find 
no other direction tban tbat tbe autbor sbould be suitable to 
tbe translator^s ^enias; tbat be sbould be sucb as may deserye 
a translation; tbat be wbo intends to translate bim sbould 
endeavour to understand bim; tbat perspiculty sbould be 
studied, and unusual and uncoutb namessparinglyinserted; 
and tbat tbe style of tbe original sbould be copied in its ele- 
yation and depression. Tbese are tbe rules tbat are cele- 
brated as so aefinite and important; and for tbe delivery of 
wbicb to mankind so mucb bonour bas been paid. Koscommon 
bas indeed desenred bis praises , bad tbey been given with 
discemment, and bestowed not on tbe rules tbemselyes , but 
tbe art witb wbicb tbey are introduced, and tbe decorations 
widi wbicb tbey are adomed. 

Tbe "Essay," tbou^^enerally exceUent , isnotwitbout 

. its fetults. Tbe- Story of tbe Quack, borrowed from Boileau, 
was not wortb tbe importation ; be bas confounded tbeürittsh 
and Saxon mytbology : — 

I grant that firom fome monsy Idol oak. 

In donbl« ibTmei, oar Thor And Woiien ipoke. 
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^ The oak . as I think Gildon has observed , * b^lon^d to the 
British druids, and Thor and Woden were Saxoh- deities. Of 
the double v/^mes^ which he so liberally supposes, he certainly 
had no knowledge. 

•' r His interposition of a long paragraph of blan^p^exses is 
imwaiTantably licentions. Latin poets might as weU have 
introdueed a series of iambics among their heroics. 

His next work is the translation of the "Art of Poetry ;" 
which has reeeived) in{my opinion, not less praise tlian it 
deserves. Blank verse , left merely to its numbers , has Uttle 
Operation either on the ear or miud: it can hardly support 
itself without bold figures and striking Images. A poem 
frigidly didactic, without rhyme, is so near to prose, that 
the reader only scoms it for pretending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties of rhyme, 
he may justly be expected to givc the sense of Horaec ^ith 
ereat exaetness, and to suppress no subtlety of sentiment for 
tne difficulty of expressing it. This demand, however, his 
translation will not satisfy ; what he fouud obscure , I do not 
know that he has ever cleared. 

Among his smaller works the "Eclogue of Virgil" and the 
; "Dies Iraß'* are well translatcd; thougn the best line in the 
t* Dies Irsß" is borrowed from Dryden. In retum, sueeeeding 
• poets have borrowed from Roscommon. 

In the yerses on the Lap-dog, the pronouns thou and you 
are offensively confounded; and the tum at the end is from 
Waller. 

His versions of the two ödes of Horace are made with 
„ great liberty, which is not recompensed by mach elegance 
» ^ or,yigour. 

'ifis political yerses are sprightly, and when they were 
written mujst have been very popjjilar. 

Of the scene of " Guarini arfd the prologue of ** Pompey," 

Mrsl Philips, in her letters to Sil; Charles Cotterel, has given 

the liistorY. 

.^^L,ora Boscommon/' says she, ^'is certainly one of the 

' inojßt prömising young noblemeQ in Ireland. He has para- 

"phrased a psaim admirably; and a scene of ^^ Pastor Fido*' 

^ery finely, in some places much better than Sir Richard 

« j^^fmshaw. This. was undertaken merchr in compliment to 

me, whohappenedtosayitbatitwasUieDestsoeneinltalaan, 
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and ihe worst in English. He was onlj two houn abont itv 
Itbeginsthus: — 

**De8r taappy groTei, And yoa ttw dark retr«At 
Of sllcm horror, B«st*s eteraal seat*** 

From these lines, which are since somewhat mended, it 
appears that he did not think a work of liwo hours fit tof endure 
the eye of criticism without revisal. 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies that had 
Seen her translation of Pompey" resolved to brin^it on the 
•tage at Dublin; and, to promote their design, LordBoscom- 
mon gave them a prologue, and Sir Edwaxd Dering an epi- 
logue; ^^ which," says she^ '^are the bestperformances ofthose 
kinds I ever saw." If this is not criticism, it is at least ^a- 
titude. The thought of bringing Caesar and Pompey into 
ibreland, the only countiy over which Csesar never nad any 
power, is lucky. 

Of Boscommon's works the judgment of the public seems 
to be right.^ He is elegant, but not great; he never labours 
after exquisite beauties, and he seldom falls into gross fanlts. 
His versification is smooth, but rarely vi^orous; and his 
rhymes are remarkably exact. He improved taste , if he did 
not enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered among.the 
benefactors to English literature. 
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Of Thomas Otwat, one of the first names in the English 
drama, litäe is known: nor is there anj part of tiiat fitüe 
which iüa biographer can ts^ie pleasnre in refatdng. 

He was bom at Trottin, in Sussez, March 3, 1651, the son 
<if Mr. Hnmphry Otway, rector of Woolbeding. From 
Tl^chester-school, where he was educated, he was entered, 
in 16G9, a commoner of Christ-church : but left the uniyersity 
ilitiMHit a degree, whether for want or money , or from impa- 
tfenee'ivf academical restraint, or mere eagemess to mingle 
with tiie World, is not known. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy and 
eonspicnons; for he went to London, and commenced player; 
bot loond himself unablfiSo K^m any repntation on the stage. 

Tbis kind of inability he shared with Shakspeare and 
Jenson, as he shared likewise some of their excellenccs. It 
seetns reasonable to ezpect that a great dramatic poet should 
withoat difficolty become a great actor; that he wno can feel, 
conld ezpress; äiat he who can excite passion, should ezhibit 
withjgreat readiness its extemalmodes: bat since ezperience 
has fully proved, that of those powers, whatever be tiieir 
affinity, one may be possessed in a great degree by him who 
has veiy fittle of the other; it must be allowed that they 
depend upon different faculties, or on different use of the same 
fftcnlty: that the actor must have a pliancy of mien, a flexi- 
bility of eountenance , and a variety of tones , which the poet 
may be easily supposed to want; or that the attention ot the 
poet and the player have been di£ferently employed: the 
one has been considering thought, and the other action: 
one has watched the heart, and the other contemplatea 
the face. 

^ . Thooeh he could not gain much notice as a player , he feit 
ifli himself such powers as might qualify for a diumatic author ; 
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and, in 1675, his twenty-fifthyear, produced**Alcibiade8," 
a tragedy; whether from the Alcibiade of Palaprat, I have 
not means to inquire. Langbaine, the great detector of 
plagiarism, is sileut. 

In 1677, he published " Titus and Berenice ," translated 
from Rapin, with the " Oheats of Scapin,*' from Möllere ; and 
in 1678, "J^riendship in Fashion," a comedy, which, whatever 
might be its first reception, was, upon its revival at Dniry- 
lane, in 1749, hissed off the stage for immorality and 
obscenity. . , 

Want of morals, pr of dccency, did not in those daw 
exclude any man from the Company cf the wealthy and the 
gay ,^ if he brought with him any powers of entertainment ; and 
Otway is said to have been at this time a favourite cbmpanion 
of the dissolute wits. But as he who desires no virtue in his 
companion has no virtue in himself , those whom Otway fre- 
quented had no purpose of doing more for him than to pay his 
reckoning. They desired only to drink and laagh: their 
fondness was without benevolence, and their familiarity with- 
out friendship. Men of wit , says one of Otway's biographe(rs, 
received at that time no favour from the great, but tosharß 
their riots; "from which they wer^dimissed again to their 
own narrow circumstances. Thus troy languished in poyerty, 
without the Support ofeminence." 

Some [exception, however, must be made. The Earl of 
Plymouth, one of King Charles's natural sons. procured for 
him a comefs commission in some troops tuen sent intp 
Flanders. But Otway did not prosper in his müitary cha- 
Ifactcr: for he soon lett his commission behind him , w&t^yer 
was the. reason, and canofi back to London in extreme in- 
äigeiice: which Kochester mention» with mercüess insolence 
in the " Session of the Poets : " -:- . 

' Tom Otway cfiinc next, Tom Sha-Iweirn doar zany, 
And •« e trir for hcroica he wiitp« i^e^t of any ; 
Don Carlos Uin \ ockct« so amply had lillM, 
That hiü mango was quito curM, und his llce werc all kiird. 
But Apollo hnd soen his face on the «taj^e, 
And prudc<n:]y did nut think fit to cngajre 
The scum of u play-houso, für the prop of an agr< 
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"Don Carlos," from which he is repres^nt^d äs having re- 
ceived so much benefit, was played in 1675. Itappears, hy 
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^eiampoon, to have had great success, and is saidtohave 
bcen played thirty nights together. This, nowever, it is reason- 
able tD aoubt; as so lon^ a continuance of one play upon the 
stage is a veiy wide deviation from the practicc of that time; 
when the ardour for theatrical entertainments was not yet 
diffiised throu^h the whole people , and the audience , consist* 
ing of nearly tne same persons, could be drawn together only 
by variety. 

The " Orphan " was exhibited in 1680. This is one of the 
few plays that keep possession of the sta^^ and has pleased 
fbr almost a Century , through all the yicissitudes of dramatic 
fashion. Of this play nothing new can easibr be said. It is a 
domestic tragedy drawn from middle life% Its whole power is 
upon the affections ; for it is not written with much comprehen- 
mm of thonght, or elegance of expression. But if the neart is 
interested, inany other beauties may be wanting, yet not be 
missed. 

The same year produced "The History and Fall of Cains 
Marins;** much of which is borrowed jfrom the "Eomeo and 
Jnliet^ of Shakspeare . 

In 1683 was published the first, and next year the second, 
parte of "The Soldier's Fortune, two comedies now for- 
gotten; and in 1685 his last and ^eatest dramatic work, 
", Venice Preserved," a tragedy, whicn still continucs to be one 
of the fayourites oi the public , notwithstanding the want of 
morality in the original design, and the dcspicable scenes of 
vile comedy with which he has diyersified his tragic action. 
By compannc^ this with his " Orphan ," it will appear that his 
images were Dy time become strenger, and his language more 
energetlc. The striking passages are in every mouth ; and 
tbe public seems to judge rightly of the faults and excellences 
of this play, that it is the work of a man not attentiye to 
decency, nor zealous for yirtue; but of one who conceiyed 
forcibly , and dzew originally , by Consulting nature in his own 
breast. 

Together with those plays he wrote the poems which are 
in the present collection , and translated from the French the 
** History of the Triumvirate." 

All this was performed before he was thirhr-four years old ; 
for he died April 14. 1685, in a manner which I am unwilling to 
mention. Haying oeen compelled by his necessities to con- 
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money: for he oflfers it.' Mr. Waller said, the Company was 
pleased with this answer, and the wit of it seemed to affect the 
Kin^; for, a certain lord Coming in soon after, his Majesty 
cried out, * Oh, my Lord, they say you lig with my lady.* ' No, 
Sir,' says his Lordship in confusion ; *■ but I like her Company, 
because she has so much wit.' * Why then,' says the King, * da 
' you not lig with my Lord of Winchester there ? ' " 
• Waller's political and poetical life began nearly together. 
in his eighteenth year he wrote the poem that appears first in 
his works, on the "Prince's Escape a^ St. Andero:" a piece 
which justifies the Observation made by one of his editors. that 
he attained, by a felicity like instinct, a style which, perhaps, 
will never be obsolete; and that, "were wetojudgeonly oy 
the wording, we could not know what was wrote attwenty, 
and what at four-score." fiis versification was, in his first 
.1 essay, such as it appears in his last Performance. By the 
1 perusal of Fairfax's translation of ^^Tasso," to which, as 
Dryden* relates, he confes^ed himself indebted for the 
smoothness of his numbers, and by his pwn uicety of Observa- 
tion, he had alrcady formed such a system of metrioal har- 
mony as he never afterwards much needed, or much endea- 
▼oured to improve. Denham corrected his numbers by ex- 
perience, and gained grouud ^adually upontheru^eedne^s 
of his age ; but what was acquured by Denham was umerited 
by Waller. ' "~^ 

The next poem , of which the subject seems to fix the time, 
is supposed b^ Mr. Fenton to be the Address to the Queen, 
which he considers as congratulatin^ her arrival , in Waller*» 
twentieth year. He is apparently mistakeu ; for the mention 
of the nation's obligations to her freauent pregnancy , proves 
that it was written when she had nrought many chüdren. 
We have therefore no date of any other poetical production 
before that which the murder of the Duke of Buckm^ham oc- 
casioned : the steadiness with which the King received the 
newB in the chapel deserved indeed to be rescued from ob- 
livion. 

Neither of these pieces that seem to carry their own dates 
could have beeu the sudden effusion of fancy. In the verses 
on the Prince's escape, the prediction of his marriage with the 
Princess of France mnst have been written after the event ; jn 
the other, the promises of the King's kindness to the de- 
H « rrefae« to bU '' FablM.^* 
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acendents of Buckinghani) which could not be properly praised 
tOLiJfc had appeared by its effects , shew that time was taken 
Üor revision and impro vement. It is not known that ihej were 
published tili they appeared long afterwards with other 
poems. 

Waller was not one of tbose idolaters of praise wbo cul- 
tlvate their rninds at the expense of their fortunes. Bicb aa 
he wasbymberitance, hetook care early to grow richer, by 
marryin^ Mrs. Baoks, a grcat beiress m the city, whom the in- 
terest ot the court was employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. 
Having brougbt bim a son, wbo died young, and a daughter, 
who was afterwards married to Mr. Donner, of Oxfordsbire, 
she died in ehildbcd, and left bim a widower of about five-and- 
twenty, gay and wealtby, to please himself with another 
marriage. 

Being too young to resist beauty , and probably too vain 
to think himself resistiblc, be fixed bis beart, perbaps half 
fondlv and half ambitiously, upon the Lady Dorothea Sidney, 
eldestdaugbterof tbeEarlofLeicester, whom he courtedby 
all the poetry in which Sacharissa is celebrated; the name 
ia derived from the Latin appellation ofsugar, and implies , if ' 
it means an;^ tbing, a spiritless mildness, and dull gooanature, 
such as excites rather tendemess than esteem, and such as, 
thou^h always treated with kiudness, is never bonoured or ad- 
mireo. 

Yet he describes Sacharissa as a sublime predominating 
beauty^ of lofty cbarms , and imperious influence , on whom he 
looks with amazement rather than fondness , whose chains he 
wishes, thoagbinvain, to break, and whose presence is u;m0 
that inflames to madness. 

His acquaintance with tbis bigh-bom dame gave wit no op* 
portunity of boasting its influence ; she was not to be subdued 
DJ the powers of verse, but rejeeted bis addresses, it is saidy 
with disdain, and drove bim away to solace bis disappointment 
with Amoret or PbiUis. She married, in 1639, the £arl of 
Sunderland, wbo died atNewberry in the Kin^'s cause ; and, 
in her old age, meeting somewbere with WaUer, asked bim 
^ when he. would again write such verses upon her : " When you 
' are as young, Mauam,^' said be, ^^ and as nandsome as you were 
then." 

In tbis part of bislife it was that be was known to Claren- 
don , among the rest of the men who were eminent in that age 
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is agrecable enongh tq law and reason: nor was Waller, it bis 
biographer mav- oe credited, such an enemy to the King, 
as not to wish bis distresses lightened; forherelates, 'Hhat 
the King sent particularly to Waller, to second bis demand 
of some subsidies to pay off the army ; and Sir Henry Vane 
objecting against first voting a supply, because the King 
would not accept unless it came up to bis i)roportion, Mr. 
Waller spoke earnestly to Sir Thomas Jennyn, comptroller of 
the household, to savc bis master from the effccts of so bold a 
falsity: *for,' he said, *I am but a couutrv gentleman, and 
cannot pretcnd to know the King's mind : but Sir Thomas 
durst not contradiet the secretary; and bis son, the Earlof 
St. Alban's, afterwards told Mr. Waller, tbat bis father^s 
cowardice ruiiied the King." 

In the Long Parliament , which , imliappily for the nation, 
met Nov. 3, 16^0, Waller represented Agmondesham the third 
time; and was cons'derecf by the disconteuted party as a 
man sufficiently trusty and acrimonious to be employed in 
managing the prosecution of Judge Crawley, for bis opinion 
in favour of ship-money; and bis speech shews tbat he did 
not disappoint their expectations. He was probably the more 
ardent, as bis uncle Hampden had been particularly engaged 
in the aispute, and, by a sentencc which secms geuerally to be 
thought unconstitutional, particularl^r injured. 

He was not however a bigot to nis party, nor adopted all 
their opinions. When the great guestion, whether Episcopacy 
ought to be abolishcd, was debatcd, he spoke against the 
Innovation so coolly, so reasonably, and so ürmly, that it is 
not without great mjury to bis name that bis speech, wbich 
was as foUows, has been hitherto omitted in bis works: 

* " There is no doubt but the sense of what this nation had 
suffered from the prcsent bisbops hath produced these 
com^laints; and the apprehensions meu haveofsufferingthe 
like m time to come, make so many desire the taking away of 
Episcopacy: but I conceive it is f)083ible that we may not 
now take a right measure of the minds of the people by their 
petitions; for, wheii they subscribed them , the bisbops were 
armed wlth a dangerous commission of makin^ new canohs, 
imposing new oaths , and the like; but now we nave disarmea 
them of that power. These petitioners lately did look upon 

* Tliit apeech hna boen retricvcd , from a paper printcd at that time, 
by the writcr« of the Parliamontary Hlstory. 
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Episcopacy as a beast armed jriih homs and claws; butnow 
that we have cut and pared them (aud may, if we aee cause, 
yet reduce it into narrower bounds), it may, perhaps, be more 
agreeable. Howsocyer, if they be still in passion. it becomes 
OS soberly to consider the rigbt use and antiquity tnereof ; and 
not to comply further witli a general desire , tnan may stand 
with A general good. 

"We have already shewed, that Episcopaey and tbe evils 
thereof are mingled like wator and oil; we have also , in pari, 
severed them ; but I believe you will find , that our laws , and 
the present govemment of tne chmch are mingled like wine 
and water; so inseparable, that the abrogation of, atleast, 
a hondred of our laws is desired in these petitions. I have 
often heard a noble answer of the Lords commended in this 
House, to a proposition of like nature, but of less conse- 
quence; they gave no other reason of their refusal but this, 
Nolumus mutare Leges Anglice: it was the bishops who so 
answered then; and it woüld become the dignity and wisdom 
of this House to answer the people now, with a Nolumus 
mutare, 

"I see some are moved with a number of hands against 
the bishops; which, I confess, rather inclines mc to their 
defence : for I look upon Episcopaey as a counterscarp , or 
out-work; which , if it be taken by tnis assault of the people, 
and withal this mystery once revealed, *That wemust deny 
them nothin^ when they ask it thus in troops ^* we may, in the 
next place , haye as hard a task to defend our projjerty, as we 
have lately had to recover it from the prerogative. If , by 
multiplying hands and petitions, they prevail for an equali^ 
in things ecclesiastical , the next dcmand , perhaps , may hie 
Lex Agraria^ the like cquality in things temporal. 

" The Roman story teils us , ' That when the people began 
to flock about the senate, and were more cunous to direct 
and know what was done than to obey, that Commonwealth 
soon came to ruin: their Legem rogare grew quickly to be a 
Legem ferre; and after, wlien their legions nad found that 
they could make a dictator, they ncver su£Pered the seaate to 
have a voice any more in such election.' 

"If these great innovations proceed, I shall ezpectaflat 
and level in leaming too , as well as in church preferment8^ 
Honos aUt Artes. And though it be true that grave aud pious 
men do study for leaming -sake, and embrace virtue for 
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itself : yet it is tnie that jouth , which is the season wben 
leaming is gölten , is not without ambition ; nor will ever take 
pains to excel in any thing, when there is not some hope of 
excelling others in reward and dignitv. 

" There are two reasons chiefly alleged against ourcliurch- 
goremment. 

"First, Scripture, which, assomementhink, pointsout 
another form. 

" Second , The abuses of the present superiors. 

"For Scripture, I will not dispute it in this place; but 
I am confident that, whenevcr an equal division of lands and 

foods shall be desired, there will be as many places in 
cripture found out, which seem to favour that, as there are 
now alleged a^inst the prelacy or preferment of the church. 
And, as for abuses, where you are now in the remonstrance 
told what this and that poor man hath sufiPcred by the bishops, 
you may be presented with a thousand ihstances of poor men 
that have received hard measure from their landlords; and of 
worldly goods abused, to the injury of others, and disad- 
yantage of the owners. 

" And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion is, That 
we many settle men*s nunds herein; and, by a question, 
declare our resolution, to reform, that is, not to äbolish 
Bpiscopacy." 

It cannot but be wished that he, who could speak 
in this manner, # had been able to act with spirit and 
uniformity. 

When the Commons began to set the royal authority at 
oben defiance, Waller is said to have withdrawn from the 
H(Kise, and to have retumed with the King*s permission ; and, 
when the King set up his Standard, he sent him a thousand 
broad pieces. He continued, however, to sit in the rebellious 
conventißle; but "spoke," says Clarendon, "with great 
sharpness and freedom, which, now there was no danger of 
being outvoted, was notrestrained; and therefore used as an 
arg^ument against those who were gone upon pretence that 
they were not suffered to deliver their opinion freely in the 
House, which could ijiot be belieyed, when all men knew 
what libc^rty Äfei. 'Waller took,' i^nd tpoke every day with 
impuwity against the sense and proceedmgs of the House." ^ 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one of the commis- 
•ioners nominated by the parliament to treat with the Eing at 
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Oxford ; and when they were presented, the King said to him, 
*'Tliough you are the last, you are not the lowest nor the 
least in my favonr." Whitlock, who, being another of the 
commissioners , was witness of this kindness , imputes it to the 
King's knowledge of the plot, in which WaUer appeaxed 
afterwards to have been engaged against the parliament. 
Fenton, with equal probability, believes that this attempt to 
promote the royal cause arose from his sensibility of the 
King's tenderness. Whitlock says nothing of his behavionr 
at Oxford: he was sent with several others to add pomp to the 
commission, bat was one not of those to whom the trust of 
treating was imparted. 

The eusagement , known by the name of Waller's plot, 
was soon anerwards discovered. Waller had a brother-in-law, 
Tomkyns, who was clerk of the Queen*s Council, and atthe 
same time had a very numerous acquaintance, and great 
imfluence , in the city. Waller and he , conversing with great 
confidence, told both their own secrets and those of their 
friends; and, surveying the wideextentof their conversation, 
imagined that they found in the majority of all ranks great 
disapprobation of the violence of the Commons , and unwil- 
lingness to continue the war, They knew that many fa- 
▼oured the King, whose fear concealed their loyal ty; and 
many desired peace , though they durst not oppose the 
damour for war; and they imagined that, if those who had 
tihese good intentions could be informed of their own stren^h, 
and enabled by intelligence to act together, they mi^ht 
overpower the fury of sedition, by refusing to comply with 
the ordinance for the twentieth part, and the other taxes 
levied for the support of the rebel army, and by uniting great 
numbers in a petition for peace. They proceedcd with great 
caution. Three only met in one place, and no man was 
allowed to impart the plot to more than two others^ so tha^ 
if any should De suspected or seized, more than three cdola 
not be endangered. 

Lord Conway joined in the design*, and, Clarendoü 
imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was a soldier, some 
martial hopes or projects, which however were only men- 
tioned, the main design being to brin^ the loyal inhabitants 
to the knowledge of each other; for which purpose there was 
to be appointed one in every district, to distinguish the friends 
of the King, the adherents to the parliameut, and the neutrals. 
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How far they proceeded doea not appeaf; the resült of thelr 
inquiry, as rym declared,*;was, that within tlie walls, for 
one that was for the royalists, there were three against them; 
but that without the walls , for one tliat was against them, 
there were five for them. Whether this was saia from know> 
ledge or guess, was perhaps never inquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon , that in Waller's plan no 
violence or sanguinary resistance was comprised; that hc 
intended only to abate the confidence of the rebels by public 
dedarations , and to weaken thcir power by anopposition to 
new supplies. This, in calmer tltnes, and more than this, 
is done without fear: but such was the acrimony of the 
Commons, that nö method'of obstructing them was safe. 

About this time ariother desiffn was ßrmed by Sir Nicholas 
Crispe, a man of löyalty that deserves perpetual re- 
membrancc: wh'en he Was a merchant in the city, he gave 
and procured the King, in his exigencies, a hundred thousand 
pounds ; and , when hc was drivcn from the Exchange , raised 
a rcgiment, and commanded it. 

Sir Nicholas fiattered himself with an opinion, that some 
provocation would so much exasperate , or some opportunity 
so much encourage , the King's mcnds in the city, that they 
would break out in open resistance, and would then want only 
a lawful Standard, and an authorizcd Commander; and ex- 
torted from the King, whose judgment too frequently yielded 
to importunity, a commission of array, directed to such as he 
thought proper to nominate, which was sent to London by 
the Lady Aubigney. She knew not what ehe cariied, but 
was do deliver it on the communication of a certain token 
which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commission could be only lAtehded tölie ready tili 
the time should rcquire it. To have atfemptcd to raise any 
forces, would have been certain destruction; it could be of 
use only when the forces should appear. This was , however, 
an act preparatory to martial hostility, Crispe would un- 
doubtedly have put an end to the session of parliament, had 
his strength been equal to his zeal: and out of the design of 
Crispe, which involved very little danger, and that of Waller, 
which was an act purely civil , they compounded a horrid and 
dreadfol plot. 

* ParUamentary HIftory, Vol/xll. 
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The discovery of Wallet's design is varioußly related. 
tu ** Clarendon's History** it is told, that a servant of 
Tomkyns , lurking behinä thc hangings wheii his master was 
in Conference witn Waller , heard enough to qualify him for 
an informer, and carricd bis intclligence toPym. A manu- 
script, quotedinthe "Lifeof Waller," relates, that** he was 
betrayed by bis sister Price , and her presbyterian chaplain, 
Mr. Gopde, who stole some of bis papers; and, if he had not 
strangely dreamcd the night bcfore that liis sister had 
betrayed him, and thereupon bumt thc rest of bis papers bv 
the fire that was in bis chimney, he had certaiuly lost bis life 
by it." The question cannot be decided. It is not im- 
reasonable to believe that the men in power, receivine 
inteUigence from the sister, would employ the servant of 
Tomkyns to listen at the Conference , that they might avoid an 
act so offensive as that of destroy ing thc brother by the sister's 
testimony. 

The plot was published in the most terrific manner. 

On the 31st of May (1643,) at a solemn fast, when they 
were listenin^ to the sermon, ä messenger entered the church, 
and. communicated bis errand to Pym, who whispered it to 
others that were placed near him , and then went with them 
out of the church , leaving the rest in solicitude and amaze- 
ment. They immediately Isent guards to proper places , and 
that night apprehendcd Tomkyns and Waller; having yet 
tiraced nothing but that letters had been intercepted , from 
Vhich it appears that the parliament and the city were soon to 
be deliyered into the hands of the cavaliers. 

They jjerha^s yet knew little tbemselves, beyond some ge- 
neral and indistinct notices, ** But Waller ," says Clarendon, 
"was so confounded with fear, that he confessed whatever he 
had heard, said, thought, orseen; all that he knew ofhim- 
self, and all that he suspected of others , without concealing 
anj- person of what dcgree or quality soever , or any discourse 
wiucn he had evcr upon any occasion entertained with them, 
what such and such ladics of great bonour, to whom, upon the 
credit of bis wit and great reputation , hc had been admitted, 
had spoke to him in their Chambers upon the proceedings in 
the Houses, and bow they had encouraged him to oppose 
them; what correspondence and intercourse they had^with 
* some ministers of state at Oxford, and bow they had conveyed 
all inteUigence thither.** He accused the £arl of Portland aud 
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Lord Conw&y as co-operating in tiie transaction; and testified 
that the Earl of Northumberland had declarcd himself dis- 
posed in favour of any attempt that might check the 
violence of the parliament, and reconcile them to the 

He undoubtedly confessed much wjiich thcfy could never 
bave discovercd, and perhaps somewhat which thej wonld 
wished to have been sappressed ; for it is inconvenient , in the 
confliet of factions , to nave that digaffection known which 
cannot safely be punished. 

Tomlmis was seized on the samc ni^ht with Waller, and 
appears likewise to have partakeu of uis cowardice ; for he 

fäve notice of Crispe's commissioa of array, of which Claren- 
on never knew how it was discovered. Tomkyns had been 
sent with the token appointed, to demand it from Lac^ 
Aubi^ney, and had buned it in his garden, where. by his 
direction, it was dug up; and thus the rebels ootained^ 
what Clarendon confesses them to have had, the original 
copy. 

It can raise no wonder that they formed one plot out of 
these two designs, however remote from each other, when 
they saw the same agent employed in both, and found the 
commission of array in the hands of him who was em* 
ployed in coUecting the opinions and affections of the 
people. 

Of the plot , thus combined , they took care to make the 
most. They sent Pym among the Citizens, to teil them |of 
their imminent danger, and happy escape: and inform themi 
that the design was, ^'to seize the Lord Mayor and all the 
Committee of Militia,and would not spare one of them." They 
drewup a vow and covenant, to be taken by evcry member 
of either House, by which he declared his detestation of idl 
conspiracies against the parliament , and his resoltition to de* 
tect and oppose them. Thej then appointed a day of thanks- 

fiyingfpr tniswonderful deUveiy; which shut out, savs Clären- 
on, SH doubts whether there had been such a delivdrancei and 
whether the plot was real or fictitious. 

On June 11, the £ärl of Portland and Lord Conway were 
committed, one to the custody of the Mayor, and the 
other of the Sherifif : but their lands and goods were not 
Beized. 

Waller was still to immerse himself deeper in ignominy^ 
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'Tlie Earl of Portlai^d and Lord Conway denied the Charge; 
and there was no evidence against them but the confession oi 
Waller, of which nndoubtedly many would be inclined to 
qaestion the yeracity. With these doubts Le was so mach ter- 
rified, that he endeavoured to persuade Portland to a dedara* 
tion like his own, byaletterextantinFenton'scdition. *'Bat 
forme,'* says he, ^'you had never known any thing of this 
bnainess, which was prepared for another; and therefore I 
eannot ima^e why you shonld hide it so far as to contract 
your.ownrum by concealing it, and persistin^ nnreasonably 
to hide that truth, which yrithout you alrea^ is, and will 
erery day be made more manifest. Can von imagine yonrself 
bobnd in honour to keep that »ecret, whien is already revealed 
by another? or possible it shQuId still be a secret , which is 
known to one of tlie ot}i9r sex? — If yon persist to be cmel to 
yonrself for tiieir 3ake8 i^ho deserye it not, it will neyertheless 
bemadeappear, erelong, Ifear, toyourruin. Surely, ifl 
had the happiness to wait on you, I could move you to compas- 
öonate both yonrself ax^d me, who,de8]^6rate as my case is, am 
denrooB to <ue with the honour of being known to have de- 
elared the truth. You have no reason to contend to hide what 
is already revealed — inconsiderately to throw away yourself, 
fbr the interest of others, to whom 'you are less obUged Üian 
you are aware of." 

This persuasion seems to have had little effect. Portland 
■ent (Jane 29) a letter to the Lords , to teil them , that he '^ is 
in enstody, as he conceives, without any charge; and that, 
by what Mr. Waller had threatened him with since he was im- 
prisoned, he doth apprehend a very cruel , long, and ruinous 
restraint : — He therefore prays , that he may not find the ef- 
fects of Mr. Waller's threats, a Ions and close imprisonment; 
bat may be speedily brou^ht to a legal trial, and then he is 
oonfident the Vanity and falsehood ofthose informatious which 
have been given against him will appear." 

In consequence of this letter, tne Lords ordered Portland 
and Waller to be confronted: when the one repeated bis 
Charge, and the othcr bis denial. The examination of the plot 
being continued (July 1.) Thinn, usher of the House of Lords, 
deposed , that Mr. Waller having had a Conference with the 
Lord Portland in an upper room , Lord Portland said, when 
he came down , ^* Do me the favour to teil my Lord Northum- 
beriand, that Mr. Waller has extremely pressed me to save 

Iohm9Qn*$ Live$, I. 11 
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mj own life and bis, by tbrowing tbe blame npon tbe Lord 
Conwar and tbe Earl of Nortbumberland." 

Waller, in bis letter to Portland, teils bim of tbe reasons 
wbicb be could urge with resistless efficaey in a personal Con- 
ference; but be overrated liis own oratoiy; bis vebemence, 
wbetber of persuäsion or intreaty, was returned witb con- 
tempt. 

One of bis arguments witb Portland is , that tbe plot is al- 
ready known to a woman. Tbis woman was doubtless Lady 
Aubigney, wbOj upon tbis occasion, was committed to cos- 
tody ; but wbo, m reality, wbien sbe delivered tbe commission, 
knew not wbat it was. 

Tbe parliament tben proceeded against tbe conspirators, 
and committed tbeir trial to a Council of war. Tomkyns ana 
Cbalonerwerebangedneartbeirowndoors. Tomkyns, wben 
he came to die, saLmitwsLaa.foolishbusine8s; and indeed there 
seemstobave been no bope tbat it sbould escape discovery; 
for tbougb never more tban tbree met at a time, yet a design 
80 extensive musf, by necessitv, be communicated to many, 
wbo could not be expected to be all faitbful and all pmdent. 
Cbaloner was attended at bis execution by Hugb Peters. HIb 
crime was, tbat be bad commission to raise money for tbe 
King; but it appears not tbat tbe money was to be ex- 
penaed upon tbe advancement of eitber Cridpe's or Waller'» 
plot. 

Tbe Earl of Nortbumberland, being too great for prosecu- 
tion, was only once examined before tbe Lords. Tbe Earl of 
Portland and Lord Conway, persisting to deny tbe cbarge, 
and no testimony but WaUer s yet appearing against tbem, 
were, after a longimprisonment, admitted to bail. Hassel, 
tbe King^s messenger, wbo carried tbe letters to Oxford, diea 
tbe nigbt before bis trial. Hampden escaped deatb , perbaps 
by tbe interest of bis family ; but was kept in prison to tbe end 
of bis life. Tbey wbose names were inserted in tbe commis- 
sion of array were not capitally pTmisbed, as it could not be 
proved tbat tbey bad consented to tbeir own nomination; 
but tbey were cousidered as malignants , and tbeir estates 
wereseized. 

"Waller, tbougb confessedly," says Clarendon, "the 
mostguilty, witb incredible dissimulation affected sucb are- 
mone of conscience, tbat bis trial was put off, out of Cbristian 
compassion, tiU be migbt recover bis understanding." Wbat 
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nse he made of this interval, with what liberality and success 
he distributed flattery and money', and how, when he was 
brought (July4) before the House,he confcssed and lamented, 
and submitted andiimplorcd , may be read in |the ^^ Histoiy of 
the Rebellion." (B. viL) The speech, to which Clarendon 
a^cribes thepreservation of his dear-hought life^ is inserted in 
hifl works. The great historian, however, seems to have been 
mistEÜLen in relating that he prevaiied in the principal part of 
his supplicatiou, not to be tried by a Council of war; for, ac- 
cording to Whitlock j he was, by ezpulsion from the House, 
abimdoued to the tnbunal which he so much dreaded, and, 
being tried and condemned , was reprieved by Essex ; but, af* 
ter a year*s imprisonment, in which time resentment grew less 
acrimomous,payinff a iine of ten thonsand pounds,he was per- 
mitted to recoUect himself in ano ther country . 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life , it is not necessaiy 
to direci the rcader*s opinion. ' ' Let us not ," says his last in- 
ffenious biographer, ^'condemn him with untempered severity, 
because he was not a prodi^ which the worla hath seldpm 
seen, because his character included not the poet, the orator, 
andthehero." 

For the place of his exile he chose France, and stayed 
0pme time at Eoan, where his daughter Margaret was bom, 
wfao was afterwards his favourite, and his amanuensis. He 
then removed to Paris, where he lived with great splendour 
and hospitality ; and from time to time amused himself with 
poetry, in wnich he sometimes speaks of the rebels, and ^ 
flieir Usurpation, in the natural language of an honest ' 
man« 

At last it becamc necessary, for his support, to seil his 
wife's pewels: and^ being reduced, as he said, at last to the 
rump-jewelj he sohcited nrom Cromwell permission to retum, 
and obtained it by the interest of Colonel Scroop, to whom his 
sister was married. Upon the remains of a fortune which the 
danger of his life had very much diminished, he lived at Hal- 
bam, a house built by himself veiy near to Beaconsfield, where 
his mother resided. His mother, though related to Cromwell 
and Hampden, was zealous for the roval cause, and, when 
Cromwell visited her, used to r^proach him; he, in retum, 
wonld throw a napkin at her, and say he would not dispute 
with his aunt ; but finding in time that she aoted for the lung, 
as wdl as talked, he made her.a prisoner to her own daughter, 
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in her own house. If he would do any thing , he oonld not do 
less. 

Cromwell, now Protector, received Waller, as his kins- 
man, to familiär conversation. Waller, as he used to relate, 
found him safficiently versed in ancient history ; and when any 
of his enthusiastic friends came to advise or consult him, 
oould sometimes overhear him discoursing in the cant of l^e 
times: but, when he retumed, he would say, "Cousin Wal- 
ler , I must talk to these men in their own way : " and resomed 
the common style of conversation. 

He repaid the Protector for his favours (1654]J by the 
famous "Panegyric," which has been always con^dered.as 
the first of his poetical produßtions. His choice of encomias- 
tic topics is very judionous ; for he considers Cromwdl in his 
exaltation, without inquiring how he attained it \ there is con- 
sequently no mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the 
former part of his hero^s life ia veiled with shades \ and nothing 
is brought to view but the chief, the govemor, the defender (ä 
£ngland*s honour, and the enlarger of her dominion. The 
act of violence by which he obtained the supreme power is 
lightly treated, and decently justified. It was certainly to be 
desired that the detestable oand should be dissolved, which 
had destroyed the Church, murdered the King, and mied the 
nation with tumult andoppression: yet Cromwell had not the 
right of dissolving them; for aU that he had before done could 
be lustified only by supposing them invested with lawfhl 
autnority. But combinations ofwickedness would overwhelm 
the World by the advantage which licentious principles afford, 
did not those who have long practised perfidy grow faithless 
to each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spam are some passa^es st 
least e(][uaito the best pflArts of the "Panegyric;'* and, m the 
eonclusion, the Poet ventures yet a higher flight of nattery, 
by recommending royalty to Cromwell and the nation. Crom- 
well was very desirous, asappearsfrom his conversation, re- 
lated by Whitlock , of adding the title to the power of mo« 
naxchy, and is supposed to have been withheldfrom it partly 
by fear of the army, and pärtly by fear of the laws, which, 
wnenhe should govern by the name of king, would have re- 
strained ins authority. When therefore a deputation was 
solemnly sent to invite him to the crown, he, after a long con,- 
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ference^, z'efi]ped it; but is said to have fainted in his coach, 
when he pärted from them. 

The poem on the death of the Protector seems to have been 
dictsted DJ real veneration for his memory. Dryden and Sprat 
wiote on the same occasion; but they were young men, 
stroggling iüto notice , and hoping for some favour from the 
rolinjj party.. Waller had little to expect; he had received 
nothmg but his pardon from Cromwell, and was not . 
likely to |ask any thing from those who should succeed 
htm. 

Soon al^erwards, the Restoration supplied him with an- 
other Bubject;. and he exerted his Imagination, his elegance, 
«öd his melody, with equal alacrity for Charles the Second. 
It is not possible to read, without some contempt and indigna- 
tipn^poems of the same Author, ascribin^ the nighest degree 
of power and piety to Charles tne Firsti tuen transferring the 
same power and piety to Oliver Crom well ; now inviting Oliver 
to take the crown, and then congratulatiug Charles the Second 
on hl» recovered right Neither CromwUl nor Charles could 
Tftloe his testimony as the effectof conviction, or receivehis 
maises as effusious of reverence^ they could consider 
^em but as the labour of invention, and the tribute of 
dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction; but the legitimate end of 
fiction is the conveyance of truth; and he that has flattery 
xeady for all whom the vicissitudes of the world happen to 
exalt , must be scorned as a prostituted mind, that may retain 
tliefflitterof wit, but has lost the dignityb^virtue. 

The Congratulation was considered as inferior in poeticäl 
merit to the "Panegyric:" and it is reported, that, when the 
^ng told Waller of the disparity, he answered, "Poets, Sir, 
sdcceed better in fiction than in truth." « 

The Congratulation is indecd not inferior to the '^Pane- 
gync,'* either liy decay of genius, or for want of dili^ence; 
Dut becanse Cromwell had done much, and Charles had done . 
little. Cromwell wanted nothin^ to raise him to heroic ex- 
cellence but virtue; and virtue his Poet thought himself at 
liberty to supply. Charles had jret only the merit pf strüg- 
gling without success, and sufFermg witbout desp9,K' A liie 
of escapes and indigence could supply poetry with nö splendid 
Images 

In the first parliament soinmoned by Charles the Second 
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(March 8, 1661) Waller sat for Hastings, in Sussex, and 
seryed for different places in all the parliaments^in that reign. 
Ina time when fancy and gaieiy were the mostpowerful re- 
commendations to regard^ it is not likely that Waller was 
foreotten. He passed his time in the compan^r that was 
hi^est, both in rank and wit, from which evcn his obstinate 
soBriety did not exclude him. Though he drank water. he 
was enabled; by his fertility of mind to heighten the mirth of 
Bacchanalian assemblies; and Mr. Saville said, that *'no 
man in England should keep him Company without drinking 
but Ned WaJler.'» 

The praise given him by St Evremond is a proof of his 
repntation ; for it was only by his reputation that he could be 
known, as a writer^ to a man who, though he lived a great 
part of a long life upon an English pension, never condes- 
cended to imderstana tiie langoage of the uation that main- 
tainedhim« 

In parliament, "he was^" says Bumet, "the delight,of 
the Hoase , and though old said the liveliest things of any 
among them.*' This, however, is said in his account of the 
year seventy-five, when Waller was only seventy, His name 
as a Speaker occurs often in Grey*s Collections : but I have 
found no extracts that can be more quoted as exhibiting sal- 
lies of gaiety than cogency of argument. 

He was of such consiaeration , that his remarks were cir- 
culated and recorded. When the Duke of York^s influence 
was high, both in Scotland and England, it drew, sa;^ 
Bumet. a lively reflection from Waller, the celebrated wit. 
He said, " the House of Commons had resolved that the Duke 
should not reign after the King*s death; but the King, in 
Opposition to them, had resolved that he should rcign even in 
his life.'' If there appear no extraordinary Uveliness in this 
remarkj yet its reception proves the Speaker to have been a 
celebrated wit, to have had a name wnich men of wit were 
proud of menäoning. 

He did not suffer his reputation to die gradually away, 
which may easily happen in a Igng life j but renewed his claun 
to poetical distinctipn from tiinp'to time^ as occasions were 
offered, either by public events or, private mcldents; and con- 
tentinghimselfwiuitiiemfluence'Of hismuse, or lovingqtiiet 
better than influ^joce, he never accepted any office of ma- 
gxsiracy. 
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He was not. howeyer, without some attention to hisfor- 
tane; for he asked firom the King (in 1665) the proyostship of 
Eton College, and obtained it; but Clarendon re^sed toput 
the seal to the grant, alleging that it could be held onlj hj a 
c^Tgyman. It is known that Sir Henry Wotton qualined 
himself for it bj deacon*s Orders. 

To this Opposition, the ^^Biographia'* iropotes the Tiolence 
and acrimony with which Waller joued Buckiiis^uun^s faction 
in the prosecution of Clarendon. The motivc was illiberal 
and disnonest, and shewed that more than sixty years had not 
been able to teach him morality. His accusation is Buchvs 
conscience can hardly be supposed to dictate without the help 
of maHce. ^' We were to be govemed by Janizaries instead 
of parliaments, and are in danger from a worse plot than that 
of the fifth of November; then, if the Lords and Commons 
had been destroyed, there had been a Buccession; but here 
boih had been destroyed for ever." This is the lan^uage of a 
man who is glad of an opportunity to rail, andready to 
saorifice tmth to interest at one time, and to anger at an* 
other. 

A year after theChancellor*s banishment, another vacancy 
gare him encouragement for another petition, which the King 
referred to the conncil, who, after hearing the question 
aigaed by lawyers for three days, determined that the office 
conld be held only by a clergyman, accordin^ to the act of 
Uniformity, since the provostshad always received Institution 
as fbr a parsonage from the bishops of Lincoln. The King 
then saia, he could not break the law which he had made : 
and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous for a single sermon, at 
V(i08t for two sermons, was cnosen by the fellows. 

That he asked an;^ thing more is not known; it is certain 
tiiat he obtained nothing, though he continued obsequious to 
the court through the rest of Charles's rcign. 

At the accession of King J^unes (in 1685) he was ehosen for 
parliament, being then fourscore, at Saltash, in Comwall; 
and wrote a '^Presage of the DownfaU of the TnrkishEm« 
pire/' which he presented to the King onhis birth-day. It Is 
remarked, by his commcntator Fenton,. that in readins Tasso , 
he had early imbibed a veueration for the heroes of the holy . 
war, and a zealous ^ninity to the Turks, which never left him.: 
James, however, haying soon after begun what he thought a^* 
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holj war Et home, made haste to put all möleistation of the 
Turkß out öf his power. 

James treated him with kindness and famillaritj, of which 
instances are given by the writer of fbis Life. One day takinff 
hun into the closet , the Kin^ asked him how he liked one ot 
the pictures: **My eyes," said Waller, "are dim, and I do 
not know it.'* Tne King said it was the Princess of Oranee. 
^'She is," said Waller, "like the greatest woman in Sie 
World." The King asked who wasthat; and was answered, 
Queen Elizabeth. ^'I wonder," said the King, ^Wou'shcradd 
think so j but I must confess she had a wise Council:" ^^ And, 
Sir," said Waller, "did you ever know a fool choose a'wise 
one?" Such is the story, which I once heardof-some other 
man. Pointed axioms, and acute replies, fly loose about the 
World, and are assigned successively to those whom it may be 
the fashion to celebrate. 

When the King knew that he was about to marry his 
daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered aFrench geu- 
tleman to teil him, that ^^ the King wondered he could think 
of marry ing his daughter to a falling church." " The King," 
said Waller, ^^ does me great honour, in taking notice of my 
domestic anairs; but I have lived long enough to observe, that 
tiüs falling church has ^ot a trick of rising again." 

He took notice to his friends of the King's conduct; and 
said, that '^he would be left like awhale upon the Strand." 
Whether he was privy to any of the transactions which ended 
in the Revolution,, is not kuown. His heir joined the Prince 
of Orange. 

Havmg now attained an age bevond which the laws of 
nature seldom suffer lifc to be extended, otherwise than by a 
future State, he seems to have turned his mind upon prepara- 
tion for the decisive hour, and therefore consecrated nis poe- 
try to devotion. It is pleasing to discover that his pietjr was 
without weakness; that his intellectual powers continued 
vigorous: and that the.lines which he composed, when ^he^ 
for age, could neilker reiod nor write,'* are not inferior to the 
effiisions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a small house with 
a llttle land, at Coleshill; and said, '*he should be glad to 
die, like the stag. where he was roused." This, however, 
did not happen. When he was at Beaconsfield , he found his 
legs grow tomid: he went to Windsor, where Sir Charles 



Settboroagii then afl^nded the Kins, mnd remi€«lc4 him« m 
boftliafirieiid and a phvsiciaii« lotHlhim« ^rml HMt s¥nfiiHt^ 
•Mflif. ^Sir," answcml ScarborckUfffa , *M\nir bUHnl will ntii 
HO looger.** Waller repeat«d some untn of Vir^, aiul wviit 
lioiiie lo die. 

Ab the disease increased Dpon hün, ho compcMiod himM>lf 
for his departure; and, calliiig upou l>r. Hirch to f;i\'o him 
the holj sacrament, he desirä hU chiUlrfn-fi» tako it with 
him^ and made an eamest deelaratiou of hU^faith in Chrii* 
timnity. It now appcared what part of hiM coiivM^atioii \rith V 
the great ootild be remembered with doliicht 1 lo rolat^vl , i)ml 
beingpfesentwhen the Duke ofBuckiiiiniain talkotl pn^faiioly 
beforelünf Charles, he said to hiin, **^ly Lonl, 1 am a grimt 
deal older äan your Grace, and have, IboHovo. hoani mor« 
argumentB for atheism than ever your Grace tliil; biit 1 havo 
lived long enough to see thero is uoUiing in tliüin ; and hu 1 
hope yonr Grace will." 

He died October 21, 1687, and was buriod at HeacoiiHflitld, 
with a monoment erectcd by his son'ii exccutora , for wlilnh 
Bymer wrote the inscription, and which 1 hopu u nuw n^Mcuttd 
firom dilapidation. 

Helen several children by his sccond wifo: of wliom. hin 
danghter was married to Dr, Hircli. hoiijainin , tlin uldiiHt 
son, was disinherited , and scnt to N(iw J(tnM*y an wAiitiu|f 
common nnderstanding. Edmund, tho socond hom, inlKiritiül 
the estate, and represcnted Aj^aondc^Hham in parüantünt, but 
at last tomed quaker. William, tlie third «on, wiu a tnitr' 
ehant in London. Ste;jlic.i, thefourth^ was an mninmii do<*« 
tor of laws, and one of the commisNiomtn« for iUt*. iUtUm, 
There k said to have beeu a iifth, of wluim uo maumni huM 
desoended. 

The charaeter of Waller, b^/th moral and iiit<rU«{<?tual, ha« 
drawn by Clarendon, to whom he woh familiarly knowii, 

. nieety, which certainly notu; U> whom ha wtut not kiunvn 
presome to emulate. it is ihftrefifrti iiuMfrtifd h<fr«$, with 

I nmarks as others bave supplj<;d ; afUfr whkh, tutthiu^ 
lemains bst a critical ezaminatiou of hi« p^Mry. 

«^Edmond Waller,** say« CUn^udott, ^* waw \ptim Ut a v«try 
Cur ertflie, by the parsiinony or frugality of a wm« fatlM^r aud 
M o tfaer; and he thoaght it so eottiuM»Mlabh; «u «dvaiitag«! 
fbat he retohred to iuprore it with km lUttuMt Ktur*!, up«>« 
*^' \mkm natatn btwMM UMß BUKk iaUMi «ttd, iuifi4mU0 
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that, he was so mach reserved and retired, that he was scarce-« 
I7 ever heard of tili bj his address and dezterity he had 

fotten a very rieh wife in the city, against all the recommen- 
ation, and countenance, and authority of the court , which 
was thoroughly engaged on the behalf of Mr. Crons, and 
which üsed to De successful, in that age, Against any Opposi- 
tion. He had the good fortune to have an alliance and ifnend- 
ship with Dr. Morley, who had assisted and iustmcted him in 
the readin^ many good books, to which his natural parts and 
promptitude incUned him, especially the poets; and at the 
age when other men used to give over wnting verses (for he 
was near thirty years when he first engaged himself in that 
exercise, at least that he was known to do so), he surprised 
the town with two or three pieces of that kind as if a tenth 
Muse had been newly bom to cherish drooping poetry. The 
Doctor at that time brought him into that Company which was 
most celebrated for good conversation; where ne was received 
and esteemed with great applause and respect. ' He was a 
yery pleasant discourser in eamest and in jest, and therefore 
yery grateful to all kind of Company, where he was not the 
less esteemed for being very rieh. 

§He had been eyen nursed in parliaments, where he sat 
when he was yery jroungj and so, when they were resomed 
again ^after a long mtermission) he appearedin thoseassem- 
bueslwith great adyantage; haying a gracefid way of speak-. 
ing, and by thlnkin^ much on seyeral arguments (which his 
temper ana complexion, that had much of melancholic, in- 
clined him to) he seemed often to speak upon the sudden, 
when the occasion had only administered the opportunity of 
saying what he had thoroughly considered, which saye a 
ffreat lustre to all he said; which yet was rather of Selight 
uian weight. There needs no more be said to extol the ex- 
cellence and power of his wit, and pleasantness of his conyer- 
sation, than that it was of magnitude enough to coyer a world 
of yery great faults; thatis, so to coyer them, that they were . 
not taken notice of to his reproach , yiz^ a narrowness in his 
nature to the lowest degree; an abjectn^s and want of dou«. 
rage to support him in any yirtuous undertakiiig; an insinua« 
tion and seryile flattenr to the height the yainest and most 
imperious nature could be contentedwith; that it preseryed 
Bnd wen his life from those who were most resolyed to take it, 
and in. an occasioa. in which he ought to haye been ambitiouftl 
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ta hi^ye lost it; and then preserved him again from flie re- 
proacn and the contempt that was due to him for sopreserring 
it, and for vindicatin^ it at at such a price that it nad power 
to jreconcile him to those whom he had most offended and 
prövoked; and continued to his age with thatjrare felicity, 
that his Company was acceptable ]^whcre his spirit ,wa8 
odions: and he was at least piticd where he was most de- 

tested.* €kt^»^¥ 

Such is the account of Cla r endon f on whifh it may not "be 
improper to make some remarEs. 

"He was very little known tili he had ohtained a rieh wife 
in the city." ^"^Ü'S 

Heobtained a rieh wife about the age of three-and-twenty ; 
an age, before which few n^en are conspicuous much to their 
advantage. He was known, however, in parliament and jat 
court: and, if he spent part of his time in privacv, it is 'not 
nnreasonable tosuppose that hecndeavouredthe inTprovement 
of his mind as well as of his fortune. That Clarendon might 
misjndge the niotive of his retirement is the more probable, 
because he has evidcutly. mistakcn the commencement of his 
poetry, which he supposes him not to have attempted before 
thirty. As his first pieces were perhaps not printed, the suc- 
cession of his compositions was not knoifn; and Clarendon, 
who cannot be ima^ned to have been very stndious of poetry, 
did not rectify his first opinion by Consulting Waller's 
book. 

Clarendon observes, that he was introduced to the wits of 
the age bv Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his Life relates that 
be was already among them, when, hcaring a noise in the 
Btreet, and inquiring tho cause, they found a son of Ben 
Jonson undcr an arrest. This was Morley, whom Waller set 
free at the expense of one hundred pounds. took him into the 
conntry as director of his studies, and tnen procured him 
admission into the Company of the friends of literature. Of 
tMs fact, Clarendon hau a nearer knowledge than the biogra- 
pher. and is therefore more to be credited. 

The account of Wallcr*s parliamentar^ eloauence is se- 
conded by Bumet, who, though he calls him- "tne deUght of 
the House,'' adds, that "he was only cono^ned tosaythat 
which shomd make him be applauded, lie never laid the busi- . ^ 
neM of the Hoose to heart, beug a vain and empty^ though 9k} f^ 
trittyman." Q^ 
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Of his Insinuation and flattery it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that the truth is told. Ascham, in his elegant descrip- 
tion of those whom in modern lan^age we t«rm wits , says, ' 
that they are open flatterera, and privy mockers. Waller 
shewed a little of both , when upon sigbt of the Dutchess of 
Newcastle's verses on the death of a Stag, he decläred that he 
would give all his own compositions to have written them, and 
being charged with the exorbltance of his adulation, an- 
ßwered, that "nothing was too much to be §iven, that a lady 
mi^ht be saved from the disgrace of such a vile Performance. 
This, however, was no very mischievous or very unusnal 
deviation from truth: had nis hypocrisy been confined to 
such transactions , he might have been forgiven, though 
not praised ; for who forbears to flatter an author or irlady ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles , and the weakness 
of his resolution , he experienced the natural effect , by losing 
the esteera of even^ party. From Cromwell he had only his 
recal; and from Charles the Second, who delighted in his 
Company, he obt^ined only the pardon of his relation Hamp- 
den. andthesafety ofHampdensson. 
/ As far as conjecture can be made from the whole of his 
/writing, and his conduct, he was habitually and deliberately 
a firiena to monarc|^. His deviation towards democracy 

Eroceeded from his connexion with Hampden , for whose sake 
6 prosecuted Crawley with great bittemess; and the in- 
vective which he pronounced on that oceasion was so populär, 
that twenty thousand copies are said by his biographer to 
have been sold in one day. 

It is confessed that his faults still leffc him many friends , at 
east many companions. His convivial power oi pleasinff'is 
universally acknowledged; but those who conversed with him 
intimately, found him not only passionate, especially in his 
old age, but resentful ; so that the interposition of iriends was 
sometimes necessary. 

His wit and his poetiy naturally connected him with the 
polite writers of his time: he was joined with Lord Buckhurst 
in the translation of Comeille's *^Pompey;" and is said to 
have added his help to that of Cowley in Öie original draft of 
the^'Beheaxsal." 

The care of his fortune, which Clarendon imputes to him 
in a degree little less than cnminal, was either not constant 
oraotsttccesfifuli for, haying inherited a patrimony of three- 
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«thonsand five hundred poands a year, in the time of James 
the First , and augmcuted it at least hy one wealthy marriage, 
he lefit. about the tiine of theKevolution, an income of not 
more tnan tweive or thirteen hiindred; which, when the 
different value of money is reckonod, will be foond perhaps 
not more than a fourth part of what he oiicc possessed. 

Of this diminution, part was the consequence of the gifte 
which he was forced to scatter, and the fine which he was con- 
demned to pay at the detection of his piot; and if his estate, 
as is related in his Life, was sequestered, he had probably 
eontracted debts when[he lived in exile ; for we are told, that 
at Paris he lived in splendonr , and was the only Engliahman^ 
except the Lord St Älbans , that kept a table. 

His uniuoky plot compelled him to seil a thousand a year; 
of the waste of the rest there is no account, excent that heis 
eonfessed by his biographer to have been a baa economist. 
He seems to hare deyiated from the common practice; to 
have been a hoarder in his first years , and a squandcrer in his 
last. 

Of his course of studies, or ehoice of book#, nothing is 
koown more than that he professed himself uuable to read 
Chapman's translation of Homer without rapture. His opinion 
conceming the duty of a poet is contained in his declaration, 
'Hhat he woold blot from nis works any line that did not cou- 
tain some motive to virtue." 

The characters, by which Waller intended to distingoish > 
his writing, are sprightliness and dig'ni^; in his smallest ■ 
pieces, he eu^eavours to be gay; in tne larger to be great. ', 
Of his airy and light productions , the chicf source is gsA- 
lantry, that attentive reverence of female excellence which 
has aescended to us from the Gothic ages. As his poems are 
commonly occasional, and his addresses personal, he was not 
so liberally supplied with grand as with soft images; for 
beauty is more easil]^ found than ma^animitp^. 

The delieacy wluch he cultivatea , restrains him to a cer- 
tain nicety and caution , even when he writes upon the slight- 
est matter. He has , therefore ^ in his whole volome , nothing 
burlesqne, and seldom any thmg ludicrous or familiär. He 
seems always to do his best; though his subjects are often 
nnworthy of his care. 

It is not easy to think without some contempt on an author, 
who is growing illustrious in his own opinion by verses, sti>ne 
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time, "To a Lady who can do any thing but sleep whenshe 
pleases;" at another, "To a Lady Vho can sleep when she 
pleases;" now, "ToaLady, onherpassiagthroughacrowd 
of people;" then, **0n a braid of divers colours woven by 
four Ladies:*' "On a ti?ee cut in paper;" or, "To a Lady 
£rom whom ne received the copy or verses on the paper-tree, 
which for many years had been missing." 

Grenias now and then produces a lucky trifle. We still 

read theDove of AnacreoU) and Sparrow of Catullus; and a 

writer naturally pleases himself with a performance wbich 

owes nothing to the subject. But coiüpositions merely pretty 

have the fate of other pretty tbings , and are quittea in time 

i I for something useful; tney are flowers fragrant and fair, bot 

1 1 of short duration; or they are blossoms to be valued only as 

\l they foretel fruits. 

Among Waller*s little poems are some, which their ex- 

cellenc;^ ou^ht to secure nrom oblivion; as, "To Amoret,** 

comparin^ tne different modes of regard with which he looks 

j on her and Sacharissa ; and the verses " On Love," that begin, 

' iln^r in hattty words or blows. 

In others he is not equally successful; sometimies his 
thooghts are deficient, and sometimes his expression. 
Tne numbers are not always musicaL; as , 

Fair Venus, in thy soft arms 

The sod of rage coiifine ; 
For thy wbispers are the charms 

Which only can divert his fleröo deslgn. 
What though he frown, and to tumult do incline; 

Thoo the flanre 

KIndiod in his breast oanst tarne 
With that snow which unmelted lies on thine* 

He seldom, indeed, fetches an amorous sentiment from 
the depths of science; his thoughts are for the most part 
easily understood, and his Images such as the superficies of 
nature readily suppUes; he has a just claim to popularit;)^, 
because he writes to common degrees of knowledge; and is 
- firee at least from philosophical pedantry, unless perhaps the 
■ end of a Song to tiie Sun may be excepted, in which he is too 
much a Copemican. To which may be added the simile of 
fhe palm in the verses "On her passing through a crowd;" 
and a line in a more seiioos poem on the Eestoration, about 
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vipers and treacle , trhich can only be understood by those 
wno happen to know the cdinposition of the Theriaca. 

His tnoughts are sometimes hyperbolical, and bis Images / 
annataral:. 

•— ^ The plant« admlr«, 
No lese than tho«e of old did 0rpl|9«a* lyre : ) 

If oho Sit duwn, with top« all towVd» her bow*dS 12 

They round about her into arboara crowd: 
Or if ahe walka. In even ranka they atand, 
Llke aome well-marshaU*4 and obsequioua blind* j 

In another place : 

Wblle in the park I ainf^, the liatenlng deer 

Attend iny passiun , and forget to fear: i 

WUen to the bceche« I rcport my flaino, 

Thoy bow thclr heads, as If they feit the aame. 

To goda appealing, when I rcach thelr bowcra, 

With lond complalnta they anawer me In ahowera« !^ 

To thee a wild and cruel aöul ia given, 

More deaf than trees , and prouder than the hcaTen! . J 

" On the Head of a Stag : *' 

O fertile head! which eveiy year 
Goiild auch a orop of wunder benr! 
The teeming earth dld ncver bring 
80 aoon 80 hard , ao huge a thing: 
Which might It nevcr have been oaat, 
< Each ycar*a growth added to the last, 

These lofty branchea had aapply'd 
The earth*a bold aon*8 prodigious prIde; 
Hearen with these enginea had been aoalM 
When moantalns heap'd on mountalna faird. 

SometimeB, having succeeded in the firstpart, he makes 
a feeble eonclusion. In the Song of Sacharissa s and Amoret's 
friendship , the two last stanzas ought to have been omitted. 

His images of gallantry are not always in the highest de- 
greedelicate: 

Thon ihall my love this doabt diaplap«, 
• • And gain auch truat that I may come 

And banquejt aomctimea on thy face. 
Bat make my conatant meali at home* 

Some applications may be thought too remote and uncon^ 
sequential; as in the verses on the Lady dancing: 

The San in Agares sach as thvae 
Joya with the mooa to play : 
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To the aweet straU» they advancie, 
Whlch do rcsult from thelr own ipberea; 

As this nymph*« dance 
Movcs with tbe nnmben whlch ahe hearf» 

Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fiU a distieh, 
is expanded and attenuated tili it grows weak and almost 
evanescent: 

Ghlorls! a!neo firat oor calm of peace 

Waa frighted hence , thi» good we find, 
Tour favoura with your feara increaae« 

And growing misch icfa make you kind* 
80 the fair free, which atil) preacirea 

Her fruit, and atate, wlifle no wind blowa. 
In atonna from that uprightneaa awervea; 

And the glad earth about her atrowa 

With treaaure from her ylelüing bougha* 

His Images are not alwäys distinct; as, in theiöllowing 
passage, he confounds Love as a person with Love as a pas- 
sion: 

Somo other nympha, with colonra fkint, 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak heart in time deatroy; 
She haa a atamp, and printa the boy : 
Can, with a ainglo look, inflame 
The coideat breuat, the rudeat tarne« 

His sallies of casual flatteiy are sometimes elegant and 
happy, as that in retum for the Silver Pen; and sometimes 
empty and trifling, as that ujpon the Card tarn hy the Queen. 
There are a few lines written m the Dutchess^s Tasso, which 
he is Said hy F^ton to have kept a summer under coirection. 
It happened to Waller, as to othcrs, that his suQcess was not 
always in proportion to his labour. 

Of these petty compositions , neither the beauties nor the 

faults deserve muqh attention. The amorpus yerses hare thig 

to recommend them, that they are less hvperbolical than 

^ those of some Qther poets. Waller is not always ät the last 

fasp ; he dees not die of a frown , nor live upoB a smile. 
'here is, however, too much love, and too many trifles. 
Little things are made too important; and thd empire of 
B^uty is represented as exerting its influence farther than 
can be allowed by the multipUcity of human passions, and the 
variety of human wauts. Such books, therefore, may be 
considered as shewing the world under a false appearance, 
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and, so fiir as they obtain credit from the yotmg and tinex- 
perienced, as misleadingexpectation, and misguiding prao- 

Of bis nobler and more weigbty performances , tbe greater 
part is paneffjirical: for of praise ne was verj iaTisb, as is 
observed by ms Imitator Lord Lansdowne ; 



No Mtyr fttalki withln the hallowM gronad. 

Bat qoecni and heroinei, kiiig« and god« abMmd 

Glory and arms and love are all the sonnd. 



■! 



In the first poem , on tbe dan^er of tbe Prince on tbe coast 
of Spain, tbere is a puerile and ndiculons mention of Arion at 
JÜ^peginning: and tbe last paragraph, on tbe Cable^ is in 
part ridiculously mean , and in part rimculously tumid. Tbe 
poem, boweyer, is sueb as mav be justly praised, witbout 
mtieh allowance for tbe state oi our poet^ and language at 
ihat time. 

Tbe two next poems are upon tbe King's hehaviour at (he 
deaJQiofBuckingham, and upon bis iVov^. 

He bas, in tbe first, used tbe pagan deities witb great 
propriety: 

*Tff as want of sneh a precedent aa thia 

Made the old heathens frame thelr gods amlia* 

In the poem on tbe Navy , tbose lines are very noble which 
.aappose tbe King's power secure against a second deluge; so 
. noDie, tbat it were ahnest criminal to remark tbe mistake of 

cenire for surface, or to say tbat the empire of tbe sea would 
- be worth litüe if it were not tbat the waters terminate iii 

Land. 

^ Tbe poem upon Sallee has foreible sentiments; but tbe 
^condusion is feeble. That on tbe Bepairs of St. Paul's has 

tometbing vulgär and obvious; such.as tbe mention of Am- 

phiou; andsomethingyiolentandharsh: as. 

So all oar minde wlth hls consplre to grace 
The gentües* great apostle , and deface 
Thoee state-obscarlngr sheds, that llke a chiün 
8eeA*d to confine and fetter htm again : 
WhIch the glad ealnt ehakea oflf at his commaad, 
Am once the vlper from hU aacred hand* 
So Joya the aged oak , whep we dirlde 
The creeping ivy firom bia injar*d aide« 
MfMon*f Uns. L 12 
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Of the two last Couplets , the £rst is extravagant , and fhe 
secondmea^ 

His praise of the Queen is too mucb exaggerated ; and the 
thought, that she ^^saves lovers, hj cutting off nope, as 

Singrenes a?e cured hj lopping the limb/* presents notnmg to 
e mindbut disgust and horror. 
/ Of *^ The Battle of the Summer Islands /* it seems not eaiy 
/ to B9.J whether it is intended to raise terror or merriment. 
The beginning is too splendid for jest , and the conclusion too 
light for seriousness. The yersification is studied , the scenes 
are diligently displinred^ and the Images artfuUy amplified; 
but , as it ends ndtner m J07 nor sorrow , it iqn. scarcely be 
reau a second time. 

The ^^Pänegyric'* upon Crömwell has obtained &om the 

Eublica yerjr liberal dividend of praisej whieh howerer cannöt 
e Said to have been unjustlr lavished: fDr such a series of 
verses had [rarelj appeared before in the Enslish langnage. 
Of the lines, some are grand, some are ^acenü, and all are 
musical. There is now and then a feeble verse, or a trifling 
thought; but its^eat fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem bt "The War with Spain" begins witii lines 
more vigorous and striking than ^Waller is accnstomed to 
produce. The succeeding. parts are variegated with better 
passages and worse. There is something too far-fetched in 
the comparison of the Spaniards drawing En^lish on, by 
safazting ot» Lucar with camvon , tolambs awakenmg the Hon by 
bleatin^, The fate of the Marquis and bis Lady, who were 
bumt m their ship . would hav^ moyed more, had tiie Poet 
not made him die li&e the phoenix, becaüse he had spices aboat 
him, nor expressed their affection and their aid bja coneeit 
at once false and yulgar: 

Allre, In eqnal Harnes of love tbey bani*d. 
And now together are to athes tnrn*d* 

The verses to Charles, on his retum^ were doubtlessin- 
tendedlto counterbalance the "Pane^jync" on CromweÜ. If 
it has been thought inferior to that with which it is naturally 
compared, the cause of its deficience has been already re- 
marked. 

The remaining pieces it is not necessaiy to examine singly. 
Theymost be supposed to have faults and beaaties of äiesame 
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kind with the rest. The sacred poems, however, deserve 

ßarticular regaxd; they were the work of WaUer*s decliuüig 
fe, of those nours in which he looked upon the fame and the 
foUy of the time past with the sentimentß which his ^eat 
predecessoT Petrarch bequeathed to posterity, upon his re- 
view of that love and poetry which nave given him immor* 
tali^. 

That natural jealousy which makes every man unwilling 
to.9.11ow much ezcellence in another, always produces a dispo- 
sition to believe that the mind grows old with the body ; and 
that he, whomwe are now forceato confess superior, is nasten- 
ing daily to a level with oürselves. By delighting to think this . 
of the living, we learn to think it of the dead \ and Fenton, 
with all his kindness for Waller, has the luck to mark the 
exact time when his genius passed the zenith , which he places 
at his fifty-fifth year. This is to allot the mind but a small 
Portion. Intellectual decay is doubtless not uncommon; but 
it seems not to be universal. Newton was in his ,eighty-fifth 
year improving his clnronology , a few days before his death ; 
and Waller appears not, in my opinipn, to have lost at eighty- 
two any part oi his poetical power, 

His sacred pöems do not please like some of his other 
works; but before the fatal fitty-five, had he written on the 
same subjects, his success would hardly have been better. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good men, that 
verse has been too little applied to the purposes of worship, 
and many attempts have been made to animate devotion by 
pious poetry. Tnat they have very seldom^ attained their end 
18 flumcienüy known, and it may not be improper to inquire 
why they have miscarried. 

X<et no pious ear be offended if I advance , in Opposition to 
many auüiorities . that poetical devotion cannot often please. 
The doctrines oi religion may, indeed, be defended in a^ 
didactie poem; and he, who nas the happy power ofarguing 
in verse , will not lose it because his subject is sacred. A poet 
may describe the beauty and the grandeur of Nature, the 
flowen of the Spring , and the harvests of Autumn , the vicis- 
sitades of the t^de , and the revolutions of the sky , and praise 
the Maker for bis works, in lines which no reader shall lay 
aside. The subject of tue disputation is not piety, but the 
motives to piety; that of the aescription is not Grody but the 
works ofGod 

12 # 
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Contemplative piety , or the intercoiurse between Grod and 
the human soal, cannot be poeticaL Man, admitted to im- 
plore the mercy of bis Creator, and plead the merits |of 
nis Eedeemer, ib already in a higher state than poetry can 
confer. ^ • 

The essence of poetry is invention ; auch invention as, by 
producing something unexpected, snrprises and delights. The 
topics of devotion are few, and being few are uniyersally 
known; bat, few as they are, they can be made no» more;- 
they can receive no erace from noveitjr of sentiment, and very 
little from novelty of expression. 

Poetry pleases by jexhibitine an idea more grateful to the 
mind than tmngs themselves anord. This cffect proceeds from 
the display of those parts of nature which attraet, and tiie 
concealment ofthose which repel, the ima^ination: but re- 
Hgion must be shewn as it is ; suppression and addition equaUy 
corruptit; and such as it is , it is known abready. 

From poetry the reader justly expccta, and ttem good 
poetry alwaysoDtains, the enlargemcnt of bis comprehension 
and elevation of bis fancy ; but this is rarely to be hoped by 
Chri8tiß.ns from metrical devotion.^ Whatever is ^at, desi- 
rable, or tremendous, is compnsed in the name of tne Supreme 
Bein^. Omnipotence cannot be exalted.: Iu£nity cannot be 
amphfied; Perfection cannot be improvcd. 

The employments of pious meditation are faith, thanks- 
giying, repentance, and supplication. Faith, invariably 
uniform, cannot be invested by fancy with decorations. 
Thanksgiying, the most joyful of all holy effusions, yet ad- 
dressed to a Being without passions, is confincd to a few 
modes ^ and is to be feit rather than expressed. Eepentance, 
ü'cmblmg in the presence of the Judge, is not at leisure for 
cadences and epithets. Supplication of man to man may 
difiuse itself throu^h many topics of persuasion; but supplica- 
tion to'God can omy cry tor mercy. 

Of sentiments purely religious , it will be found that the 
most simple expression is the most sublime. Poetry loses its 
lustre and its power, because it is applied to the decoration of 
something more excellent than itself. All that pious yerse 
can do is to help the memory, and delight the ear, and for 
these purposes it may be yery useful; but it suppUes nothing* 
to the mind. The ideas of Christian theology are too simple 
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for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and too majestic for 
Ornament: to recommend them hy tropes and figures, is to 
magnify by a concave mirror the sidereal hemisphere. 

As much of Waller*8 reputation was owing to the softness '■ 
and smoothness of his nun^bers; it is proper to consider tholi^ 
' minute particulars to which a versifier must attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in smoothness most of the 
writers who were living when his poetry commenced. The 
poets of Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation, which 
was afterwards ne^lected or forgotten. Fairfax was acknow- 
ledged by him as bis model; and he might have studied with 
.-advantage the poem ofDavies, which, though merely philo- 
sophical, yet seldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But he was rather smooth than strong: of <Äc /u/Z re^oMndm^r 
UnCf which Po»e attributes to Dryden, he has given veiy few 
ezamples. /the critical decision has ^ven the praise of 
«trengthtoDenham, andofsweetnessto Waller. 

His ezeellence of versification has some abatements. He 
'tiiies the expletive dö vety frequently ; and , though helived to 
»ee it ahnest univertaflly ejected, was not more careful to ayoid 
it m his last compositions than in his first. Praise had ^ven 
him confidence ; and, finding the world satisjSed, he satisfied 
'lümBelf. 

]^ rhymes are sometim^^weak words: so iß found to make 
the rhyme twice in ten fines, and occurs often as a rhyme 
througn his book. > '^„^ ^ 

His double rhymes^ in heroic yerse, l^&ye been censured 
by Mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in the translation of Cor- 
neille*s ** Pompey ; " and more faults might be f^xmd, were not 
the inquiry below attention. . \ 

He sometimes uses the obsolete terminaidon of yerbs, as 
utaxeihj affecteih; and sometimes retains the final syllable of 
the preterite, as amazed, «upposedy of which I know not 
whether it is not to the detriment of our language that we haye 
totally rejected them. ^ 

Ol triplets he is sj)arin^; but he did not wholly forbear ; 
them; of an Alexandrme he has giyen no example. 

The general character of his poetryis elegance and gaiety. 
He is neyer pathetic, and yery rarely sumime. He seems 
neither to haye had a mind much eleyated by nature, nor 
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amplified by leaming. His thoughts äre sach as a liberal con- 
versatiou and large acquaintance with life would easiijsupplj. 
They häd howBver theu, perhaps, that grace of novelty, 
whicn they are now often supposed to want by those who, 
haviDg already found them in Isitef books, do not know or 
inquire who produced them first. This treatment is unjust. 
Let not the original author lose by his imitators. 

Praise, höwever, should be due l^efore it is given. Tbe 

(author of Waller's Life ascribes to him the first practice of 
what Erythraeus and some late critics call alliteration, of using 
in the same verse many words beginning with the same letter. 
But this knack, whatever be its value , was so irequent amons 
early writers, that Gascoigne, ä writer of the sixteentn 
Century,. wams the young poet against affecting it: Shak- 
speare, in the ^^Midsummer Night^ Dream,'* is supposed to 
ndicule it; and in another play tue sonnet of Holofemes fully 
displaysit. 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and illustrations 
> frpm the old m^hology, for which it is vain to plead the 
, ezample of ancicnt poets: the deities which they introdueed 
80 frequently , were considered aarealities, so far as to be re- 
ceivea by the ima^nation, whatever sober reason might even 
ihen determine. out of these Images time has tarnished the 
splendour. A fiction, not only detected but despised, can 
never afiPord a solid basis to any position , thou^h sometimes it 
may fumish a transient allusion , or slight ilmstration. No 
modern monarch can be much exalted by neäring that, as Her- 
cules had his club , Ipie has his navy. 

But of the ffraise of Waller, though much may be taken 

away, much will remain; for it cannot be denied, that he 

' added something to our elegance of diction , and something to 

' oui* propriety o? thought; and to him may be applied what 

- Tasso sr" "' ' ' - .- ^ . .. - n ^ m» __i 

' Guarini. 
outj 

As Waller professed himself to have leamed the art of ver- 
sification from Fiurfax, it has been thought proper to subjoin 
aspecimenofhiswörk, which, aiPter Mr. Hoole s translaüon, 
will perhaps not be sooarepriiiLted. By knowüig the state in 
" whicii Wäller foünd our poetry, the reader may judge how 
tauch he improved it. 

^ 1 
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Ermiiiia*! iteed (thli while) hls mlstreM« bore 
Through forests thioke among the 9l\adie tre«aei 
Her feeble hand the bridle ralnea forelore, 
Hälfe In a swpane ehe wai for/eare I weene; 
But her flit courser «pared nere the -moret 
To beare herthrongh the deaart wooda nnaeene 

Of her atrong foea, that cbaaM her tbroagh tha plainei 
And still parau'd, bat still parsa*d in vaine. 

II. 
LIke aa the wearie honnds at laat retire, 
Wlndlesse, dtspleaaed, from the fraitlesse ohaea» 
When the alle beast Tapisht in bnah and brir«« j 
No art nor pains oan rowae out of hia place: 
The Christian knlghts so fall of shame and ir« 
Betnmed backe, with faint and wearie pacel 

Yet still the fearfbll Dame fled, awift aa windet 
Nor euer stäid, nor euer lookt behinde« 

m. 

Through thlpke andthinne, all night, all dasr» she driiie4i 
Wlthouten conifort, oompanle, or guide«. ^^ 

Her plaints and teares wlibh euery thonght reoined« 
She beard and saw her greefea, but naoght beeidet 
But when the snnne bis bnming ctaarlot diaed 
In Thetis wane, and wearie teame Tntide, . 
On lordana aandie banka her oourae she ataidt 
At last, there downe she llght, and downe she leid« 

IV. 

Her tearea, her drinkei her food, her eorrowiagi s 

This waa her diet tliat Tohapple night: 

Bot sieepe (that sweet nspoMe and qoiet briogs) 

To eaae the greefea of diaeontented wight, 

Spred foorth bia tender,.8ofk, and nlmble wiqgs,. 

In bis duU armes foaldi«g the virgin bright; 
And lone, hls mother, and the graoea kept 
Streng watch and werde, while this faire Ladle elept. 

V. 

The birds awakte her with their mornlng aong, 

Their warbling mualcke pearst her tender eare, 

The murmaring brookes and whlstling Windes among ', 

The ratling bonghea, «nd leanes, their parte did beeve>; 

Her eies ▼aelos'd beheld the gronea along, 

Of swalnea and shepherd gro^mes thatdwelUBgs weare; 

And that sweet noise, birds,. winds, and waters seat«. 

ProQokt agatn the virgin to l«ment« 
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VI. 
Her pUinto wen Intarnipted With a fonod, 
That seem*d from thicke«t buf hes to proeeed, 
Borne ioUf shepherd snng a laf tie round« 
And to his voiee had tan*d hif oaten reed; 
Thitber fbe wenti an old man there fhe fonnd 
(At whoie right band hU little flock did feed) 
Sat making batkota, bis tbree •onnes among 
That laarn'd thelr fiitber*a art, and leam^d hif fong. 

VII. 

Baholdlng ona in abining armes appeara 

Tbe aeelle man and bla*wera fore dUmaid; 

Bat eweet Ermlnia comforted tbeir fearei 

Her Tentall vp, ber Tiaage open lald, 

Ton bappy folke, of baaa*n beloned deare, 

Work on (qaoth sbe) opon yonr barmlefte traid, 
These dreadfkül armes I beare no warfiure bring 
To yonr sweet tolle, nor tbosa sweet tnne« you sing. 

VIII. 

Bot Ikfhar, sinoa tbls land, these townes and towres, 

Pestroiad are with sword, witb Are and spoile, 

How may it be, nnhnrt that you and yours 

In safetie thns, applle sronr harmlesse tolle? 

My sonne (qaoth he) tbls pore estate of onrs 

If aner safiB fh>m storm ot warlike broile; 
Thls wildemesse doth ts in saftie keepe, 
Ko thnndering dmm, no trampet breiüiet onr sleepe. 

IX. 
Haply fast hean*ns defence and shield of right, 
Poth lone tbe innoeenoe of simple swiüns. 
The 'thanderbolts on highest monntains light, 
And seid or'nener strlke tbe Iower plaines: 
Bo klngs have canse to feare BeUmaei might, 
Not they whose sweat and teile their dinner gaines, 

Nor erer greedie soldler was entised 

By ponertle, neglected and despised. 

Z. 

O Poaertie, ebefs of tbe heaa*n1y brood, 
Pearer to me ttaan wealth or kingly orowna I 
No wish for honoor, tbirst of others good, 
Can mono my heart, eontented witb my ewne : '^^ 

Wa :qneneh onr thirst with water of tbis llivod, 
Nor fear we poison shoald therein be thi^wne: 
!niase little floeks of sheepe and tender goates 

' Qi«t mlUw for fbodi «od wool to nuka M 
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XI. 

We llttle wisb, we oeed bnt little wealth, 

From cold «nd honger ts to eloath and fe«d; 

Tbese are my fonnea, their eare preaernea from atealtli 

Thelr fathera floeka, nor servanta moe 1 need: 

Amid thea« gronea I walke oft for my health, 

And to the fiabca, blrda, and beaatea glne heed, 

How they «ra fed, in forreat, apring and laka. 

And tbeir oontantment for enaampla take» 

XIL 
Time waa (for eaeh one hatb hia doating tima, 
Theae ailaer loeka were golden treaaea than) 
That eonntrie llfe I bated aa a crime. 
And from the forreata aweet oontentment ran, 
To Memphla* atately pallace wonid I climc, 
And thera became tba mightio Callphea man« 

And thoagh I bnt a almple gardner weare« 

Tet eoold I marke abnaea, aee and heare* 

XIII. 
Entiaed on with hopa of fbtnre gaina, 
I anflfred long wbat did my aonle diapleaae; 
Hut when my youtb waa apent, my hope waa Taine, 
I feit my natlve atrength at laat deereaae; 
I gan my loaae of inatle yeerea eomplaine, 
And wiaht I had ei^oyM the eonntriea peaee; 

I bod the ooart farewell, and with content 

My iRter age her« hare I qniet apent. 

XIV. 
White thaa he apake, Erminia hnaht and atiU 
Bia wiae dlaconraea heard, with grcat attention, 
HIa apeeehea graue thoae idle fanoiea kill, 
Which in her troubied aoule bred auch diaaentlon; 
After mach thought reformed waa her will, 
Within thoae wooda to dwell waa her Intention, 

Till fortune ahould pccaaion new afford, 

To tarne her hometo her deairld Lord. 

XV. 
She aaid therefore, O ahepherd fortunatel 
That troublea aome didat whilom feele and prona, 
Yet liueat now in thia contcnted atate, 
Let my mlahap thy thoughta to pitie mone, 
To entertaine me aa a willing mate 
In ahepherda Ufa, which I admire and loae; 

Within theae pleaaant groaea perchance my lurl» 

Of hmr Hf nnomforta. mav Tnload aome part. 
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XVI. 

If gold or wealth of moit efteemed deare« 
If ieweli rioh, thoa diddesi hold in prUe, 
Such Store thereof, fach plentie haue I seeo* 
At to a greedie mlnde might well saffloe : 
With that downe trickled numy a silner teare, 
Two chrlstall atreamea feil ttom her watrie eiea; 
Part of her aad miafottunes.than ehe told, 
And wept, and with her wept that f hepherd old. 

XVII. 
With Speeche« ktnde, he gan the Tirgin deare 
Towards hls eottage gently home to gnlde; 
Hls aged wlfe there made her homely chearct 
Yet weleomde her, and plast her by her aide. 
The Prinoesse dond a poore pastoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe course vpon her head she Udo ; 
But yct her gestf res and her leokes (I gessa) 
Were such, aa iU beseem*d a shepherdesse* 

XVIII. 
N6t those rüde garments coald ohscnr«, and hide 
The heaa*nly beantie of her angels face, 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide, 
Or onght disparag^de, by those labonrs baoe; 
Her little flocka to pastnre woald she gnlde. 
And milk her.goates, and in their fblds them plaea, 

Both cheese and buttec conld ehe make, and firama. 

Bar folfe to please the shepherd and bis dame. 
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POMFEET. 



Of Mr. John Povfbet nothing w known but from a slight 
and confdsed account prefixed to his poems by a nameless l 

firiend; who relates, tnat he was the son of the Rev. Mr. / 
Pomfret, rector of Luton, in Bedfordshire ; that he was bred at • 
Cambridge; entered into Orders, and was rector of Maiden, in 
Bedfordshire, and mi^ht have risen in the church; but that, 
when he applied to Dr. Compton, bishop of London, for in- 
stitation to a living of consiäerable vame, to which he had 
been presented, he found a troublesome obstmetion raised by 
a maucious interpretation of some passage in his '^Choice;" 
£rom which it was inferred, that he considered happiness as 
more likely |to be found in the Company of a mistress than of a 
wife. 

This reproach was easily obliterated; for it had happened 
to Pomfret as to almost all other men who plan schemes of life ; 
he had departed from his purpose, and was then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a very fatal conse- 
qtience: the delay constrained his attendance in London, 
. where he cau^ht tne smallpox, and died in 1703, in the thirty* 
nxth year of his ase. 

He published nis poems in 1699; and has been always the 
foyourite of that class of readers, whö^, without vamty or 
criticism, seek only their own amusement. 

His "Choice" exhibits a system of life adapted to common 
notions and equal to common expectations; such a state as 
affcHrds plenty and ' tranquillity, Without exclusion of jn- 
teUectuai pleasures. Perhaps no composition in our language 
hB9 been offcener perused than Pomfret*s "Choice." 

In his other poems there is an easy volubility, the pleasure 
of smooth metre is afforded to the ear, and the mind is not op- 

Sressed with ponderous or entan^led with intricate sentiment« 
[e pleases many ; and he who pleases many must have some 
speciesofmerit. 
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DORSET. 



Of the Earl of Dobset the character has been drawn so 
largely and eo elegantly by Prior, to whom he was familiaily 
known, that nothing can be addea by a casual band; and, as 
its author is so generally read, it woiüd be useless ofQciouaness 
to transcribe it. 

Charles Sackyille was bom January 24, 1637. Having 
been educated uuder a private tutor, he travelled into Italy, 
and retumed a little betöre the Bestoration. He was chosen 
into the first parliament that was called, for East Grinst^ul, in 
Sussex, and soon became a favourite of Charles the Seiend; 
but undertook no j^ublic employment^ being too ^ger o^the 
riotous and liccntious pleasures which young menfof high 
rimk, who aspired to be thought wits, at that time imagined 
themselves entitled to indulge. 

One of these frolics has. by the industry of Wood, oome 
down to pogterity. Sackville, who was then Lord Buckhurst, 
with Sir Charles Sedl^ and Sir Thomas Ogle, ffot <^ifik at 
the Cook, iig^ Bow-streei, by Covent-earden, and, goin^-.into 
the balcony, exposed themselves to tne populace in v^ery'in- 
deeent postures. At last, as they grew warmer, Sei^ay stood 
forth naked . ;and -ba^angued the populace in sucK profane 
language, that the public indignation was awakened: the 
crowd attempted to force tlu; door, and, being repulsed, droye 
in the performers with st^iies, änd broke the Windows of the 
house. 

For this misdemeanour they- were indicted, and Sedley was 
fined five hundred pounds: what was the sentence of the 
others is not known. Sedley employed Killigrew'and another 
to procure a remission from the Elng; but (mark thefriendship 
of the dissolute 1) they. begged the fine for themselves, ana 
ezaeted it to the last groat 

In 1665, Lord Buckhurst attended the Duke of York as a 
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Tolnnteer in the Dutch war; and was in the battle of June 8, 
when eighteen great Dutch ships were taken, fourteen others 
were destroyed, and O^dam, tue admiral, who engaged the 
Duke, was biown up beside him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is said to haye composed 
the celebrated song, " To all you ladics now at land, with 
equal trancjuillity of mind and promptitude of wit. Seidom 
' any splendid story is wholly true. I häve heard, from the late 
\ EÄrl of Orrery, who was likely to have good hereditary in- 
telligence, that Lord Buckhurst had been a week employed 
tipon it, and onl^ retbuphed or finished it on the memoräble 
eventeg. Bui^ten this, 'wHatever it may subtract from his 
fa6flity, leaves^him his cOurage. 

He was soon after mkde a ^entleman of the bedchamber, 
an^jSent on ^hort embassies to France. 
\ .'.& 1674, Aie estate of his unclc James Cranficld, Earl of 
MSddlesex, came to him by its owncr*s death, and the title was 
conferred on him the year after. In 1677, he became, by the 
death of his father, Earl of Dorset, and inherited the estate of 

In läB4,^ having buried his first wife of the family of Ba^ot, 
idio left him no child, he niarried a daughter of the Earl of 
Northampton, (celebrated both for beauty and understand- 
Ing. 

He received some favourable notice from King James ; but 

ißoon found it necessary to oppose the violence of hisinnova* 
tions, and, with some other lords, appeared in Westminster 
Hall to countenance the bishops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day less supportable, he found it 

.necessary' to concur in the Kevolution. He was one ofthose 
lords who sat every day in Council to presferve the public peace, 
»Pter the King's departure; jmd^.'what iäfnot the most illus- 
tnous action of his life, wasMsmpipyed to cönduct the Princess 

. Anne to Nottingham witi^« a guard, such as might alarm the 

.popiulace as they passed, with false apprehensions of her 
oimger. Whatever end may be designed, there is always 

.flomething despicable in a trick. 

He became, as may be easily supposed, a fareurite of Kinff 

. William, who, the day after his acceseiion, made him lord- 

'chambeflain of the höusehold, and gave him'kfbörtirards the 
garter. He happened to be among those that were tossed 
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with the King in an open boat sixteen hoors, in very rough and 
cold weather, on the coast of Holland. His health afterwards 
declined; and, on January 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath. 

He was a man whose elc^ance and judgment were uni- 
versaUj cönfessed, and whose bounty to the leamed and witty 
was generally known. To the indul^ent affection of the 
public, Lord Bochester bore ample testimony inthisremark:^ 
— '^ I know not hoiir it is, but Lord Buckhurst may do what he 
wiU, vet is never in the wronff." 

If such a man Jattempted poetiy. we cannot wonder that 
his works were praised. Dryden, wnom, if Prior teils tmth, 
he distinguisheoUby his benefioenee, and who lavished his 
blandishments oa tnose who are not known to have so well 
deserved thcm, undertaking to produce authors of oür own 
coimtiy superior to thosc pf antiquity, säjrs, ^^ I would instance 
^our Lordship in saure, and Shakspeare in tragedv^" Would 
it be imagined that, oi thls rival to antiquitry, all the satires 
were little personal invectives, and that his longest composi- 
tion was a song of eleven stanzas? 

The blame, however, of ,this.exag^erated praise falls on 
the encomiast, not upon the äüthor; whose penormances arey 
what they pretend to be, the.effusions of a man of wit; j^ay, 
vigorous, and airy. His verses to Howard shew sreat fertility 
ofmind ; and his Donnda has been imitated by Fope. 
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STEPNEY. 



Geob0e Stephet, descended from the Ste^neys of Pendi- 
grast, in Pembrokeshire, was bom at Westminster, in 1663. 
Of his father*8 condition or fortune I hav e noiiccount. Having 
received the first part of his education at Westminster, where 
he passed six y^ars in the College, he went at nineteen to 
Cambridge, where he continued a friendship begun at school 
with Mr. Montague, afterwards £arl of Halifax. They came 
to London to^ther, and are said to have been invited into 
public life by uie Earl of Dorset. 

His qualificatlons recommended him to many foreign 
employments, so that his time seems to have been spent m 
negociations. In 1692, he was sent envoy to the Elector of 
Brandenburgh : in 1693, to the Imperial Court; in 1694, to 
the Elector of Saxony; in 1696, to the Electors of Mentz and 
Cologne, and the Congress at Francfort; in] 1698, a second 
time to Brandenburgh; in 1699^ to the King of Poland; in 
1701, again to the Emperor; and m 1706, to the States-general. 
in 1697, he was made one of the commissioners of trade. His 
life was biu^, and not long. He died in 1707; and is buried 
in Westminster Abbey, with this epitaph, which Jacob 
traiueribed: — 

H. s. E. 

GaoBoms STKnfEivi, Annlger, 

Vir 

Ob Ingenil acamen, 

Litefaram Sclentlam, 

Moram Soavitatem, 

Berum Usum, 

Virorain AmpliMimoram Conaaetadlnem, 

Linga»« Styli, ao Yitae Elegantiam, 

Pmdar» Officia oam Britannia tarn Europa prcfttU, 

8n& »täte mnltam eelebratas, 

Apod pofterof temper celebrandut; 
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PlarimM Legfttlonet obitt { 

Eft Flde« Diligentia, ac FelieltAtt, 

Ut Aagontisaimoram Prinoipam 

Gulielmi & Ann« 

Spem in lUo repoaitam 

Nunqaam fcfoUerit, ■^.^i 
Band rarb superaverit'') ' 
Poat longam bonorum Garsam 1 
Brevl Tempori« Spatio confeetam. 
Cum natarn parum, Fama ^ati« vizerat, 
inimam ad altiora aapirantenl placidb efOaTlt 

On the left h<md. 

G.S. 

Ex Eqneatri FamillA Stepneiornm» 

De Pendegraat, In Comitato 

Pembrocbiensi oriandaa, 

Weatmonaaterii natas est, A« D. 160S. 

Fileotus in Cottegium 

Sancti Petrl Weatmonast. A. 1676. 

Sanotl Trinitatia CanUb. 1682. 

Conaillariorum qntbua Commercil' 

Cara commiasa est 1697. - 

Chelael» mortaaa, «fe, oomitante 

Masrnft Prooeram 

Freqaentift, boe elatos, 1707. 

It is reported that the juyemle compositions of Stepnev 
made grey authors blush. i know not wnether bis poems wiU 
appear such wonders to the present agfe. One cannot alwajB 
easily find the reason for wmchtfaeworld has Bometimes con- 
spired to squander praise. It is not very unlikely tha^> j^ 
wrote very early as well as he ever wrote; and the Per- 
formances of youth have many favourers, because the autnon 
yet lay no claim to public honours, and are therefore not con« 
sidered as rivals by the distributors of fame. ..^^ , 

He apparently professed himself a poet, and added bis 
name to those ofithe other wits in the version of Jun^val; bot 
he is a yery licentious translator, and does not recompense bip' 
neglect of the author by beauties of hls own. In bis original 
poems, now and then, a happy line may perhaps be found, 
and now and then a short composition'may give pfeasure. B^t 
there is, in the whole, little either of th€l grace of wit, or ihe' 
vigourof nature. 
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John Philips was bom on the 30th of December, 1676, at 
Bampton, in Oxfordshire; of which place bis father, Dr. 
Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was minister. The 
first part of bis education was domestic; after which he was 
sent to Winöbester, wbere, aswe are toldbvDr. Sewel, bis 
biograpberj^ he was soon distingulisbed by the superipnty of 
hisexercises; and, whatislesseasily tobe credited, somuch 
endeared himself to bis scboolfellows, hj bis civility and good- 
natare,that tbej,without murmur or Ul-will,saw bim indulged 
by the master wiyi particular immunities. It is related , that 
when he was at scbool , he seldom mingled in play with the 
other boys, but retired to bis Chamber; wbere bis sovereign 
pleasure was to sit jbour after bour, while bis bair was 
combed by somebody, whose service he found means to 
procure. 

At scbool he became acquainted with the poets , ancient 
and modern, and fixed bis attention particularly pn Milton. 

In 1694^ he entered himself at Christ-chufcn • a College at 
that time in thehighest reputation, by the transmission of 
Biisbj's scbolars to the care first ofFell, and afterwards of 
Aldnch. Here he was distinguished as a genius eminent 
amongthe eminent, and for friendship particularly intimate 
with Mr. Smith, the autbor of "Phaedra and Hippolytus." The 

Erofession which he intended to foUow was that of physic ; and 
e took much deligbt in natural bistory , of wjdch bötany was 
bis favoorite part. 

His reputation was confined to bis friends and to the Uni- 
r^rsity ; tül about 1703, he extended it to a wider circle by the 
** Splendid Shilling," which Struck the public attention with a 
mode of writing new and unexpected. 

. This Performance raisedbimso-high, tb^t, wbenEurope 

resounded with the victory of Blenbeim, he was, probably witb 

an occult Opposition to Addison, employed to deliver the 

acclamation of the Tories. It is said that he would willingly 

/oAiMOft*« LtA{. /. V^ 13 
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have declined the task, but that bis friends ur^ed it npon 
him. It appears that he wrote this poem at the nouse of Mr. 
St. John. 

"Blenheim" was published in 1705. The next year pro- 
duced bis great work , the poem upon " Cider ," in two books ; 
which was received with loud praises , and continued long to 
be read , as an Imitation of Virgil's ** Georgic ," which needed 
not shun the presence of the original. 

He then grew probably more confident of bis own abilities, 
and began to meditate a poem on the ^^Last Day;" a subject 
on whicn no mind can hope to equal expectation. 

This work he did not Hvetofinish; bis diseases, a slow 
consumption and an asthma , put a stop to bis studies , and on 
Feb. 15, 1708, at the beginning of his thirty-third year, put an 
end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral pf Herefordj and Sir Simon 
Harcourt , afterwards lord-chancellor, gave him a monument 
in Westminster Abbey. The inscription at Westminster was 
written , as I have heard, by Dr. Atterbury , though commonly 
given to Dr. Freind. 

His Epitaph at Hereford: 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 

ObUt 16 die Feb. Anno. I ^''"; ^^^' „ 

liBtat. suae 82. 

Cajua 

Ossa 8i reqnlras , huno Urnnm inspice : 

81 Ingenium nrsciks, iptiiue Opera conaule: 

Si Tumalum devideras, 

TempTam adi Wcatmnnastertense : 

QDalia quantuaque Vir faerit, 

Dicat elegans llia d; prseclara, 

Qu» cenolap' tum ibl decorat, 

Ii'acriptio. 

Qnftm Interim erga Co^natua pioa A offtcioina, 

Teatetur hoc aaxum 

A Maria Phii.ipm Matre ipsiua pientiHsImft 

Dilecli Filii Memoria non aine Laerymia dieatum* 

Eis Epitaph ai Westminster. 

Herefordiae condantor Osoa, 

Hoc in Delubro atataitar Image« 

Biitanalam omnem perragatarFama« 
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JOHAVNIS PHILIPS: 
Qu{ VIris bonis doctisque JuxU Oharas, 
• Immortale säum Jngeniam, 
Erudltione raultipUci excultam, i 

Miro animi candore, 
Eximift morum aimpiicitate, 

Honestavit« 
LItteraram Amvniorum sltlro, 
Qaam Wintonine Paer sentire copperat, 
Intcr ^dia Christi Aiumnos jngiter explovit, i. 

In iUo Muaarum Domicilio 
PrflBclaris ^mulorum atadiia excitatus, 
Optimia «cribendi Magistris «emper intentna, 

Carmina sermone Patrio composuit 

A Grsecis Latiniaque fontibus feliciter dedoeta, 

Atticis Romanisque auribas omnino digna, 

Verauum quippe Ilarmoniam 

Bythmo didicerat. 

Antiqoo iilo, libero, multirurm! 

Ad res ipsaa apto prorsas, et attcmperato, 

Kon numeris in eundem ler^ orbera redcuntibua, 

Nun Clauaaiarum aimiUter cadcntium aono 

Metiri : 
üni in hoc laudia genere Miltono aecandua 

Primoque poene par. 

Res aen Tenaea, aea Grandes, aou Medlocres 

Omandaa aumaerat, 

Nasqnam, non quod decuit, 

Et videt, & aaaccatua est, 

Egregiua, quocanque Stylum verieret, 

Fandl author, A Modorntn artifex. 

Faa Sit Huio, 

Aaao lic^t k tu& Metrorum Lege diacodere, 

O Poeaia Anglican» Pater, atqae Conditor, Cbaaoere, 

Aitcrum tibi iatua olaodero, 

Vatom eerte Cinerea, tooa andique stipantiam 

Non dcdecebit Cbornm. 

Simon UarCourt, Mllea, 

Vlri ben^ de ae, de Litteria meritl 

Qudad viverct Fautor« 

Poat Obitam pi^ memor. 

Hoc itii Saxam poni volnit« 

J* PBIUP8, STEPHAN! , 8. T. P. ArchidiacoDl 

Salop* Filiua, naluaeat BamptoniflB 

In agro Oxon, Dec 80. 167G. 

ObiltHerefordiflB, Feb. 16, 1708. 

Philips haa-been always ];»rabed, without contradiction, as 

13* 
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a man modest , blameless , and pions j who bore narrowness of 
fortuue without discontent, aad tedious and painfiü maladies 
without impatieuce ; beloved by those that knew him , but not 
ambitious to be known; He was probably not formed for a 
Wide curcle. His conversation is commenaed for its innocenl 
^aiety , which seems to have flowed only among his intimates; 
for I have been told^that he was in compaig;; silent and banren, 
and employed oulj upon the pleasure of ]}i8 pipe. His addiction 
to tobacco is mentionedby one of his biographers, who remarks^ 
thatinallhiswritin^s, exce])t ^^Blenhehn," he has foond an 
opportunitj of celebratiu^ the fragrant fdme* In common 
life he was probably one oi those who please by not offendin^i 
and whose persou was loyedbocausehiswritiugswereadmired. 
He died honoured and lamented, before $iny -pärt of his 
reputation had withered, and before his patron St. John had 
dis^aeed him. 

His works are few. The "Splendid Shillmg" has thö 
uneommonmeritof an origihaldesign.unless it mav be thou^ht 
precluded by the ancient Centos. To degrade the sounding 
words and stately construetion of Milton, by an application to 
the lowest aud most trivial things , gratifies the mind with a 
momentary triumph overthat grandeur which hithertoheld its 
captives in admiration; thie words and things are presented 
with a new appearance, and novelty is always grateful where 
it gives no pam. 

But the merit of such Performances begins and ends with 
the first author. He that should again adapt Milton's phrasiB 
to the gross incidents of common li^, and eveh adapt it with 
more art, which would not be difiicultj must yet expect 
but a small part of the praise which Philips has obtained ; he 
can only hope to be considered as the repeater of a jest 

"The parody oh Milton," says Gildon, "is the only 
tolerable production of its Author." This is a censure too 
dogmatical and vicdent. The poem of "Bleuheim " was never 
denied to be tolerablie, ewn by those who do not allow it 
ßupreme excelleuce. It isindeed the poem ofascholar, "all 
inexpert of war ; " of a man who writes books from books , and 
studies the world in a College. He seems to have formed his 
ideas of the field of Blenheim from the battles of the heroie 
ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very little comprehension of 
the quaUties necessary to the composition of a modern hero, 
wluch Addison has displayed with so much propriety. He 
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mjakes Marlboroagh behold at a distance the slaughter made 
bj Ta^ard, then haste toencounter aud restrain him, and 
mow hiB way through ranks made headless by his sword. 

He imitates Milton's Dumbers iudeed, but imitates them 
very iiy udiciouslj. Defonnity is easil^r copied ; and whatever 
there is in. Milton which the reader wishes away, all that is 
obsol^tevPeculiar, x>r licentious, is aceumulatea wlth great 
care by rhilips. Milton*s verse was harmoijious , in propor- 
tion to thegeueral state of our metre in Mil^'s age : and, if 
he had written after the improvements mad^ by Drydcn, it is 
leasonablß. to believe that he would have aomitted a more 
pleasin^ modulation of numbers iuto his work; but Philips sits 
down Wlth a resolution to make no more music than he ^und ; 
to want all that his master wanted, though he is very far from 
having what his master had. Those asperities, therefore, that 
are venerable in the "Paradise Lost," are contemptible in the 
"Äenheim." 

. There is a Latin ode written to his patron^ St. John, in 
retum for a present of wine and tobacco , which cannot be 
passed without notice. It is gay and elegant, and cxhibits 
several artful accommodations of clasisic expressions to new 
puiposes. It seems better tumed than the ode of Hannes. * 

To the poem on *'Cider," written in ipitation of the 
"Georgias, mav be given this peculiar präise,, that it is 
gfpl^ded in trutn; that the precepts which it cdntains are 
exact and just; and that it is therefore, at onee, a book of 
entertainment and of science. This I was told by Miller, the 
great giexdener^ and botanist, whose expression was, that 
^' there w«re many books written on the same subjeot in prose, 
which do not contain so much truth as that poem/* 

In the dispositKJnpf his matter, so as to in tersperse precepts 
relating to the culture of trees with sentiments more generally 
allurin^, and in easy and eraceful transitlons from one subject 
to anomer, he has very diBgently imitated his master; but he 

* This ode I am wllllng to mentloft, becAose there seent to be an 
error in alt the printed copiee, which ie, I find, retained in tbe iMt. 
They all read : 

Qaam Gratlamm cara deeentiam 

010! labeliia oai Yenas intidet. 

Tb« Antbor probably wrot«, 

Quam Gratiamm cara deeentiam 
Ornat; labelUt oai Venus insidet. 
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unhappily pleased himself with blank yerse, and supposed 
that the numbers of Milton, which impress the mind witn vene- 
ration, combined as they are with subjects of inconceivable 
grandeur, could be sustained by Images which , atmost, can 
rise only to elegance. Contending angels mäy shake the 
regions of heaven in blank verse; but the flow of equal 
measures , and the embellishment of rhyme , must recommend 
tö cur attention the art of engrafting, and decide the merit of 
the redfittreak and pearmain. 

• What study could confer, Philips had obtained : but natural 
deficiencö cannot be supplied. He seems not born to great- 
ness and elevation. He is never loffcy , nor does he often sur- 
prise with unexpected excellence ; but , perhaps , to bis last 
poem may be applied what Tully saia of the work of Xiu- 
cretius , that it in toritten tvith rauch art, tkough with few blazespf 
genius» 

The following fra^ent, written by Edmund Smith, ni>on 
-the works of Philips, has been transcribed from theBodleian 
manuscripts. 

'^A Prefatory Discourse to the poem on Mr. Philips, with a 

character of his writings. 

^'It is altogether as equitable some account shouldbegiyeii 
ofthose who have distinguished themselves by their wfi^gs, 
as of those who are renowned for great äctions. It is but 
reasonable the^, who contribute so much to the immortality of 
others, should have some share in it themselves; and smee 
their genius only is discovered by their works, itis just that 
their rirtues should be recorded by their friends. For no 
modest men (as the person I write of was in perfection) will 
write their own panegyrics; and it is very hard that they 
should ^0 without reputation, only because they the mpre 
deserve it.* ' The end of writing lives is for the Imitation of the 
readers. It will be in the power of very few to imitate the 
Duke of Marlborough; we must be content with admiringhis 

f'eat qualities and actions, without hopes of followingthem. 
he private and social virtues are more easily transcribed. 
The ufe of Cowley is more instructive , as well as more fine, 
than any we have in our langua^e. And it is to be wished, 
since Mr. Philips had so many of tue good qualities of that poet, 
that I had some of the abilities of his historian« 
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*'The Grecian philosophers have had their lives written, 
their morals commended, and their sajings recorded. Mr. Phi- 
lips had all the virtues to which most of them onlj pretcndcd, 
and all their integrity without anyof their affcctation. 

"The French are very just to eminent men iuthispoint; 
not a leamed man nor a poct can die , but all Europe mast he 
acquainted with his accomplishments. Thej give praisc and 
eipeet it in their tums; thev commend their Patrus and Mo- 
lieres fis well as their Condes and Turennes: their Pellisons 
and Racines have their elogies, as well as the Princc whom 
they celebrate; and their poems, their mercuries, and ora- 
tions, naj, their very gazettes, afe fiUed with the praises of 
ihe leamed. 

' "I am satisfied, had they a Philips amon^ them, and 
known how to value him; had they one of his leaniing, his 
temper, butaboveallof thatparticulartumof hnmour, that 
altogether new genius, he had been an example to their pocts; 
aod a.subject or their panegyrics, and perhaps set in compe- 
tition with the ancients, to wnom only he ought to submit. 

**I shall therefore endeavour to do justice to his momory, 
Bince nobody eise undertakes it And mdeed I can assi^n no 
jcaose why so many of his acquaintance (that are as willin^ 
and more able than myself to give an aceount of him) shoula 
jforbear to celebrate the memory of one so dear to them , but 
only that they look upon it as a work entirely bclonging 
tome. 

"I shalliContent myself with giving only a character of the 
person and his writings , without meddling with the transac- 
tions of his Hfe, which was altogether pnvate: I shall only 
make.ithis knöwnjobservation of nis family, that there was 
scarcely so many extraordinary men in any one. I have been 
ac^uainted with üve of his brothers (of wnich three are stiU 
linng,) all men of fine parts, yet all of a rery unlike temper 
and genius. So that their fruitfnl mother, like the motner 
of thej^ods, seems to have produced a numerons offspring, all 
of difi^rent though uncommon faculties. Of the living, 
neither their modesty, nor the humour of the present age, 
permits me togpeak : ofthedead, I may say somcthing. 

" One of them had made the greatest procress in the study 
of the law of nature and nations of any one I know. He had 
perfectly mastered, and even improved, the notions of Gro* 
tinsi and Ihe more refined ones of Puffendorf. lle could re- 
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fiite Hobbes with as mucb solidity as some of greater name, 
and expose him with äs much wit as Echard. That noble 
study , which requires the greatest reach of reason.and nicety 
of distinction, was not at all difficult to him. 'Twas a national 
loss to bc deprived of one who undcrstood a science so ne- 
cessary , and yet so unknown in England. I sbäll add only^ 
he had the same honesty and sincerity as the person I write of| 
but more heat: the former was more incline4 to argjae, the 
latter to Öivert : one employed his reasou möte ; the öther his 
imagination: the former had been well qualified for those 
poäts, which the modesty of the latter made him refuse. His 
other dead brother would have been an omament.to the 
College of which he was a member. He had a genius either 
for poetiy or oratory: and, tljiaugh very young, coipposed 
seyerfd very agreeaDle pieces. In all probabihty he wönld 
haye written as finely as his brother (ud nobly. He might 
have been the Waller , as the other was the Milton of his time. 
The one mi^ht celebrate Marlborough, the other his beauüfiil 
offspring. This had not been so fit to describe the actions of 
heroes as the virtues of private men. In a word , he had been 
fitter for my place; and while his brother was writing upon 
thejgreatest men that any age ever produced , in a style eqoal 
to them, he might have served as a panegyrist on him. 

^' This is all I think necessary to say of his family. I shall 

groceed to hlmself and his writings ; which I shall first treat o^ 
ecause I know they are censured by some out of envy , ana 
more out of ignorancc. 

** The * Splendid Shilling,' which is far the least consid^^ 
able, has the more gencraireputation, and perhaps hindere 
the character of the rest. The style agreed so well with the 
burlesque, that the Ignorant thought it could become nothing 
eise. Every body is pleased with that work. But to judge 
rightly of the other requires a perfect mastery of poetiy and 
criticism,a just coutempt of the little tums ana witticisms now 
invogue, and, aboveall, a perfect uuderstanding ofpoetical 
diction and description. 

'^All that have any taste for poetry will a^ree, that the 
great burlesaue is much to be preierrea to the l9w. It is mach 
easier to make a great thiuj^ appear little , than a little one 
ereat: Cotton and others of a very low genius have donethe 
former; but Philips, Garth, andBoUeau, only the latter. 
<« A -ninfrirp m imiT>i AfnrA i« pvprv nainter's talent : bttt ft 
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piece for a cupola, wfaere all th&fignres are enlarged, jet 
proportioned to the eye , reqaires a master's hand. 

^'It must still be more acceptable than thc low bu^lesque, 
becanse the Images of the latter are mean and filthy , and the 
langnage itself entirelj unknown to all men of gooa breedinff. 
The style of Billingsgate would not make a very agreeabtö 
fignn^ at St. James s. A gentleman would take but little 
pteaaitre in language which lie would thiuk it hard to be ac- 
eoeted in, or in reading words which he could not pronounce 
vithout blushing. The lofty bnrlesque is the more to be ad- 
mired, becanse^ towriteit, the author must bemasteroftwo 
of the most different taleuts in nature. A talent to find out 
and expose what is ridiculous, is very different irom that 
which IS to raise and elevate. We must read Virgil and Mil- 
tonfo^theone, and Horace and Hudibras for the other. We 
know that the authors of excellent comedies have often failed 
in the m.ye style, and the tragedian as often in eomedy. 
Adnucation and laughter are of such opposite natures, that 
ihey are seldom created by the same person. The man of 
mirai is ^ways observing the follies and weaknesses, the 
scorious writer the Virtue or crimes, of mankind; one is pleased 
with eonitemplating a b;au, the other a hero: evenfromthe 
same ob^et they would draw different idcaa; Achilles would 
appear m very different lights to Thersites and Alexander; 
the one would admire the courage and greatuess of his soul; 
the other would ridicule the vani^ahd rashness of his temper. 
Am the satyiist to Hannibal : 

1 , curre per Alpet, 

Ut puerU piaeeas , et decUmati« fias. 

" The contrariety of style to the subject pleases the more 
atsongly, because it is more surprising; the expectation of 
the reader is pleasantly deceived, who expccts an humble 
style from the subject, or a great subject from the style. It 
pleases the more universally, because it is agi'ceable to the 
taste both of the grave and the merry ; but more particularly 
so to those who have a relish of the best writers, and the 
neblest sort of^oetry. I shall produce only one passage out 
of this Poet, wmch is the misfortune of his galligaskins: 

My galligaskins« which hare long withatood 
The wlntef'a fury and eocroaching froat«, 
Bv time tabdu'd (what will not time aubdue 1 ) 
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Tliis is admirably pathetical, and shews very well the vicissi- 
tudes of sublunarj tbings. Tbe rest goes on to a prodigioos 
height; and a man in Greenland could hardly have made a 
more patbetic and tcrrible complaint. Is it not snrprising 
that tbe subject sbould be so mean, and the verse so pompous, 
tbat tbe least tbings in bis poetry, as in a microscope, sboiüa 
grow great and formidable to tbe eye ; especially considerin^ 
9iat, not understanding Frericb, be bad no model for bis 
style? tbat be sbould bave no writor to imitate, and himself 
be inimitable? tbat be sbould do all tbis before be was twenty; 
at an age wbieb is usually pleased witb a glare of false 
tbou^bts, little turns, and unnatural fustian? at ati age, at 
wb'cn Cowlev, Dryden, andl bad almost said Virgil, were 
incönsidcrable; sosoonwas bis Imagination at its füll strength, 
his judgment ripe, and bis bumour complete. 

"Tbis poem was written for bis own diversion, witbout 
any design of publication. It was communicated but to me; 
bat soon spread, and feil mto tbe bands of pirates. It was 
put out, vilely mangled by Ben Bragge ; and impudently said 
to be correcied by the authör, Tbis grievance is now grown 
more epidemical; and no man now bas a rigbt to bis own 
thougbts, or a title to bis own writings. Xenophon answcred 
the Persian, wbo demanded bis arms, ' We have notbing now 
left but our arms and our valour : if we surrender tbe one, bow 
sball we make use of tbe other ?' Poets bave notbing but tbeir 
wits and tbeir writings ; and if they are plundered of the 
latter, I don't see wbat good tbe former can do them. To 
pirate, and publicly own it, to prefix tbeir names to tbe works 
they steal, to own and avow tbe tbeft, I believe, was never 
yet beard of but in England. It will sound oddly to posterif^, 
tbat, in a polite nation, in an enlightened age, under tne 
direction of tbe most wise, most learned, and most generons 
encouragers of knowledge in tbe wörld, tbe property of a 
mechanic sbould be better secured than tbat of a scbolar ! tbat 
tbe poorcst manual Operations sbould be more valued than the 
nobiest produets of the brain ! tbat it sbould be felony to rob 
a cobler of a pair of shoes, and no crime to depfriVe tbe best 
antbor of bis wbole subsistence; tbat notbing sbould makea 
man a sure title to bis own writings but tbe stupidity'oiFthetfal 
tbat tbe works of Dryden sbould meet witb less encourage- 
ment than those of nis own Flecknoe, or Blackmore! that 
Tülotsan and St. George, TomThomb andTemple, ahould 
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be set on an equal foot! Tliis Is the reason why this yery 
paper has bcen so long delayed; and, while the most im- 
pudent and scandalous Übels are publicly vended by the 
pirates, this innocent work is forced ^to steal abroa d as if it 
were a libel. ÄL i^üUi ** '*' """"* * 

*' Our present writers are by these wretches reduced to the 
same condition Virgil was, wnen the centurion seized on his 
estate. But I don*t doubt but I can fix upon the Maecenas of 
ihe present age, that will retrieve them from it. But, what- 
cver effects this piracy may have upon us, it contributed veiy 
mach to the advantage of Mr. Philips; it helped him to a re- 

Satation which he neither desired nor expected, and to the 
onour of being put upon a work of which he did not think 
himself capable; but tnc event shewed his modesty. And it 
was reasonable to hope , that he, who could raise mean sub- 
jects 80 hi^h, should still be more elevated on OTcater themes; 
that he, that could draw such noble ideas from a Shilling, 
could not fail upon such a subject as the Duke of Man- 
borough, which is capable of heightening even the most low 
and trifling genius. And, indeed, most of the great works 
which have been produced in the world have been owing less 
to the poet than the patron. Men of the greatcst genius are 
sometimes lazy, and want a spur; oftenmodest, anddarenot 
Tenture in public, they certainly know their faults in the 
worst things; and even their best things they are not fond of, 
because the idea of what they ought to be is far above what 
they are. This induced me to befieve that Virgil desired his 
works might be burnt, had not the same Augustus, that de- 
sired him to write them, prcserved them from destruction. A 
BCribbling beau matf imaeine a poet may be induced to write, 
by the very pleasure he finds in writing; but that is seldom, 
wnen people are necessitated to it. 1 liave known mön row. 
and use very hard labour, for diversion which, if they had 
been tied to , they would have thought themselves very un- 
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^ut to return to *Blenheim ,' that work so much admired 
by 8ome, and ccnsured by others. I have oftcu wish(*d he had 
wrote it in Latin , that *he might be out of the reach of the 
empty critic, who could have as little understood his meaning 
in tnat langua^e as they do his beauties in his own. 

'^False critics have been the plague of all ages: Milton 
binuielf I in a very polite court, has been compared to the 
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rumblingof a wheelbarrow: he had beco on tlie wrong side* 
and therefore could not be a good poet. An4 t)us, perhapst 
may be Mr. Philips's case. . . 

''Bat I take ^nerally the ignorance of bis readers to be 
tbe occasion of their dislike. Feople that hayj? formed their 
taste upon the French writers can have no, reUsh for Philips; 
they aomire points and tums, and conseqnently have no 
jud^ent of what is great and majestic; he must look little 
in their eyes, when he soars so high as to be almqst out of their 
view. I cannot therefore allow any admirer of the French 
to be a iudge of *Blenheim,' nor any who takes Bouhours for 
a complete^sritic. He generally judges of tne ancients by the 
moderns, and not the modemsby the ancients j he takes those 
passages of their owü au^thors to be really subhme which come 
the nearest to it; he often calls that a noble and a great 
thought which is only apretty ^pd a fine one; and has more 
instances of the subhme out of ^^vid de Tristibus/ than he 
has out of all VirgiL ^ 

''I shall allow, therefore, only those to be judges of 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly V irgil| 
their Standard. 

" But , before I enter on this subj^t , I shall consider what 
is particular in the style of Philips, and examine what ofi^t 
to De the style of heroic poetry ; and ne;^t inquire how ^ iie 
is come up to that st^le. 

'^His styleis particular, because he lays aside rhyme , anid 

writes in blank verse, and uses old words, and jrequently 

postpones the adiective to the Substantive, and the Substantive 

to the verb; ana leaves out little particles, a, and the; her^ 

and his; and uses freq|uent oppositions. Now let us examine 

whether these alterations of style be conformable to the true 

sublime.** 

« # « # # 
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William Walsh, the son of Joseph Walsl}, £sg. of Abber- 
ley, in Worcestershire, was bom m 1663,, a^Äppears firom 
the accoont of Wood, who relates, that at the age of fifkeen 
he became, in 1678, a gentleman commoner ofWadham 
CoUege. 

He left the University without a dcgree, and porsued his 
stadies in London and at home; that he studied in what- 
erer place, is aj)parent from the effect, for he became in 
Mr. I^iyden's opinion the best critic in the nation. 

Hq iras not, however, mcrely a critic or a scholar, but 
a man of fashion; and, as I>enms remarks, ostentatiously 
8{dendid in his dress. He was likewise a memberpf parliament 
ai^ 4 Aouctier, kni^ht of the shire for his natiye cpunty in 
■ereiä pttrliaments ; m another the representative of Richmond, 
mYoikshire: and gentleman of the horse to Queen Anne, under 
the Duke of Somerset. 

Some of his verses shew him to have been a zealous £riend 
to the Revolution: but his political ardour did not abate 
his reverence or kindness for Dryden, to whom he gave 
8 dissertation on VirgiPs "Pastorals," in which, however 
studied, he discovers some ignorance of the laws of French 
Tersification. 

In 1705, he began to correspond with Mr. Pope, in whom 
he discovered very early the power of poetry. ^ Pheir letters 
i^re written upon tue pastoral comedy of theltalians, and those 
pastorals which Pope was then preparing to publish. 

The kindnesses which are first experienced are seldom 
forffotten. Pope always retained a grateful memoryofWalsh's 
notice, and mentioned him in onc of his lattcr pieces among 
those that had encouraged his juvenile studies : 

Granville the poiite, 

And knowin; Walsh, woald teil ine I could write. 
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In bis " Essay onCrlticism" hehad giyen him more splendid 
praise; and, intheopinionof hislearnedcommentator, sacri- 
nced a little of bis judgment to bis gratitude. 

Tbe time of bis deatb I bave not learncd. It mnst have 
happened between 1707^ wben be wrote to Pope, and 1711, 
wbcn Pope praised bim in bis "Essay." Tbe e^itaph makes 
him forty-six years old: if Wood's account be rigbt, be died 
in 1709. 

He is known more by bis familiarity witb greater men, than 
by anjr tbing done or written by bimself. 

His works are not numerous. In prose be wrote " Eugenia, 
aDefence of Women;" wbicb Drydcn bonoured witb a Pre- 
face. 

"Esculapius, or tbe Hospital of Fools," was pablished 
after bis deatb. 

" ACollection of Letters and Poems, amorous and gallant," 
was publisbed in tbe volumes called Dryden^s Miscellany, and 
some otber occasional pieces. 

To bis Poems and Letters is prefixed a very judicioua Pre- 
face upon Epistolary Composition and Amorous Poetry. 

"In bis "Golden Age restored," there was someäiing of 
bmnour, wbile tbe facts were recent; but it now strikes no 
longer. In bis imitationof Horace, tbefirst stanzas are happily 
tumed; and in all his writings there are pleasing passaees. 
He bas, bowcver, more elegance than vigour, and seldom rues 
higher thau to be pretty . 
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Of the ffreat Poet , whose life I am about to delineate ,^ the 
cmriosity wnich his reputation must excite will require adisplay 
more ample than can now be ^ven. His contemporaries, now- 
ever they reverenced his genius , left his lifo unwritten ; and 
nothing therefore can bc known boyond what casual mention 
and uncertain tradition häve supplied. 

John Dbtden was bom August 9, 1B31, at Aldwinkle, near 
Oundle, the son of Erasmus Dryden, of Titchmersh; who 
was the third son of Sir Erasmus Dryden, baronet, of 
Canons Ashbj. All these places are in Northamptonshire ; 
but the origmal stock of the family was in the county of 
Huntin^on. 

He is reported by his last biographer, Derrick, to have 
inbented from his father an estate of two hundred a year , and 
to have been.bred, as was said, an anabaptist. ITor either 
of these particulars no authority is given. Such a fortune 
ought to liave secured him from that poverty which seems 
always to have oppressed him: or, if he had wasted it, to 
haye made him ashamed of puDlishin^ his necessities. Bat 
thongh he had many enemies , who undoubtedly examined his 
life with a scrutiny suiüciently malicious, I do not remember 
ihat he is ever charged with waste of his patrimony. He was, 
indeed, sometimes.reproached for bis first reli^on. I am 
therefore inclined to believe that Derrick's inteUigcnce was 
partly trae, and partly erroneous. 

from , Westmmster School, where he was instructed as 
one of the £jng*s scholars by Dr. Busby , whom he long after 
continaed to reverence^ he was, in 1650, electedio one of the 
Westminster scholarships at Cambridge. 

Of his school Performances bas appeared only a poem on 
the deatb of Lord Hastin^, composed with great ambition 
of sach conceits as, notwitiutanding the reformation begun 
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by Waller and Denham, tbe example of Coidey stOl kn^t in 
repntation« Lord Hastings died of the small-poz; ana fais 
Poet has made of the piistales first rose-bads , and then gema: 
at last exaltstheminto Stars; andsays, 

No comet nerd foretel bi« changa drew on, 
Whone corpae might Btem a constelUUon. 

At the Uniyersily he does not appcar to have been esLgear 
of poetical distinction, or to have lavished his early wit eitEer 
on fictitioiis subjects or public oecasions. He probablj con- 
aidered, that he who proposed to be an author onght fifst 
to be a Student. He obtained, whateverwasthere.ason, no . 
fellowship,in the College. Why he was excluded caanot now 
be known," and it is vain to guess: had he thought himself 
injured, he knew how to complain. In the Life of Plntarch 
be mentions his education in the Colle^ with gratitude; bat, 
in a prologue at Oxford , he has these Imes : 

Oxford to him a dearer name ahall be 

Thrn hi« own mntber-nniTeriiity; 

Thebea^id bfa rode, nnknowing yooth engag«» .-4 

He chooaea Athena in hia riper age* 

It was not tili the death of Cromwell, in 1658, that he • 
became a public candidate forfame, by Publishing ^'Heroie 
Stauzas on the late Lord Protector;" which compared with tiie 
Verses of Sprat and Waller, on the same occasion, were snffi- 
eient to raise great expectations of the rising.Poet. 

When the King was restored, Dryden, like the other * 
panegyrists of Usurpation, changcd his opinion^- or his pro- 
fessioii, andpublished ^'AstreaKedux, a l^oem en the happy 
Bestoration and Eetum of his most sacred Majesty Kjng 
Charles the Second." 

The reproach of inconstancy was, on this occasion, shared 
with such iiumbers, that it produced neither hatred nor 
disgrace ! if he changed, he changed with the nation. It was, 
howevcr , not totally forgotten when his reputation raised him 
enemies. 

The same jear, he praised the ncw Kin^ in a second poem 
on his restoratlou. In me ^^ Astbea " was me line, 

An borrld stUlnets first inoade» the ear, 
Anü in that ailahQj» we a tempest fear — 

for which he was persecuted with perpetual ridicule, perhape 
with more than was deserved. Silence is indeed m^re pnVatiCHi»' 
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and, 80 considered, cannot invade; bat privation likewise 
certamly is (iarÄTie^, and probablj co/d; yet poetij bas never 
been refased the right of ascribing effects or agencj to them 
as to positive powers. No man scmples to say , that darhness 
hindere bim from bis work; or tbat cold bas luUed tbe plants. 
Deatb is also privation; yet wbo bas made any difficultj of 
aangning to Deatb a dart and tbe power of striking? 

Cl settling tbe order of bis works tbere is some difficulty; 
for, even wben tbey are important enougb to be formally 
. offered to a patron, ne does not commonly date bis dedication; 
the time of writing and publLsbing is not always tbe same ; nor 
can the first editions be easily fouud , if even from tbem could 
be obtained tbe necessary information. 

The time at which bis first play was ezbibited is not cer- 
tainly known, because it irat not pnnted tili it was, some yeara 
afterwards , altered and revived: bat since the plays are said 
to be printed in tbe order in which tbey were written, from 
the dates of some, tbose of otbers may be infeired; and thus 
it may be coUected , tbat in 1663 , in tbe tbirty second year 
Hof bis life. be commeneed a writer for tbe stage; compelled 
tindoubtealy by necessity , for be appears never to bave loved 
that exercise of bis genias , or to bave mach pleased bimself 
withbisowndramas. 

Of tbe stage, wben be bad once invaded it, be kept pos^ 
Session for many years; not indeed witiioat the competition 
of rivals wbo sometimes prevailed, or the censure oi critics, 
which was often poignant and offcen jast; bat with such 
a degree of repatation . as made bim at least secare of being 
heard, wbatever mignt be tbe final determination of tbe 
pablic. 

His first piece was a comedy called " Tbe Wild Gallant." 
He began with no bappy auguries ; for bis performaace was so 
«nach disapproved, tbat be was compelled to recal it, and 
change it ^om its impcrfect state to tbe form in which it now 
appears, and wbicb is yet safficiently defective to vindicate tbe 
cntics. 

I wish tbat tbere were no necessity of following tbe pro- 
gress of bis tbcatrical f ame , or tracing tbe meanders of bis 
jnind tbrougb tbe wbole series of bis dramatic Performances: 
it will be fit, bowever, to enumerate tbem, and to take especial 
notifi^ of tbose tbat are distinguisbedlby any peculiarlty, in- 
trinpie or concomitant ; for tbe composition and fate of eight« 
/«fcjMos*f Lif • /• 14 
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and-twenty dramas include too mach of a poetical life to be 
omittcd. 

I In 1664, he published " The Rival Ladies," which he de- 
' dicated to theEarl of Orrery, a man of high reputation both as 
a writer and as a 8tat<^sman. In this play he made his essay 
of dramatic rhyme , which he defends , m his dedication , with 
sufficient certainty of a favourable hearing; for Orreiy was 
himself a writer of rhymin^ tragedies. 

He then joined with Sur Robert Howard in " The Indiaa 
Queen," a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which either of them 
vrrote are not distmguisned. 

"The Indian Emperor" was published in 1667. It is a 
tragedy in rhyme , intended for a sequel to Ho ward's "Indiaa 
Queen." Of this connexion notice was given to the audience 
by printed bills, distributed at the door; an expedient sup- 

Eosed to be ridiculed in"TheRehear8al," where fiayes tefis 
ow many reams he has printed , to instil into the audience 
some conception of his plot. 

In this play is the description of Night, which Rymer 
has made famous by preferring it to those of all other 
poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme was introduced 
soon after the Restoration, as it seems by the Earl of Orrery, 
in compliance with the opinion of Charles the Second, who 
had formed his taste by the French theatre ; and Dryden, who 
wrote , and made no difficulty of declaring that he wrote onhr 
to please,and who perhaps kuew that by bis dexterity of versi- 
fication he was more likely to excel others in rhyme than with- 
out it, very readilj^ adopted his master's preference. He 
therefore made rhyming tragedies, tili, by tne prevalenceof 
manifest propriety, he seems to have grown ashamed of 
making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a vehement defence of dramatie 
rhyme, in coufutation of the preface to " The Duke of Lerma," 
in which Sir Robert Howard nad censured it. 

In 1667, [he published "Annus Mirabilis, the Year of 
Wonders," which may be esteemed one of his most elaborate 
works. 

It is addressed to Sir Robert Howard by a letter , which is 
not properlya dedication; and, writing to apoet, he has in- 
terspersed many critical obsenrations, of which some are 
common, and some perhaps yentured without mnch conaider»- 
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tion. He began, even now, to exercise the dominatlon of con- 
Bcious genius , by recommendin^ bis own Performance : " I am 
satbfied that as tbe Prince and General [Rupert andMonk} 
'* are incomparably tbe best subjectsi ever nad, so wbati bave 
written on tbem is mucb better than what I bave performed 
on any otber. As I bave endeavoured to adom my poem with 
noble tbougbts, so mucb more to express tbose tbougbts with 
elocution." 

It i9 written in quatrains , or heroic stanzas of four lines ; a 
measure wbicb be bad leamed irom tbe ^^Gondibert" of 
Dayenant. and wbicb be tboA tbougbt tbe most majestic that 
the Englisn lan^uage affords. Of tbis stanza be mentions tbe 
incombrances, mcrcased as tbey were by tbe exactness wbich 
the age required. It was tbrougbout bis lifo, very mucb bis 
cnstom to recommend bis works by representation of tbe difii* 
colties that be bad encountered, without appearing to bave 
snffieiently considered, that wbere tbere is no difficulty there 
k no praue. 

There seems to be, in tbe condnct of Sir Robert Howard 
and Dryden towards eacb otber, sometbin^ tbat is not now 
easily to be explained. Dryden , in bis dedicatlon to tbe Earl 
ofOrrery, baddefendeddramatic rhyme; and Howard^ ina 
preface to a coUeetion of plays, bad censured bis opmion, 
Dryden vindicated bimsclf in bis "Dialogue on Dramatie 
Poetry:** Howard, in bis preface to "Tbe Duke ofLerma," 
animadverted on the vindication ; and Dryden, in a preface to 
"The Indian Emperor,*' replied to tbe auimadversions with 
ffreatasperitj, and almost with contumely. Tbe dedication 
S> tbis play is dated the year in wbicb tbe " Annus Mirabiüs'* 
was pUDlTsbed. Here appears a strande inconsistency; bat 
Eangbaine affords some help , by relatm^ tbat tbe answer to 
Howard was not published in tbe first cdition of tbe play, but 
wa6 added wben it was afterwards reprinted: and as "Tbe 
Duke of Lerma" did not appear tili 1668, tbe same year in 
Which tbe dialogue was pubilsbed, tbere was time enough for 
enmity to grow up between autbors , wbo , writing both for the 
theatre, were naturally rivals. 

He was now so mucb distinguisbed, tbat in 1668 be suc- 
ceeded Sir William Davenant as poet-laureat Tbe salary of 
ihe lanreät bad been raised in favour of Johnson, by Charles 
the Fint, firom a hundred marks to one hundred pounds a 

14* 
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hy bachtng; as if a man would gild a thing Übe better for beinj^ 
backed, or bavin^ a load upon bis back. So that bere is 
gilding by cnnforming^ ftmiiing^ lightmng, havking^ and thundeting» 
The whole ig as if 1 sbould say tbus ; I will make my count^ 
feit smiles look like a flattering stone-horse, wbicb, being 
backed witb a trooper, does but gild the batüe. I am 
mistaken if nonsense is not bere pretty thick sown. Sure tbe 

Eoet wrlt these two lines a-board some smack in a storm, and, 
eing sea-sick, spewed up a good lump of clotted nonsense at 
onee." 

Here is perbaps a sufficient specimen; bntas tbepampblet, 
thougb Dryden's, has never been thougbt worthy of repuDlica- 
tion, andisnoteasily tobefound, it may gratify cunofdtj to 
qnote it more largely : 

— Wheoe*er she bleeda« 
He no aeverer « demnation nceds, 

Than dares pronoance the aenteneo of her dcatb« '^ 

Than the infectiun that attenda that breath. 

^^ That attends that breath, — The poet is at breath again ; breath 
can never 'scape bim; and here ne brings in a breath that must 
be infecttous -witb prononncing a sentence; and this sentence is 
not to be pronounced tili the condemned party bleeds; that is, 
she must be executed first, and sentenced after; and the 
pronoundng of this sentence will be infectious; that is, others 
will catch the disease of that sentence , and this infecting of 
others will torment a man's seif. The whole is tbus : w?ien she 
bleeds^ thou needest no greater hell or torment to thyseif, than in' 
fecting of others by prononncing a sentence tipon her. What 
hodge-pod^e does he make here! Never was Dutch erout 
such clogging, thick, indigestible stuff. But this is but a 
taste to stay äe stomach ; we shaU have a more plentif ul mess 
presently. 

^^Now to dish up the poet's broth, that I promised: 

For when we*ro dead, and oor freeü souls enlarg*d, 

Of natura*« grosser bürden wo*re dischargM, 

Then, gentle as a happy lover's sigh, 

liike wand*ring meteors tbrough the air we*ll fly« 
I And in our airy walk, as subtle gucsts, 

'' We*U ateal into our crael fathers* breasts, 

There read their aonls, and track each passion*s sphere, ] i 

f- %■ See how Bevenge mores there, Ambition hered 

t ! And In thelr orbs view the dark charactera « 

OfffiegM, rolos, mnrders^ blood, andwara* 
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We*ll blot oat all those hideoas draughts, and write 

Pore and white forms; theii with a radiant light 

Tbeir breasts enclrcle, tili thelr passiona be 

Oentle as Nature in its infancy ; 

Till , softenM by our cliarms, thelr füries cease, 

And their reven^'e resolvcs into a peace. 

Thu8 by our death their quarrel enda, 

Whom living we made foes, dead weMl make friends« 

"If this be not a yery liberal mess, I will refer myself to the 
stomach of any moderate guest. And a rar^ mess it is , far ex- 
celling any Westminster white-broth. It is a kind of giblet 
poiridge , made of the giblets of a couple of young geese, 
siodgedfall of meteors, orbSy spJieres, track, hideous draughts^ 
darh characters, white forms, and radf'ant lights, designed not 
only to please appetite, and indulge luxury; but it is ateo 
physical, being an approved medicine to purge choler ; for it iß 
propounded, by Morena, as a recipe to eure their fathers of 
their choleric humours; and, were itwrittenin characters as 
barbarous as the words , mi^ht Yery well pass for a doctor*8 
biH. To conclude ; it is pomdge , 'tis a recipe , 'tis a pig witii 
a padding in the belly, tisl know not what: for, certainly, 
never any one that pretended to write sense had the impudence 
before to put such stuff as this into the mouths of those that 
were to speak it before an audience ^ whom he did not take to 
be all fools ; and after that to print it too , and cxpose it to the 
examination of the world. But let us see what we can make 
of this stuff: 

For when we*re dead, and our freed sonls enlarg*d »- ' 

'•Here he teils us what it is to be dead; it is to have our freed 
souls sei free, Now, if to have a soul set free, is to be dead; 
then to have a freed soul set free, is to have a dead man die. 

Then, gentle as a happy lover*a sigh — 

'* They two like one sigh, and that one sigh like two wandering 
meteors , 

— Shall fly throngh the a!r — 

"That is, they shall mount above like fallingstars, or eise 
they shall skip like two Jacks with lanthoms , or Will with a 
whisp, and Madge with a candle." 

"ilnd in the cury walk steal into their cruel fathers' breasts^ 
Uke suhtie guests. So , that their fathers* breasts must be in an 
otV^f walk , an aiiy walk of a ßer. And there they will read their 
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soulg^ and irack (he spheres of tketr passions, That is , these 
Walking fliers, Jack with a lanthom, &c. will put on la» 
spectacles, and fall a readlng souls; and put on nis pumps, 
and fall a trackina of spheres: so that he will read and run, 
walk and fly, at the same time! Oh!, nimble Jack! TTien he 
will See, how revengehere, how ambition there — The birds will 
hop about. And then view the dark characters ofsieges, ruinSy 
murders^ blood, and wars^ in their orbs: irack the characters 
to their forms! Oh! rare sport for Jack! Never was place 
80 füll of game as these breasts ! You cannet stir , but flush a 
sphere, start a character, o** unkennel an orb ! " 

Settle's is said to have been the first play embellished with 
sculptures; those Ornaments seem to have given poor Dryden 
great disturbance. He tries howeyer to ease his pain by 
venting his malice in a parody. 

^' Tne poet has not only been so imprudent to expose all 
this stuff, Dut so arroeant to defend it with an epistle; like a 
saucy booth-keeper, that, when he had put a cheat upon the 
people, would wrangle and fight with an^ that would not 
uke it, or would offer to discover it; for which arrogance our 
poet receives this correction; and, to jerk him a little the 
sharper, I will not transpose his verse, but by the help of his 
own words transnonsense sense, that, by my stuff , people may 
judge the better what his is : 

Great Boy, thy tragedy and scolptnres done, 
From press and plates, in fleeta do homeward rnn; 
And, in ridiculon« and humble pride, 
Their conrse in ballad-singera* baakcta gnide, 
• Whose greaay twigs do all ncw beauties take, 

From the gay abows thy dainty sculptures mike. 

Thy linea a meaa of rhyming nonnense yield, 

A aenseless tale, with flattering fnstian fiird* 

Mo grain of senae does in one line appear, 

Thy words big bulks of boiateroas bombast bear. 

With noise tbey move« and from playera* mouths rebonnd, 

When their tongaes dance to thy words* empty aound, 

By thee inapir'd the rnmbllng verses roll, 

As if that rhyme and bombast lent a sonl ; 

And with that soal they seem tanght duty too; 

To hnffing words does hnmble nonsense bow, 

As if it wonid thy worthleas worth ^hance,f& 

To th* lowest rank of fops thy pralse advanco, 

To whom, by instinct, all thy slnff Is dear: 

Their lood elaps eoho to the theatre* 
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Front breafte of fi>ols tbj eomaienuation aprvads« 
Farne ainKa thj praiae v|th movtba of logger-beads. 
Wlth noiac and laot^hinp eaeb tby ftisUan grecta. 
*Tia elapC by ehoirs of empty-headed eita, 
Who have tbelr tribate aent, and faoma^ fi^ni, 
A» Aen In whiapera send load noiae to heaTen« 



^^'Thwrl ha/ve daobed him with his ownpnddle: andnow 
we are come firom abroad his dancing, masking, reboonding, 
bieathinff fleet : and, as if we had landed at Grotham , we meet 
nothinff bat fools and nonsense." 

Sadi was the ciiticism to which the genins of Dryden 
conld be reduced, between ra^e and terror; rage with little 
proTOcation, and terror with litUe danger. To see the highest 
mind tfaos levelled with the meanest, maj produce some solace - 
to the conscionsneas of weakness^ and some mortification to > \ 
the pride of wisdom. Bat let it be remembered that minda ) 
are not levelled in their powers bat when they are first lerelled | / 
in their desires. Dryden and Settle had both placed their // 
happiness in the claps of maltitudes. // 

^^An£yening*sIioye, ortheMockAstrolo^er," a comedjr 

2671,) is djßdicated to the illastrious Duke of ^ewcastle, whom 
I coafts »y adding to his praises those of his ladj. not only 
aa^ a lover out a partner of his studies. It is unpleasing' to 
thinkhownuinynames, oncecelebrated, are since forgotten. 
Of Newcastle's works nothing is now known bat his Treatise 
on Horsemanship. 

The preface seems yeiy elaborately written, and contains 
many jast remarks on the fathers of the EngUsh drama. 
Shakspeare's plots, he says, are in the hundred novels of 
Cinthio; those of Beaumont andFletcher in Spanish stories; 
Jonson only made them for himself. His criticisms upon 
tragedy, comedy, and farce , are judicious and profound. He 
enoeayours to defend the immorality of some of his comedies 
by the example of former writers; which is only to say that. 
he was not the first, nor perhaps the greatest offender. 
Against those that aceused him of plamarism he allejges a 
fayourable expression of the King: ^'He only desireathat 
they, who accuse me of thefts , would steal him plays like 
mine; '* and then relates how much labour he spends in fitting 
for the English stage what he borrows from others. 

" TyraunicLove, or the Virgin Martyr " (1672) was another 
tragedy in rhyme , conspicaoua for many passages of strength 
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and elegance , and manv of empty noise and ridiculous tur- 
bnlence. The rants of Maximin have been always the sport 
of criticism*, and werc at length , if his own confession may be 
trusted, the shame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader know. that 
it was contrived and written in seven weeks. Want oi time 
was often his excuse , or perhaps shortuess of time was his 
private boast in the form of an apology, 

It was written before "TheConquest of Granada," but 
published after it. The design is to recommend piety. 
"I considered that pleasure was not the only end of poesv; 
and that even the instructions of morality were not so whoUj 
the business of a poet, as that the preeepts and examples 
of piety were to be omitted ; for to leave that emploTment 
alto^etner to the clergy, were to forget that religiön was fiist 
tau^t in verse, which the laziness or duhiess[6f succeeding 
priesthood tumed afterwards into prose." Thüs foolishly 
couM X>rjden write, rather than not shew his malice to the 
parsons. 

The two parts of **The Conquest of Granada" (1672) are 
written with a seeming determination to glut the public witfa 
dramatic wonders , to exhibit in its highest elevation a theatri- 
cal meteor of incredible love and impossible valoor, and to 
leave no room for a wilder flight to the extravagance of 
posteritv. All the rays of romantie heat, whether amorons 
or warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of concentration« He 
is above all laws; he is exempt from ^llrestraints; heran^s 
the World at will, and govems wherever he appears. Me 
fights without inquiring the cause , and loves in spite of the 
obli^ations of justice, of rejection by his mistress, and of 
Prohibition i^om the dead. Yet the scenes are , for the most 
part, deli^htful; they exhibit a kind ofillustriousde^ravit;^, 
and majestic madness , such as , if it is sometimes despised , is 
often reverenced) and in whicn the ridiculous is mingled with 
the astonishing. 

In the epilogue to the second part of ''The Conquest of 
Granada ," Dryden indulges his favourite pleasure of dis- 
crediting his predecessors ; and this epilogue ne has defended 
by a long postscript. He had promised a second dialo^e , in 
wnich he shoold more fiüly treat of the virtues and faults 
of the English poets , who have written in the dramatic, epic, 
or lyric way. This promise was never fonnally perfoimed; 
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bat, with respect to the dramatic writers, he ha^i^yen ns ia 
his prefaces, and in this postscript, something eqiiivalent; b^t 
hi« purpose being to exalt himself by the comparison,| he 
shews faults distinctly, and only praises excellence in general 
terms. 

A play thus written , in professed defiance of probability, 
natnrall^r drew upon itself the vultures of the theatre. One 
of the critics that attacked it was Martin Clifford , to whom 
Sprat addressed the Life of Cowley, with such jveneration 
Ol his critical powers as might naturally excite great expec- 
tations of instruotiQn. from his remarks. But let honest 
credulity beware of receiving characters from contemporary 
writers. Clifford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. Perey, w&re 
at last obtained ; and , that no man may ever want them more, 
I will e^ctract enough to satisfy all reasonable desire. 

In the first letter his Observation is only general : " YoTjt.do 
live^" says he, "in as much ignorance and darkness as you 
didin the womb; your writings are like a Jack-of-all-trades* 
ahop; they have a variety, but nothing of value; and if thou 
art not the duUest plant-animal that ever the earthproduce^» 
all .that I have conversed with are strangely mistaken in 
thee." ^ ^ 

In the second he teils him that Almanzor is not more 
copied from Achilles than from ancient Pistol. "But I am ," 
Bays he, "strangely mistaken if I have not seen this very 
Almanzor of yours in some disguise about this town, and 
passing under another name. Pr'y theo teil me true , was not 
this huffcap once the Indian Emperor? and at another time 
did he not call himself Maximin r Was not Lyndaraxa once 
called Almeria? I mean, under Montezuma, the Indian 
Emperor. I protest and vow they are eitber the same , or so 
alike, thati cannot, for my heart, distirgnish onefrt)mthe 
otiier. You are therefore a stränge uncon^cionable thief; 
thou art not content to steal from others, but dost rob thy 
poor wretched seif too." 

Now was Settle's time to take his revenge. He wrote a 
vindication of his own lines ; and , if he is forced to yield any 
thing , makes his reprisals upon his enemy. To say that his 
answer is equal to the censure, is no high commendation. To 
expose Dryäen's method of analyzing his exjjressions, he tr f ß 
ihe same experiment upon the same description of the ships in 
*^ The Indian Emperor," of which however he does not aei y 
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"Poor Kobin, or any other of the philo-mathematics, wöuld 
have given him satisfaction in the pomt. 

If I coald kill thce now, tliy fate^s so low, 
That I inuüt stoop, ere I can give the blow. 
Rut mine is fixed so far above thy crown, 
That all thy nien« 
PJlcd on thy baek, can n«Ter puU it down. 

"Now where that is, Almanzör V fate is fixed, 1 cannot 
guess: but, wherever it is, I believe Almanzör, and think that 
all Abdallahs subjects , piledupononeanother, might not piill 
down his fate so well as without piling; besides, I think 
Abdalla so wise a man, that if Almanzör had told him piling 
his men upon his back might do the feat, he wouldscarc^y 
bear such a weight, for the pleasure of the exploit*, bat it £s a 
hufiP, and let Abdalla do it if he dare. 

The people like a headlong torrent go, 
And every dam thcy break or overtlow. 
But, nnoppos'd, they eithcr Io«e thcir force, 
Or wind in volumea to their former course. 

AI very pretty allusion , contrary to all sense or reason. Tor- 
rents, I take it, let them wind never so much, can never retum 
to tiieir former course , unless he can suppose that fountains 
can go upwards , whicn is impossible ; nay more , in the fore- 
going page he teils us so too; a trick of a veiy unfaithfol 
memory. 

Bat can no more than fountains npward flow. 

Which of a torrent, which signifies a rapid stream, is much 
more impossible. Besides, if he goes to quibble, and say, 
that it is impossible by art water may be made return , and the 
same warter run twice in one and the same Channel; then he 
quite confutes what he says : for it is by bein^ opposed, that 
it runs into its former course ; for all engines mat make water 
BO retum, do it by compulsion and Opposition. Or, if he 
means a headlong torrent for a tide, which would beridicu- 
lous, yet they do not wind in volumes, but come fore-right 
back (if their upright lies straight to their former course) , and 
tiiat by Opposition of the sea-water, that drives them back 
again. 

"And for fancy, when he li^hts of any thing like it, 'tis a 
wonder if it be not borrowed. As here , for ezample of , I find 
this fancifiil thought in his 'Ann* Mirab.* 
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Old fath«r Thanics raisM up liia rererend bead: 
Bat fear'd the futo of Simoois would retura; 
Deep in hi« ooze he 80U)?ht hia scdjry bed; 
And »hrunk hia watara back iiito hia arn. 

This is Stolen from Cowley's * Davideis,* p. 9. 

Swift Jordan atnrtcd , and atrai^ht backward fled, 

Bidinjr amongst tliick reeda hia aged head* ? 

And wben the Spaniarda thelr aaaaolt begin, 

At onca bcat tiio»e wiUiout and thoae witbin« 

^'This Almanzor speaks of himself; aud sure -for one man 
to conquer an army within the city, and another without the 
ciirf, atonce, issomethin^difficult: but this flight is pardon- 
able to some we meet with m * Granada : ' Osmin , speaking of 
Abnanzor, 

Who, like a tempest that ontridea the wind, 
Made a Juat battie, cre tbe bodiea JoinM* 

Pray, what does this hononrable person mean by a tempest 
that outrides the wiwU a tempest tnat ontrides itself? To 
sappose a tempest without wind , is as bad as supposing a man 
to walk without feet; for if he supposes the tempest to be 
something distinet from the wind, yet, as being the effeet of 
wind only, to come before the cause is a little preposterous ; 
80 that if he takes it ono way, or if he takes it the other, 
those two if$ will scarcely make one possibiätyJ^ Enough of 
Settle. 

'^Marriaffe a-la-mode** ri673) is a comedy dedicated to the 
Earl of Rochester; whom ne acknowledges not only as the 
defender of Ins poetry, but the promoter of his fortune. Lang* 
baine places this play in 1673. The Earl of Kochester, there- 
fore, was the famous Wilmot, whom yet tradition always 
irepresents as an enemy to Dryden, and who is meutioned by 
him with some disrespect in the prefaceto * Jurenal/ 

** The Assignation, orLove in aNunnery," a comedy (1673) 
was driven off the Bt&ge^against (he ojinion, as the Author says, 
ofihe beittjudges. It is dedicated in a very elegant address 
to Sir Charles Sedley; in which he finds' an opportunity 
fbr his nsual complaint of hard treatment and imreasonable 
censure. 

'* Amboyna" (1673) is a tissue of mingled dialogne in verse 
and prose, and was perhaps written in less time. than '^ The 
Virgin litftyr;" though the Aafhor thougfat not fit, eiüier 
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ostentatiously or moumfully, to teil how litüe labour itcost 
him, or at how short a wamin^ he produced it. It was a 
temporary perfonnance , written m the time of the Dutch war, 
to inflame the nation against their enemies; to whom he 
hopes , as he deckires in ms epilogue , to make his poetry not 
less destructive than that by which TyrtsBusof om animat^ 
the Spartans. This play was written in the second Dutch war, 
in 16t3. 

*'Troilus and Cressida" (1679) is a plav altered from' 
Shakspeare ; but so altered, that, even inLangbaine's opinion^ 
^'the last seenc in the third act is a masterpiece.*' It is 
introduced by a discourse on 'Hhe Grounds of Criticism in 
Tragedy," to which I suspect that Bymer^s book had given 
occasion. 

"The Spanish Friar" (1681) is a tragi-eomedy, eminent 
for the happy coineidence and coalition of the two plots. As 
it was written-against the papists , it would naturally at that 
time have friends and enemies; and partly by the popularity 
which it obtained at first, and partly oy the real power both of 
the serious and risible part, it contiuued long a favouriteof the 
public. 

Itwas Dr^den^s opinionj at least for some time, and he 
maintains it in the dedication of this play, that the drania 
re(][uired an altemation of comic and tragic scene8;^.ap;d*that 
it 18 necessary to mitigate by alleviations of merriotient the 
pressure of ponderous events, and the fatigue of toilsome 
jpassions. " Whoever ," says he . " cannot perform both parts 
IS but half a writer for the stage. 

"The Duke of Guise." a tracedy (1683) written in con- 
junction with Lee , . iäs " Oedipus had been before , seems to 
desenre notice only for the offence which it gave to the 
remnant of the covenanters, and in general to the enemies of 
the court, who attacked him with great violence, and were 
answered by him; though at last he seems to withdrawfrom 
the conflict, by transferring the greater part of the blame or 
merit to bis partner. It happened that a contract had been 
made between them , by which they were to join in writing A 
play: and "he happened j" says Dryden, "to daim uie 
promise just upon the finishing of a poem , when I would have 
oeen glad of a little respite. — Two-thirdB of it belonged to 
him; and to me only the first scene of the play, the whole 
fourth act, and the first half, or somewhat more, oi the filfth." 



« 

This was a^ play written professedly for the party of the 
Dnke of York, whose succession was then opposed. A parall^ 
IS intended between the leaguers of France and the covenanters 
cf England : and this Intention produeed the controversy. 

"Albion and Albanius (lo85) is a musical drama or 
Opera, written, like ^^The Duke of Guise," against the 
repnblicans. With what success it was performed , I have not 
foond. 

** The State of Innocence andFall of Man" (1675)is termed 
bybim an opera: itis rathera tra^edy in heroic rhyme , bat 
of^ wfaich the personages are such as cannot decently be 
eKhibited on the stage. Some such production was foreseen 
hy Marv^l, who writes thus to Milton : 

**0t if a Work so infinite be spannM, 
Jealoas I was lest some less skilftol hand 
(Such as disqaiet always what is well, 
And by- illimitating would excel,) 
Might lience presame the whole ereatIon*s day 
To change in seencs, and sbew it in a play.** 

^/ .It is another of his hasty productions: for the heat of bis 
imi^nation raised it in a month. 

This composition is addressed to thePrincess of Modena, 
theo Dutchess of York, in a strain of flattery which disgraces 

Senilis, and which it was wonderful that any man that knew 
le meaning of his own words could use without seif- detestatioii» 
It is an attempt to mingle earth and heaven, by praising 
buiban excellence in the language of relision. 

The preface contains an apology for heroic verse and 
poetic licenee; by which is meant not any liberty taken in 
contracting or extending words, but the use of bold fictioiMi 
smd ambiüous figuies. 

The reason which he gives for printing what was neirer 
acted cannot be orMassed: ^^I was induced to it in my own 
d^ence, many hmk&ed ccrpies of it being dispersed abroad 
without my knowledge or «ensent : and every one ^athering 
new faults , it became at length a libel against me. These 
copies, as they gathered femSsy were apparently mänusoiript, 
and he lived in an age yery unlike ours, if many hundried 
copies of fourteen huncured lines were likely to be transcribed. 
An auliior has a right to print ihis own works, and need n(yt 
seek an apology in falsehood ; but he that could bear to wxilie 
the dedication reit no pain lowritiBg^tbe pretff^^ 
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" Anreng Zebe " (1676) is a tragedy founded on the actions 
^f a great prince then reigning , but over nations not likely to 
employ their critics upon the transactions of theEDglishstage. 
If he had known and disliked his own character, our trade wai 
■not in thoee times secure from his resentment. His country is 
at such a distancQ , that the manners might be safely falai^d, 
and the incidents feigned; for the remotencss of place is 
remarked, by Kacine, to afford the same conveniences to a 
poet as liength of time. 

This play is written in rhyme, and has the appearance of 
b6ing the most elaborate of all the dramas. The persona^s 
axe imperial; but the dialogne is often dornest ic, andthererore 
susceptible of sentiments accommodated to familiär incidtota. 
The complaint of Ufe is celebrated; and there are many oUier 
passages that may be read with pleasure. 

This play is aadressed to the £arl of Mulgrave, afterwards 
DukeofBuckingham, himself, if not a poet, yet a writer of 
verses , and a critic. In this address Dry den gave the first 
hints of his Intention to write an epic poem. He mentions hiB 
desiffn in terms so obscure, that ne seems afraid lest his plan 
should be purloined . as, hesays, happened to him when he 
told it more plainly in his preface to ^^Juvenal." '*The 
design^" says ne, '^you know is great, the story English, 
andneither too near the present times, nor too distaut firom 
them." V ... 

"AU for Love, or the Worid irell Lost," (1678) a. tragedy 

founded upon the story of Autony and Cleopatra . he teü ua^ 

'48 the only play which he wrote forhimself:" the Test were 

given to the people. It is b;^ universal consent acconnted tiie 

work in which ne hals admitted the^ fewest- imptpprieties of 

style or character; but it has one fault equal to^näny, thou^ 

rather moralthan critical, that, by admitting the romantic 

omnipotence of Love, he has recommended, as landable and 

I worthy of Imitation', that conduct which. -throui^ all aoes^ 

f the good havecensured asvicious, andtoe bad.despiseaai 

Ijfoolisn. . :• . '••• - -■ . - y . ,^^. 

Of this play the prologlie and the epilogue, though^wiritteB 
upon the common topics of malicious and Ignorant crideisini| 
and without any particular relation to the cbäractärk' or iii* 
eidents of the drama, are deservedly celebrated for ilieir dA- 
gance and sprightliness. >.- \^ ■ . •; 

*'Limberham, or täie.kuid Keeper," (168D)i8 a comedy. 
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wfaich, after the third night, was pröhibited as too indecent for 
the ^tage. What gave oiFence was in tlie piinting, as the 
Author says, altered oriomitted. Dryden confesses that its 
indecency was objected.to; but Langbaine, who jet seldom 
favoors bim, imputes its expulsiontoresentment, becauseit 
" so mach exposed the keeping part of the town." 

** Oedipus " (1679) is a tragedy formed by Dryden and Lee. 
in coinunction, from the works of Sophocles, Seneca, abd 
Comeule. Dryden planned the scenes, and composed the 
first and third acts. 

*'Pon Sebastian" (1690) is commonly esteemed either the 
first or second of bis dramatic Performances. It is toO long to 
be all acted, and has many characters and many ineidents: 
and though it is not without sallies of frantic dignity, and more 
noise than meaning, yet , as it makes approaches to thepossi- 
büities of real life , and has some sentunents whieh leave a 
strong Impression, it continued long to attraet attention. 
Amidst the distresses of princes, and the vicissitüdesof empire, 
tae inserted several scenes whieb the writer intendea for 
eomic; but which,! suppose, that age did not mach commend, 
and this woiild not endure, There arc , however , passagos of 
ezeellence universally acknowledged; the dispute and the 
iteconciliation of Dorax and Sebastian had always been ad- 
mired-. 

Thifbplay was £rst acted 1690-, after Dryden had for some 
jrears discontinu^d draniatic poetry. 

, .^^Amphyti^ion" is a comedy derived trom Plautns and 
lioiiere. The dedication is dated Oct. 1690. This play 
•eems to have suoceeded at its first appearance; and was, 1 
think, long eonsidered as arvery divertmg entertainmeiit. 
j^* «<Cleomenes" .(16,92) is a tragedy, only remarkable as it 
occasioned an incident related in the ^^ Guardian /* and 
aünsiTOlyt mentioued by Dryden in bis preface. As he came 
out firom' the representation , be was accosted thus by some 
aixystriplinet ^^.itlad l.been left alone with a young beanty, 
I would not navß spent tny tin^ie like your Spartan.*' " That, 
Sir," said Dryden, "perhaps is true; but gire me leave to teil 
yoa that you are no hero.'* 

"King Arthur" (1691) is another opera. It'was the last 
work that Dryden peHbfmed for King Charles, who did not 
Uve to see it. eshibited , and it does not seem to luive baen ever 
Inoaght upon the stage. In the dedication to the Marquis of 

15* 
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Halifax, there is a'veiy elegant character of Übmes, ^d a 
pleasing account ofhis latter life. Wben this was firstbroueht 
upon the stage, news that the Duke of Monmouth had landed 
was told in the theatre^ upon which the Company departed^ 
and "Arthur*' was exhibited no more. 

His last drama was "Love Triumphant," a tra^comedy. 
In his dedication to the £arl of Salisbury, he mentious ^^tiKe 
lowness of fortune to which he has voluntarily reduced him- 
•elfjand of which he has no reasou to be ashamed/' 

This play appeared in 1694. It is, said to have beei^ 
unsuccessful. The catastrophe, procecding merely from a*' 
change of mind, is confessed hj the Author to be aiefective. 
Thus Ke began and ended his dramatic labours witib iÜ' 
success. 

From Buch a number of thcatrical pieces , it will be sup- 
posed , by most readers , that he must nave improved Ms for- 
tune; at least that such aUigence with such abihties must faare 
set penury at defiance. But in Dryden's^time tiie dräma was 
very far from that universal approbation which it has now 
obtained. The playhouseVas abhorred by the pnritans , and 
aYoided by those who desj^d the character öf seriousness 01^ 
decency. A grave lawyer would have debased his digmty,' 
and a young trader would have impaired his credit, oy 
appeariug in those mansions of dissolute licentiousness.' The 

Srofits ofthe theatre, when so many classes of the people we^ 
educted from the audience, were not great: and ^e poet 
had , for a long time . but a single nij^ht. The first that nltd 
two nights was Soutnem: apd the &st that had three wa« 
Kose. There were , however , in those days , arts of improi^g 
a poet's profit , which Dryden forbore to practise ; änd a play 
therefore seldom produced him more than a hundred poundB. 
by the accumulated gain ofthe ihlrd night, the dediCation, änd 
thecopy. »^ 

Almost every piece had a dedication, writteif wittt stiell 
elegance andluxurianceofpraise, as neither haüghtincfiss ndr 
avarice could be imagined able to resist. But he seems to häye 
made flattery too cheap. That praise is worth nothing oif which 
the price is known. 

To increase the value of his copies|, he offcen aecompänied 
his work with a preface of criticism: ä kind of leamine then 
almost'new in Engllsh language, ana which he , who had con: 
sidered with greal^ aecuracy the principles of writing , wädf 
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aMe to disiribute copiously a;3 occasians axose. By these 
dissertations the public judgmeut mustiiave been mach im- 

Eroved; andSwiift, whoconversedwithDryden, relatesthat 
e regretted the success of bis own Instructions, and found 
ibis readers made suddenly too skilful to be easily satisfied. 

His prolo^es had such reputation, that for some time ft 
play was considered as less likely to be well received, if some 
of bis yerses did not introduce it. The price of a pvologue 
waa too guiueas , tili , being asked to write pne for Mr. South- 
ern, he demanded three: ^^Not,'* said he, ^^young man, 
out of disrespect toyou: butthe players have had my eoods 
toocheap." ' 

Though he declares that in his own opinion his genius was 
not dramatic, he had great confidence in his own fertility ; for 
he ifl said to have engaged, by contract, to fiimish four plays 
ayear. 

It is certain that in one year , 1678 , he published ^' All for 
Love^" ^^Assignation," twoparts of the "Conquestof Granada^" 
.^Sir Martin Mar-.alL," and the *' State of Innocence;" six 
comiil^e plays, with a celerity of performance, which, though 
allLangbaine's charges ofplagiarism 8houldbe^lowed,ishew8 
sachfacüity of compoßition, such readipess^of language, ^nd- 
such copiousness of sentiment, as , sinc6 th^. time of Lopez de 
Yega,^ porhapp ho other author has ever po^sessed. 

lle did ,not enjoy^ his reputation, however^eat, nor his 
pxofits, hpwever smali,^without molestation. He had critics 
to endnre, isüid ,riyal& to oppose. The two most distin^shed 
wits of the nobility, the Duke of Buckingham and £an of Rös- 
chester, declared tnemselvea bis enemies. 

Bttieki 




hands, emplöyed tt{)on this Performance ; in which, though by 
some arUnce of action it yet keeps possession of the staee, it 
is not possible tnow to £na any thing that might not have oeen 
written without so long delay, or a oonfederacy so numerous. 

To acUust the minute events of literary history is tedious 
and troublesome.; it requires indeed no ^eat force of undßr> 
Standing, but often depends upon inquirieer which thereisno 
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opportunity of making, or is to be fetched from books and 
Pamphlets not always at hand. 

"The Rehearsal" was played in 1671. and yet is re- 
presented as ridiculing passa^es in "The Oon^uest of 
Granada*' and "Assignation," wnich were not published tDl 
1678; in "Marriage a-la-mode," published in 1673; and in 
"Tyrannic Love,*' in 1677. These contradictions shevr how 
rashly Satire is applied. 

It is Said that this farce was originally intended a^inst 
Dayenant, who, in the first draueht, was eharaeterised Bv the 
name of Bilboa. Davenant hadl)een a soldier and an adyen- 
turer. 

There is one passage in "The Rehearsar* still remaining, 
which seems to have related orisinally to Davenant. Bayes 
hurts bis nose, and comes in witn brown paper applied to tihe 
bruise; how this affected Dryden does not ajppear. Dayenant's 
nose had suffered such dimiuution by mishaps amozig the 
women, that a patoh upon that part evidently denoted him. 

It is Said likewise that Sir Bobert Howard was once meant. 
The design was probably to ridicule the reigning poet, 
whoeyer he might be. 

Much of the personal satire, |to which it might owe its first 
leception, is now lost or obscured. Bayes probably imitated 
the dress, and mimicked the ^mannet' of Dryden: the cant 
words which are so often in bis mouth may be supposed tb 
haye been Dryden*s habitual phrasjes^ or custoraary excl^una- 
tions. Bayes, when he is to write. is blooded and puiged: 
this, as Lamotte relates idmself tö nave heärd, was' the fbai 
practice of the poet. > / • 

There where other strokes in " The Rfehearsal" bv which 
malice was gratifi'ed ; the debate between Loye and Honour, 
which keeps Prince Volscius in a single booi, is saidtohaye 
alluded to the miscoiidüct <^'t\t^ Duke of .Ormond, who lost 
Dublin to the rebels while he waä tcfyihg'with a niistress. 

The Earl of Eochester, to suppress the reputation of 
Dryden, took Settle into bis protection, and endeayoured to 
persuade the public that its approbation had been to that time 
misplaced. Settle was a while in high reputation; bis "Em- 
press of Morocco," having first deli^hted the town, wascanied 
in triumph to Whitehall, and played by the ladies of the courL 
Now was the poetical meteor at the highest: the next m6ment 
began-its fall. Bochesterwithdrewhispätronaget «etoüngly 
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resolved, sajs one of his bioOTaphers, '^to have a judgmeiit 
contrary to that of the town ; perhaps being unable to endure 
anj reputation beyond a certain height, even whjsn he had 
himseli contributed to raise it. 

Neither critics nor rivals did Drjd^n mach mischief, nnless 
thejr gained from his own temper the power of vexing him, 
which his frequent bursts of resentment ^ve reason tosüspect. 
Qe is alwavs angry at some past, or afraid of sotiie fature cen- 
sure; but ne lessens the smart of his woonds by the balm of 
bis own approbation, and endeavours to repef the shaftis of 
eriticism by opposing a shield of adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accusation produeed against hini, was that 
of plagiarisra, against which he neyer attempted any yi^oroüs 
deience; for though he was perhaps sometimes injunously 
censured, he would, by denying part of the charge, hhve 
confessed the rest; and, as ms adyersaries had the proöf in 
their own hands, he, who knew that wit had little power 
against facts, wisely leffc^ in that perplexity which it generaily 
produces, a question which it was his interest to suppress, ana 
which, nnless proyoked by yindicatlon, few were likely to 
examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from abont thirty-five to six^- 
ihree, may be süpposed to haye been sufficiently busied by the 
composition of eight-and twenty pieces for the stage. Dryden 
found room in the same Space for many other undertakin^s. 

But, how much soeyer he wrote, he was at least onöiB 
suspected of writing more : for, in 1679, a paper of yerses, 
caUed*^ An Essay on Satii^e," was shewn abotrt in manuscript; 
by which the Earl of Kochester, the Dutchess of Portsmöuth, 
and'otkers, were so much proyoked, that, as was supposed (for 
the actors were neyer discoyered,). they procured Dryden, 
whom they suspected as the author, to be waylaid and beaten. 
Tliis incid,ent is mentioned by the Duke of Buckinffhamshire. 
the true writer, in his "Art of Poetry;" where ne says ot 
Diydeii, 

Though praU*d and beaten for another*8 rhymes, 
His own deserve as great applause sometimes* 

His reputation in time was such, that his name was thought 
Becessary to the success of eyery poetical or literary pel> 
formance, and therefore he was engaged to contribute spme^ 
thin^, whateVer it mi^ht be, to many publications. He 
prenxed the Life of Polybius to the translation of Sir Heniy 
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Sheers: and tbose of Lucian and Plutarch, to yenions of their 
works by different hands. Of the English Tacitus he translated 
the first book: and, if Grordon be credited, translated it from 
tiie French. Such a Charge can hardlj be mentioned without 
some de^ee of indignatlon; but it is not, I snppose, so mnch 
to be inferred, that Dryden wanted the literature necessary to 
the perusal of Tacitus, as that, consideringhimself ashidden 
in a crowd, he had no awe of the public; and, writing merely 
for money, was contented to get it oy the nearest way. 

In I60O, the Epistles of Ovid being translated by the poets 
of the time, among which one was the work of Dryden, and 
another|of Dryden and Lord Mulgrave, it was necessary to in- 
troduce then by a preface ; and Dryden, who on such occasipns 
was reffularly summoned, prefixed a discourse upon transla- 
tion, Tmich was then struggling for the liberty tl^tiit now 
enjoYS. Why it should find auy difficulty in breakinj^ tlie 
shackles of verbal Interpretation, which must for ever debaF it 
from elegance, it would oe difficult to conjecture, were not the 

Jower of prejudice every day observed. The authoritr ai 
onson, Sandys, and Houday. had fixed theaudgment 01 the 
nation; and it was not easily believed that a better way could 
be found than they had taken, though Fanshaw, Denfaam, 
Waller, and^Cowley, had trieditogive exaniplesofa different 
practice. 

In 1681, Dryden became yet more conspicuous by uniting 
politics withpoetry, in the memorable satire called '* Absidora 
and Achitophel," written against the faction which, by Lord 
Shaftesbory^s incitement, set the Duke of Monmouth at its 
head. 

Of this poem^ in which personal satire was applied to the 
Support of public principles, and in which therefore eyeiy 
mind was interested, the reception was eager, and the«ale so 
large, that my father, an old Dookseller, toid me, he had not 
known it equalled but by Sacheverell's Trial. 

The reason of this jjeneral perusal Addison has attempted 
to derive from the deüght wmch the mind feels in the ia* 
vestigation of secrets: and.thinks that curiosity to decipher 
the names procured readers to the poem. . There is no neal to 
mquire why those yerses were read, which, to all the attrac- 
tione of wit, elegance^ and harmonv, addea the co-operatioB 
of all the factious passions, and filled every mind with triomph 
orresentment. 
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' * ^It conldnot be supposed that all the proTOcation given br 
' Dryden woald be endured without resistance or reply. Botn 
bis person and bis party were exi>08ed in tbeir tums to tbe 
•bans of Satire, wbicb, thougb neitber so well pointed, nor 
perfaaps so well aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of tbese poems is called ^^Diyden*s Satire on bis 
Muse;'* ascribed, thougb, as Pope says, falsely, to Somers, 
whowasaiterwards chancellor. The poem, wbosesoever it was, 
bas mucb virulence, and some spri^ntliness. The writer teils 
all tbe ill that he can collect botn of Dryden and bis friends. 

TbQ,poem of ^^ Absalom and Achitophel" bad two answers, 
now botn for^tteu; one called '^Azaria and Hushai^" tbe 
otbeTf ^tAbsäom Senior." Of these bostile compositions, 
Dryden apparently imputes "Absalom Senior'' to Settle, by 
qnotingjnlbis verses against bim the second line. ^^Azaria 
and .IjLuabai" was, as Wood says, imputed to bim, thougb it ia 
aome^bat unlikely that he should write twice on the same 
occasion. This is a difficulty wbich I cannot remove, for wa|it 
of 1^ nnuiuter knowledge of poetical transactions. 

Tbe same year be published "The Medal," o£ wbicb,iitbe 
subject is a medal strucK on Lord Shaftesbury's escap&jfronei a 
prosecution , by the ignoramva of a grand juiy of LpndonieiTi. 

In,b.öth poems be maintains the same principle^, and'Saw 
tbem b<^h attacked bv the same antagonist. , ^Ikanah Settle, 
wbobadianswered^Absalom," appeai*ed wiih equal courage 
in Opposition to " The Medal; " ana publisbed an answer called 
**Tbe Medal reversed," with so much success in both en- 
connters, that he left the palm doubtful, and divided tbe 
•nffiragcls of the nation. Sucn are the revolutionsof fame, or 
sneb is tbe prevalence of fashion . that the man , whose works 
hare not yet been thought to aeserve the care of coUecting 
them, who died forgotten in a bospital, and whose latter 
jiean were spent in contriving shows for fairs, and carryine 
an elegy or epithalamium , of wbich the be^nning and ena 
were occasionally varied, but the intermediate parts were 
•hrays the same, to every house where therc was a funeral 
or a wedding, migbt with truth have bad inscribed upon bis 
•tone, 

Here Hes the Rivol and ÄnlagoniH of Dryden, 

Settle was, for bis rebeliion, severely cbastised by Dryden,' 
ander tbe name of "Doeg," in tbe second partof "Absalom 
andAcbitopbel;"andwas, perbaps, for bis factions audacity 
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made the city poet, whose annual oMce was to describe the 
glories of the Majores day. Of these bards he was the last, 
and seems not mach to nave descrved even this degree of 
regard, if it was paid to his political opinions: for he after- 
wards wrote a panegyric on the virtues of Judge Jefferies; 
and what morc could nave been done by the meanest zealot 
forprerogativeV 

Of translatedfragments, or occasional poems, to entime- 
rate the titles, or settle the dates, would be tedious, with 
little use. It may be observed, that, as Dryden's genius 
was commonly excited by some personal regard , he rarely 
writes npon a general topic. 

Soon after the accession of King James, when the design 
of reconciling the nation to the church of Rome became ap- 
parent, andthereligionof thecourtgave the only efiicacioas 
title to its favours, Dryden declared himself a convert to 
popery. This at any other time might have passed with little 
censure. Sir Kenelm Digby embraced popery ; the two Rey- 
nolds's reciprocally converted one auother ; and Chillingworth 
himself was awhile so entan^led in the wilds of controversy, as 
to retire for quiet to an infalTible church. If men of argument 
and study can find such difficulties , orsueh motives, asmay 
either unite them to the church of Rome , or detain them in 
uncertainty , thcre can be no wonder that a man, who perhaps 
never inquired why he was a Protestant, should by an Jartnil 
and experienced diöputant be made a papist, overborn by tiie 
sudden violence of newand unexpected arguments, or deceived 
by a representation which shews only the doubts on one pari, 
and only the evidence on the other. 

That conyers^on will always be suspected that a})parentl7 
concurswithinterest. He that never finds his error tili it hindeiB 
his prpgroBS towards wealth or honour, will not be thought to 
lovß hnjthx^ajy fqurherself. .Yet it may easily happen, that in- 
formation may come at a commodious time ; and , as truth uid 
interest are not by any fatal necessity at variance , that one 
may by accident introduce the other. When opinions are 
struggiing into popularity , the arguments by which they are 
opposed or deiended become more known; and be that 
changes his profession would perhaps have changed it before, 
withme like oppo>rtunities of Instruction. This was the then 
fttate of popery ; every artifice was used to shew it in ita fairest 
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fonn; and it must be owned to be a religion of extemal ap- 
pearance sufficiently attractive. 

It is Batural to hope that a comprehensive is likewise an 
elevated soul , and that whoever is wise is also honest. I am 
willing to believe that Diyden , having employed his mind, 
active as it was, upon different studies, and fiUed it, capa- 
cious as it was , with other materials , came unprovided to the 
controversy, and wanted rather skill to discover the right, 
than virtue to maintain it. But inquiries into the heart are not 
for man; we must now Icave him to his Judge. 

The priests , having strengthened their cause by so pow^r 
ful an aaherent, were not long before they broughthim imo 
action. They engaged him to defend the controversial papers 
found in the streng box of Charles U.; and, what jet was 
harder, to defend them against StiUingfleet. 

With ho^es of promoting popery, he was emploved to 
translate Maimbourg's History of the Leaguej which he pu- 
blished with a large introducuon. His name is likewise pre- 
fixed to the English Life of Francis Xavier; but I know not 
that he ever owned himself the translator. Pcrhaps the use of 
his name was a pious fraud; which, however, seems not to 
havehadmucheffect; forneitherof thebooks, I believe, was 
everpopttlar. 

Tne Version of Xavier*s Life is commended by Brown, in a 
pampblet not written to flatter ; and the occasion of it is said 
to have been, that the Queen , when she solicited a son, made 
▼ows to him as her tutelary saint. 

He was supposed to have undertaken to translate Yarillas's 
"Histoiy of Heresies;" and, when Burnet published remarks 
upon it, to have written an Answer ; upon which Burnet makes 
tiSe followin^ Observation; 

'"I have been informed from England, that a gehtlemank 
who is famous both fot poctry and seveVal other things, had 
spent Üiree months in translating M. Yarillas's Histoiy j but 
tnat^ as soon as my Eeflections appeared, he discontmued 
his labour, finding the credit of his authorwas ^one. Now, 
if he thinks it is recovered by his Answer, he will perhaps go 
on with his translation; and this may be, for aught I know, 
as ffood an entertainment for him as the conversation that he 
had set on between the Hinds and Panthers , . and au the rest 
of animals, for whom M. Varillas may serve well enough as 
an author ; and this history and that poem are such extrfu>rdi- 
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The LontJon Cuckolds^ This is the general strain , and tbere-^ 
fore I shall'be easilyexcusedthelabourofmoretranscriptioii. 

Brown does not wholly forget past transactions: "You 
began," says Crites to Bayes, '* a very difFerent relißion, and 
have not mcnded the matter in your last choiee. It was but 
reason that your Muse, which appeared first in a tyranfs 
(]^aarrel, should employ her last efiorts to justify the Usurpa- 
tion of the HindJ'* 

Next year the nation was summoned to celebrate the birth 
of the Pnnce. Now was the time for Dryden to rouse his ima- 
gination, and strain his voice. Uappy days wereat band, 
and he was willing to enjoy and diffuse the antieipated bless- 
ings. He publisbSd a poemi^ filled with predictions of great- 
ness and prosperity ; predictions, of wliich it is not necessaiy 
to teil how they have joeen verified. 

A few months passed after these joyfui notes, and eveiy 
blossom of Popish Hope was blasted for ever by the Revolu- 
tion. A papist now could be no longer laüreat. The rerenue, 
which he had enjoy ed with so much pride and praise, was 
transferred to Shadwell, an old enemy, whom he had formerl^ 
stigmatized by the name of Og. Dryden could not decenüy 
complain that he was deposed ; but seemed very angry that 
Shadwell succeeded him, and has therefore celebrated tiie 
intruder's Inauguration in ia ^oem exquisit ely satirical, called 
" Mac Flccknoe ; " of which the " Dunciad, as Pope himself 
declares , is an imitationl, though more extended in its plaii| 
and more diversified in its incidents. "■ • 

It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorset, when as Chamber* 
lain he was constrained to eject Dryden frojn his office, save 
him from his own pürse an allowance equal to the salaiy. 
This is no romantic or incredible act of generosity : a hundred 
a year is often enough ^ven tp Claims less cogent by men less 
famed for liberality. i et Dioden alway^i represented him* 
seif as suflferitig undcr a public infliction: and once partica« 
larly demands re^pect for the patience with which he endured 
the loss of his little fortune. His patron mij^t, indeed^ enjoin 
him to suppress his bounty ;.but, if he sunered. npthing, he 
•hould not have coinplained. 

During the short reigu of King James, he had written 
nothing for the stleige, being, in his opinion, more profitablj 
employed in controversy and, flatteiy. Of praise he mighti 
pemaps, have beett lese lavish without incoftvenience, for 
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James was never said to have much regard for poetiy: he wais 
to bei flattered only by adopting bis religion. 

Times were nqw changed: Dryden was no longer tbe 
court-poet, and was to look back for support to bis former 
trade : and baving waited about two years, either considering 
himself as discountenaneed by the public , or perhaps ex* 
pectii^ a secottd revolution, he produced "Don Sebastian'* 
in 169Q; and in the ncxt four years four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared a new version of Juvenal and Persius. 
Of Juyenal he translated the first, third, sixth, tenth, and 
sixteenth satires ; and of Persius the whole work. On this 
occasion he introduced bis two sons to the public , as nurse- 
lings of the Muses. The fourteenth of Juvenal was the Work 
of John, and the seventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a 
very ample preface, in the form of a dedicatiön to Lörd 
Dorset; and there gfves an account of the design which he 
had once formed to write an eplc poem on the actiöns Zither of 
Arthur, or the black Prince. He considered the epic as 
necessaril^ including some kind of supematural agency, and 
had ima^ned a new kind of contest between the guardian 
angels of kingdoms, of whom he conceived that each might be 
represented zealous for bis charge, without any intended 
Opposition to the purposes of the Supreme Being, of which all 
ereated minds must in part be ignorant. 

This is the most reasonable scheme of celestiäl inteifi^Öst- 
tion that'ever was formed. The sufprisös and terrors of 
enchantments , which have succeeded to' the intrigü^d 'and 
<^positions of pagan deities, afford very striking scesfes, and 
open a vast extent to the Imagination; but, as Boileau ob- 
serves (and Boileau will be seldom found mistaken), with this 
incorable defect, that, in a contest between Heaven and HeH, 
weknow at the beginning which is toprevail; for thisreason 
we foUow Kinaldo to the enchated wood with more cutibsil^ 
tbanterror. " .^. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one' ereat difficulty, 
which yet he would, jperhaps;- have' had address enough to 
surmount. In a war justice can be bat on one side ; and, tjb 
entitle the hero to the protection of angels, he müst fight in 
defence of indubitable iright. Yet some of the cefestiid 
beings^ thus opposed to each other, must have bei^n repr^ 
•entä as defending guilt ' ^ '*'■'' ' ^ ' ' '" *• 

That this poem was never #tttt6a;'is ^reaaoaably to be 
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lamented. It would doubtless baye improyed our niimbert, 
and enlarged our language^ and might perhaps baye con- 
tributed by pleasing instructions to rectify our opinions, and 
purify our manners. 

Wbat he required as tbe indispensable condition of such 
an undertaking, a public stipend, was not likety in theie 
times to be obtained. Biches were not become familiär to ob ; 
nor bad tbe nation yet leamed to be liberal. 

This plan be cuarged Blackmore with stealing; ''only," 
says he, 'Mhe guardian angels of kingdoms were machine» 
too ponderous for bim to manage." 

In 1694, be bcgan tbe most laborious and difficult of all 
bis works. tbe translation of Virgil; tfrpfm whiefa be borro#ed 




painting, with amiscellaneou» collectionof critical^remarkB, 
such as cost a mind stored like bis no labour to produee 
them. 

In 1697, he publisbcfd bis yersion of tbe works of Virgil ; 
and, that no opportunity of profit might be lost, dedicatea 
the "Pastorais** to the Lord Clifford, tbe "Georgics" to 
tbe Earl of Chesterfield, and the "JSneid" to tbe £arl of 
Mulgrave. Tliis economy of flatterjr, at once layisb and diB» 
ereet, did not pass without obseryation. 

l'bisiiranslation was censured hj Milboume, a clerff^an. 
slyledby Fo^e "tbe fairest of critics,'* because be eudbitea 
bis own yersion to be compared with that which he con- 
deinned. 

His last work was bis "Fahles," published in consequence, 
1^ is läupposed, of a contract now in the bands of Mr. Tbnson: 
hy whicn be oblii^ed himself , in consideration of tbree hun- 
dred pounds, to nnish for the press ten thousand yerses. 

In this yolume is comprised the well-known " Ode on St. 
Cecilia*B Day," which, as appeared b;^ a letter communicated 
to Dr. Bircn, he spent a fortnight in composing and cor- 
recting. But wbat is this to the patience and oili^ence of 
Boüeau, wbose "£quiyoaue,'* apoemofonly tbree nundred 
and forty-six lines, took orom bis life eleyen months to wxite 
it, and three years to reWse it? 

Part of bis book of "Fahles" istbefirst "Biad" inEng- 
lidb, intended.asaspecjmenof a yersion of tbe wbole. Con- 
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Bidjuriiig Into wlui^liands Homer was to fall, the reader cannot 
but rejoice thät this'project went no further. 

The time was now at band which was to'put an end to au 
bis Scheines and labours. On the first of May, 1701, having 
been some time, as he teils ns, a cripple in his limbs, he died, 

. ux Gerard-street, of k mortiücation m his leg. 

.There is extant a wild stoiy relating to some vexatious 
events that happened at his funeral, which at the end of Con- 
greve^s Life, by awriter ofiknow not what credit, are thus 
related, aa I find the aceount transfeired to a bic^aphical 
dictionarj: 
/ "Mr.. Dryden dying on the Wednesday moming, Dr. 

. |]]Jpmas Sprat, then bishop of Rochester and dean ofWest- 
Kmster,,sent the next day to the Lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr* 

. Dryden*8 widow, thathe wouldmakeapresentoftheground, 
wbich was forty poonds, with^l the other Abbey-fees. The 
Lord Halifax ^lij^wise sent to the Lady Elizabeth, and Mr. 
Charles Dfyden her son, that, jf thev would give nim leave 
to buiy Mr. Dryden, he woula inter nim with a ^entleman*8 
prirate funeral,, and afterwards bestow five hunared pounds 
on a monument in the Abbey; which, as they had no reason 
to refuse, they accepted. On the Saturday foUowing the 

' Company came;^ the corpse was putinto a velvet hearse; and 

' idjditeen mourning coacnes, fiUed with Company, attended« 
iwiien they were just ready to move, the Lord Jefferies. son c^ 

' Üie Lord Chancellor Jefferies, with some of his rakisn com* 

' panions 
toldMr. 
bonour 

prirate manner! No, gentlemen, let allthat lovedMr.Drydeui 
and bonour his memory, alight and join with me in gaining my 
Lady*8 consent to let me have the bonour of his intermenL 

' which shall be after another manner than this; and I will 
bestow a thousand pounds on a monument in the Abbey for 
binu* The gentlemen in the coaches, not knowing of the 
Kbhop of Kochester's favour, nor of the Lord j9alifax*8 
generous design (they both having, out of respect to thefa- 
mily , ei]joined the Lady Elizabeth, and her son, to keep tbeir 
fftYOur concealed to the world, and let it pass for theur own 
ezpense), readily came out or their coacnes, and attcndeds. 
liord Jefferies up to the Lady's bedside , who was then sick.^^ 

' He repeated the purport of what he haa before said; but slijAf 
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absolutely refusing , he feil on his knees , vowing never to rise 
tili his request was granted. The rest of the Company by his 
desire kneeled also; and the Lady, being uuder a sndden 
Burprise , fainted away. As soon as she recovered her speeeh, 
sheeried, JVo, no. *Enough, gentlemen,' replied he; *my 
Lady is very good, she says, Gn, t/o,^ She repeated her fphner 
words with all her strength, bat invain, f or her feeble roice 
was lost in their acclamations of joy; and the Lord Jefferies 
ordered the hearsemen to carry the corpse to Mr. HusseFB, tn 
undertaker in Cheapside, and leave it tliere tili he should send 
Orders for the embalmcnt^ which, he addcd, should be after 
the royal manner. Hisi directions were obeyed , the Company 
dispersed, and Lady Elizabeth and her son remained incon- 
solable. The next day Mr. Charles Dryden waited an the 
Lord Halifax and thefiisliop, to excuse his mother and him- 
seif, by relatin^ the real tr ütli. Bat neither his Lordship nor 
the Bishop womd admit of any plea; especially the latter, 

• who had the Abbey lighted, the ground opened , the choir at- 
tendin^, an anthem ready set, and himself waiting för some 
time without any corpse to Dury. The undertaker, Öfter 
three days expectance of Orders for embalment withont re- 
ceiving any, waited on the Lord Jeflferies; who, pretcnding 
iguorance of the matter, turned it off with an ill-itatttred jest, 
saying, that those who ooserved the ordcrs of a d imken nroüc 
deserved no better; that he remembered nothiugatall of it; 
and that he might do what he pleased with the corpse. Up<m 
this , the undertaker waited upoa the Lady Elizabeth and ner 
son, and threatened to brin^ the corpse home, and set it before 
the door. They desired a day's respite , which was granted. 
Mr. Charles Dryden wrote a handsome letter to tne Lojd 
Jefferies, who retumed it with this cool answer : That he knew 
nothing of the matter, and would be troubled no more alK>at 
it. He then addressed the Lord Halifax and the Bishop of 
Bochester, who absolutely refused to do auy thinghiiit. 1^ 
this distress Dr. Garth sent for the corpse to the College of 
Physicians , and proposed a funeral by subscription . to wniek 
himself set a most noble example. At last a day , abbat tlirte 
weeks after Mr. Dryden's decease , was appointed for the in- 
terment. Dr. Garth pronouuced a fine Latin oration , at the 
College, over the corpse ; which was att.ended to the Awiey ISEy 
a numerous train ot coaches. When the funeral was-orer, 

'Mr. Charles Dryden sent a thallenge to the Lord Jefferies, 
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fdio refosinff to answer it^ he sent severa^ others and went 
often himself ; but coiüd neither get a letter delivered, nor ad- 
. mittance to speak to him; which so incensed himj that he re- 
solyed, since nis Lordship refused to answer him hke a gentle- 
man, that he would watch an opportunity^ to meet and £^Iit 
off-hand, thou^h with all the nues of honour; which nis 
Lordship heanng, left the town: and Mr. Charles Üryden 
conld never have the satisfaction of meeting him, though he 
sooght it tili his death with the utmost application." 

This stoiyl once intended to omit, as it appearswithno 
great evidence; nor have I met with anj Konfirmation, but in 
a letter of Faiquhar; and lie only relates that the foneral of 
Drjden was tomultuaiy and confused. 

Supposing the storj true, we may remark, tl^at the gradnal 
change of manners, though imperceptible in the process, 
appears great when different times, and those not rery distant. 
are compared. If at this time a young dr unken Lord shoula 
Interrupt the pompous regularity of a maenificent funeral, 
what would be the event, but that he would bejustled out of 
the way, and compelled to be quiet? If he should thrust him- 
self into a house , he would be sent roughlyawaj; and, what 
is yet more to the honour of the present time, I beUeve that 
those, who had subscribed to the funeral of a man likeDryden, 
would not, for such an accident, have lyithdrawn Iheir con- 
tributions. 

a He was buried among the poets in Westminster Abbcr^, 
ere , though the Duke of Newcastle had^ in a £;eneral decu- 
cation prefixed by. Congreve to his dramatic worjks , accepted 
thanks for his intention of erectinc him a monument , he lay 
long without distinction, tili thel)uke of Buckiughamshire 
. gare him a tablet , inscribed only with the name of DBYDEN. 
He married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter to the 
ISlarl of äerkshire, with circumstances , according to the satire 
imput^ to Lord Somers , not vcry hönourable to either party : 
bjiier he hadthree sons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles 
was usher of the palace to Pope Clement the XI th; and, 
▼isiting England , in 1704 , was drowned in an attempt to swim 
across the Thames at Windsor. 

John was author pf a comedy called '^ The Husband his 
own Cuckold/* He is said to have died at Kome. Henry 
,^^i|tered into.some reliffio^is.orden It is somejpröof of Diyden g 
uucmtyj id his 'second religion ,' tHäf he^iaughtil io fau^ sgay 

16* 
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Aman, conscious of hypocritical professionin himself , isnot 
Ukely to convert others; and, as nis sons were qualified, in 
1693 , to appear among the translators of Juvenai, ther most 
haye been taught some religion before |their father*8 cnanse. 

Of the person of Dryden I know noülany account; of nk 
mind, the portrait, which has been leit by Congreye, who 
knew him with great familiarity, is such as adds our loveof 
his manners to our admiration of bis genius. ^'He was," we 
are told, ^^of a nature exceedingly humane andcompassionale, 
'^eadj to forgive injuries , and capable of a sincere reconcilia- 
tion with those whö had offended nim. His friendship , whete 
he professed it, went bejond his profession. He was ofsLrerf 
easy, of yery pleasing access ; ' but «romewhat slow , and , as it 
were. diffident in his advances to others : he had tbat in nature 
which abhorred intrusion into any society whatever. He was 
therefore less known , and consequently his character became 
more liable to misapprehensions and misrepresentations: he 
was very modest , ana very easily to be discountenanced in his 
approaches to his equals or superiors. As his reading had 
been very extensive , so was he very happy in a memoiy 
tenacious of every thing that he had read. He was not more 
possessed of knowledge than he was communicative of it; bat 
then his communication was by no means pedantic,or imposed 
upon the conversation , but just such^ ana went so far, as, br 
the natural tum of the conversation m which he was engaged, 
it was necessarily promoted or required. He was eztremely 
ready and gentle in his correction of the errors of any writ^ 
who thought fit to consult him , and füll as ready and patient 
to admit the reprehensions of others, in respeet of his own 
overdights or mistakes." 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be objected bat 
the fondness of friendship ; and to have excited that fondness 
in such a mind is no smail de^e of praise. The disposition 
of Dryden, however , is shewn m this character rather as it ex- 
hibited itself in cursory conversation, than as itoperatedon 
the more important parts of life. His placability and Ins 
friendship indeed were solid virtuos; but courtesy and good- 
humour are often found with little real worth. SinceCJongrere, 
who knew him well , has told us no more , the rest must be col- 
lected as it can from other testimooies , and particularly from 
those notices which I^xyden has vexj liberally giyen ui iff 
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^fhe modesty wfaich made him so riow to adrance. and so 
(ttusy to be lepnlsed, was certainly no snspicion of aefident 
merit, or unconsciousness of his own yaloe: he appean to 
luiTe known, in its whole eztent ^ tiie dignity of his own eha> 
lacter, and to hare set a veiy high valne on his own powera 
aad Performances. He prohably did not offSer his conversa- 
üon, becaose he expected it to be solieited; and he retired 
firom a cold reception, not submissiye bnt indignant, with snch 
deference of his own greatness as made him unwilling to ez* 
pose it to neglect or violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with osten- 
tationsness; he is diligent enouah to remind the world of bis 
merit, and expresses with yeir little scruple his high opinion 
Ckf his own powers ; bat his self-commendations are read with- 
out seom or indignation; we allow his claims, and love bis 
frankness. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confidenee 
in himself exempted him from jealonsy of others. He is ao» 
ensed of envy and insidioosness; and is particnlarly charged 
with inciting Creech to translateHorace that he mi^t lose the 
reputation which Lucretius had given him. 

O^ thiff'oharge we immediately discover that it is merelj 
eonjectttrali^ the purpose was such as no man would confosai 
snaa<[^rime that admits no proof, why should we believe? 

He has been described as magisteriall^r presidinff over the 
yonnger writers, and assuming the distribution of poetical 
nune; bat he who excels has a ri^ht to teach, and he whose. 
Jndgment is incontestible may without U8ur)[>ation examine 
anodecide. 

Congreve represents him as ready to advise andinstract; 
bat there is reason to believe that his communication was 
rather osefnl than entertaining. He declares of himself that 
he was satamine, and not one of those whose sprightly saying« 
diverted Company ; and one of his censarers makes lum say, 

Nor wine nor love could «Ter fee rae gay; 
To writing bred, I kneir nut what to say. 

There are men whose powers operate only at leisure and 
in retirement, and whose intellectual vigour deserts them in 
conversation; whom merriment confuses, and objection dis» 
concerts: whose bashfolness restrains their exertion, and 
•offers them not to speak tili t^e time of speaking is pait; 
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or whose attention to their own character makes them an- 
willing to utter at hazard what has not been considered, and 
cannot be recalled. 

Of Dryden's sloggishness in cohversation it is vain to 
search or to guess tae cause. He certainl/ wanted neither 
sentiments nor language; bis intellectual treasures were gr^t« 
though they were loeked up from hisown use. "His thonghts, 
when he wrote, ^^flowed in upon him so fast, that his only care 
was which to choose, and which to reject/' Such rapimty of 
composition naturally promises a flow of talk; yet we most be 
content to believe what au enemy says of him , when he like- 
wise says it of himself; Buty woatever was ms character as 
a companion , it appears that he lived in familiarity with tiie 
highest persons of ids time. It is related, by Carte, of ihe 
Duke Ol Ormond, that he nsed often to pass a night with 
Dryden , and those with whom Dryden consorted : who they 
were, Carte has not told , but certainly the convivial table at 
which Ormond sat was not surrounded with a plebeian society. 
He was indeed reproached with boasting of his familiarity 
with the great: and Horaoe will support him in the opinion 
that to please superiors is not the lowest kind of merit. 

The inerit of pleasing must , however , be estimated by ihe 
means. Favoor is not always gained by good actions or 
laudable qoalities. Caresses and preferments are ofken be- 
atowed on the auxiliaries of vice , the procurers of pleasnre. 
or the flatterers of vanity. Dryden has never been chargea 
with any personal a^ency unworthy of a good character: he 
abetted vice and vanity only with his pen. One of his enemies 
has accused him of lewdness in his conversation; bitt if acca- 
sation without proof be credited, whö shall be innocent? 

His works aiford too many examples of dissolute licentioii«- 
ness, and abjectadulation; but they were probably, likehis 
merriment, artiflcial and con^tcained ;. the enects ox atudy and 
meditation, and his trade rather than hij9 pleasure. .. 

Of the mind that can trade in comiption . and can de- 
liberately pollute itself with ideal wickedness lor the sake of 
spreading the contagion in society, I wish not to conceal or 
ezcuse the depravity. Such degradation of the dignity of 
geniuB, snch aouse of Superlative abilities, cannot be contem- 
Blated but witii grief and indignation. What consolation can 
be had, Dryden has afforded, by living to repent, and to testify 
bisrepentance« 
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Of dramatic immoralitj he did n^t want examples unong 
his predecessors, or companions among bis contemporaries; 
bat, in the meanness and servüity of hyperbolical adulation^ 
I know not wbether, since tbe diays m wbicb tbe Eoman em- 
peron were deified, he bas been ever equalled, except by Afra 
Behn in an address to Eleanor Gwjn. Wben once he haa 
undertaken tbe task of praise , he no longer retains shame in 
himself , nor snpposes it in his patron. As many odoriferous 
bodies are observed to difPuse perfumes irom year to year, 
withont sensible dimiiiution of Dulk or weight, he appears 
never to have impoverished his mint of flattery by hisexpenses, 
hoirever lavisb. He had all the forms of excellence, intel- 
l^ctoal and moral, combined in his mind , with endless raria- 
tion; and, wben he had scattered on the hero of tbe day Üie 

golden shower ofwit and virtue, he had ready for bim, whom 
6 wisbed to court on the morrow, new wit and virtue with 
another stamp. Of this kind of meanness he neyer seems to 
dlecUne the practice , or lament the necessity : he considers the 
great as entitled to encomiastic homage, and brings praise 
rytheras a tiibute than a gift,more delighted with the fertibt^ 
of his invention, than mortified by the prostitution of bis 
iiid^ment. It is indeed not certain , that on these occasiona 
MUß judgment mach rebelled against bis interjest. There .are 
minds which easily sink into Submission, that look on grandeur 
wkh undistinguisbing reverence, an4 discover no defect 
wBere there iselevatipn of rank and afiluence of riches. 

With his praises of others and of himself is always inter- 
mingled a strain of discontent and lamentation , a sullen growl 
of retentment, or a querulous murmur of distress. . His worka 
aie undervalued, his mcrit is unrewarded, and ^^ he bas few 
thankf» to pay his stars that he was born among Engli^men.** 
To bis ciltics he is sometimescontemptuous, somctimes resent- 
«fol, iuid..8ometimes submissive« The writer who tbinks his 
WAidLCf, fbrmed for duration, mistakes his interest wben he 
mentiöns J^ eu^ii^s. He degrades bis own diguity by 
abewin^ that he was afPected by thcir censures, and gives 
lasting miportance to names, which, leffc to themselves, would 
vanish from remembrance. From this principle Dryden did 
not often depart; his complaints are for the greater part 

Smeral ; he seldom poUutes his pages with an adverse name. 
e condescended inaeed to ä controversy withSettle, in which 
he perbaps may be considered rather as assaulting tiian re- 
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pcfliBg: aad ffiiiiee 6H6e if iBiik isto oltfirioiLlik HM i^^ 
njonoof onlr to faimael£ 

AmonganfwerstDcnties, nopoedealattmeks, oralterear 
tioDs , are to be inclnded: tber are like odier poems, effbsioiifl 
of g«nütis, prodneed as mneli to obtain pnue as to obTiata 
ee aMu - e , Tlieae Diyden practised, ana in theae lie cz- 
eelied. 

OfCoDiar, Kackmore. andMilboiinie, he bas made mes- 
tkm in the preface of his ^ Fahles." To the eensure of Collier, 
whose remarks may be ratfaer tenned admonitions thaii cxi- 
tieisms, be makes litde replf ; heing, at the age of rixty-eighL 
attentirie to better things than the claps of a play-hoose. ne 
complains of Colliers mdeness, and the ^^horse-play of hit 
ntillerj;" andasserts, tfaat^inmanyplaeeshehaspeTTerted 
bj bis glosses the meaning" of wfaat he eensnres ; bot in^tber 
tnings the confesses tiuit he is jnstlv taxed; and stmi, witii 
sreat calmcess and candonr^ ^*I lutve pleaded gniuy to aU 
thoughts or expressions of mine that can be trol j aceoaed of 
obseenitj , immoralitr , or profaneness , and retract them. If 
hebemyenemy, lethimtniimph; if bebemyfriend, hewill 
be glad of my repentaace.*' Yet as oor best dispositions are 
hnperfect, he left standing in the same book a reflection on 
Collier' of great asperitj, and indeed of more asperitjr 
thanwit. 

Blackmore he represents as made bis enemy hy the poem 
of *' Absalom and A^itophel," which *^ he thinks a little nard 
upon his fanatic patrons:" aüd charges him with borrowin^ 
the plan of his ^'Arthur" from the Preface to Juvena^ 
** though he had ," says he , ''the baseness not to äcknowledge 
bis benefactor, but instead of it to tradnce me bi a libel.*^ 

The libel in which Blackmore tradu'ded him was a *^ Satifa 
upon Wit;" in which ^ having lamented the exuberanee of 
falle wit and the deficiency of tnie, he proposes that all wit^ 
should be rccoiiied before it is current, and appoints mästen 
of assay, who shall reject all that is light or debased. 

*Tlii trur, thitt when tl.e co^rie a'nil worihle«* droM 
If purg*d uway, there will bo miglity Iom: 
E*cn Conffreve, Southern, manly Wyeherly« 
Wbon thuf refin*d , will grlevoui suffererf be« 
|> Into the inelting pot when Dryden oomes, 

Wbathorridstench will riie, whatnoUomelUmet! ..1 

Bow will he ehrink, when all hie lewd ollay, 

Aad wloked mlztnre, aball be purg*d away! ^ 
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TiiiiB Stands ihe passage in the last edition; bat in the 
original there was an abatement of the censure, beginning 
thus: 

Bot what rrnuUns will be so pnre, *twill bear 
Tb* cxamination of the most »cTere. 

Blackmore, finding thecensoreresented, and the eivility. 
disregarded, ungenerously omitted the softer part. Sucn 
Tariatiens discorer a writer who consults his passioit^r more 
tlian his virtue: and it ma.y be reasouäbly supposed that 
Diyden imputes his enmity to its tnie cause. 

Of Milboume he wrote only in general terms, such as'are 
ialways ready at the call of abger, wiiether just or not: a.short 
eztract will be suöicient. ^^ He pretends a quarrel to me , that 
I have fallen foul upon priesthood'; if I have , I am only to ask 
pardon of good pEriests , and am afräid his share of the repara- 
tion will come to little. Let him be saiisfied that he shall neyer 
be able to force himself upon me for an adversary ; I contemn 
him too much to enter into competition with him. 

'^As for the rest of those who have written against me 
ther are such scounidrels that they deserve not the least notice 
to De taken of them. Blackmore and Milboume are onlv 
distingtdshed from the crowd by being remembered to thefr 
lafEuny.** 

Dioden indeed discovered, in many of his writings, an 
afiected. and absurd malignity to priests and priesthood, wnich 
natiirally raised him many enemies , and which was sometimet 
as nnseasonably resented as it was exerted. Trapp is angry 
that he calls the sacrificer in the ^'Greorgics** theholy btUcher: 
the translation is not indeed ridiculous; but Trapp's anger 
arises from his zeal, not for the Author, but the priest; as if 
any reproach of the follies of paganism could be eztended to 
the preachers of truth. 

Dryden's dislike of the priesthood is imputcd by Lang- 
baine. and I think by Brown, to a repulse which he su£Perä 
when ne solicited ormnation; but he oenies , in the preface to 
his ^^ Fahles," that he ever designed to enter into the church: 
and such a denial he would not have hazarded, if he eoula 
have been convicted of falsehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is seldom at a sreat distanCQ 
from irreverence of religion , and Dryden affords no exceptiöd 
to this Observation. His writings ezhibit many nassages; 
wfaieh , with all the allowance that can be made for cnaractettf 
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and occasions , are such as piety would not have admitted, and 
Bach as may vitiate light and unprincipled minds. Bat there 
isno reason for supposing that he disbelieved the religlon 
which he disobeyed. He forgot his duty rather than disowned 
it. (Histendency toprofaim^esds the eflFectof|levity,'negligence, 
and loose conversation, with a desire of accommodating him- 
seif to the corruption of the times , by venturing to be wicked 
as far as he durst. When he professed himself a convert to 
popery, he did not pretend to have receivcid any new con- 
victioa of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. . Q 

The persecution of eritics was not the worst of his vexa- 
tions; he was much more disturbed by theimportuuities of 
want. His complaints of poverty are so frequentl^ repeated, 
either with the dejection of weakness siuking in helpless 
misery , or the iiidignation of merit claiming its tribute from 
mankind, that it is impossible not to detest the age which 
could impose on such a man the necessity of such solicitations, 
or not to despise the man who could submit to such solicita- 
tions without necessity. 

Whether by the world's neglect, or his own impradence, 
I am afraid tfaiat the greatest part of his life was passed in 
ezigencios. Such outcries were surely never uttered but in 
severe pain. Of his supplies or his expenses no probable 
estimate can nöw be made. Except the salary of the laureat, 
to which King James added the office of Uistoriogräpher, 
perhaps with some additionai'cmoluments, his whole revenue 
seems to have bcen casual ; and it is well known that he seldom 
lives frugally who lives by chaiice. Hope is always liberal; 
and they that trust herpromisesmake littie scruple of revelling 
to-day on the profus of the morrow, 

Of his plaj's the profit was not great; and of the produce of 
his other works very littie intelligence can be had. By dis* 
eoursing with the late amiable Mr. Tonson, I could |not find 
that any mcmorials of the transactions between his mredeces- 
8or and Dryden ha4.l»eea. preseived, except the foHowing 
papers: 

**I do herebv promise to pay John Dryden, Esq. or order, 
on the 25th of March , 1699 , the sum of two hundred and fifty 
guineas, in consideration of ten thousand verses, which the 
Said John Dryden, Esa. is to 4eliver to me Jacob Tonson, 
when finishea, whereoi seven thousand üye hundred verses, 
more or less, are alrea47 in the said Jacob Tonson's possessieiL 
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And I do hereby farther promise , and Qngage myself to make 
ap the said sum oftwo hundred and fiftyguineas three hundred 
poonds Sterling to the said John Dryden , £sq. his executors, 
administrators , or assigns , at the beginning of the second im- 
pression of the said ten thousand verses. 

'^In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, 
thifif 20th day of March , 1698-9. 

."Jacob Tonson. 

**S6a1ed and deüvered, being 
Arat duly ataroped « parsaant 
to the acta of parliament for 
that purpoae , in the pre- 
lence of 

**Ben, Portlock, 
•»Wm. Congreve." 

*' March 24, 1698. 

"Beceived then of Mr. Jacob Tonson the sum of two hnn- 
dred sixty-eight pounds fifteen Shillings, in pursuance of an 
agreement for ten thousand verses , to be defivered by me to 
tiie siüd Jacob Tonson, whereof I have already delivered|to 
himaDOut seven thousand £ve hundred, more or less: he the 
«dd Jacob Tonson beine obliged to make up the foresaid sum 
pf two hundred sixty-eignt pounds fifteen Shillings three hun« 
dred pounds , at the beginmng of the second Impression of the 
foresaid ten thousand verses^ 

" I say , received by me, 

"JohnDryden. 

*^Wltneaai Charlea Dryden.** 

I f 

Two hundrcd and fifty guineas , at 11. Is, ßd. is 268/. 15^. 

Itis manifest, from the dates of this contract, that it relates 
to the volume of " Fables ," which contains about twelve thou- 
sand verses, and for which therefore the payment musthave 
been afterwards enlarged. 

Ihave been told of anqthcr letfier yet remaining in which 
he desires Tonson to bring him money, to pay for a watch 
which he had ordered for his son, and which the maker would 
not leave without the price. 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is dependence. 
Dryden had probably no recourse in nis exigencies out to his 
bookseller. The particular character of Tonson I do not 
know ; but the general conduct of tradexs Traa mach less liberal 
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ih those times than in our own; their riews were narrower, 
and their manners ^osser. To the mercantile ruggedness oi 
that race , the debcacj of the poet was sometimes exposed. 
Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth had cultivated poetiy, 
related to Dr. King , of Oxford , that one daj when he visited 
Dryden, they heard , as they were con versink , another person 
entering the house. " This ,'* said Dryden , *' is Tonson. You 
will takiß care not to depart before he goes away: fori have 
not completed the sheet which I promised him; and if yoa 
leave me unprotected , I must su£Fer all the rudeness to which 
bis resentment can prompt his tongue." 

What rewards ne obtained iot his poems, besides the 
payment of the bookseller, cannot be known. Mr. Derrick, 
who consultcd some of his relations , was informed that his 
** Fahles" obtained five hundred pounds from the Dutchess of 
Ormond ; a present not unsuitable to the magnificence of that 
splendid family; and he quotesMoyle, as relatin^ that forty 

Sounds were paid by a musical society for the use of " Alexan- 
er's Feast." 

In those days the economy of govemment was y^ft an* 
settled , and the payments of the Exchequer were dilatory and 
nncertain; of this disorder there is reason to belieViS'Üiatthe 
laureat sometimes feit the effects ; for, in oneof hisprefaces, 
he complains of those , who , being entrusted with tne distri- 
bution of the Prince*s bounty , suffer those that depend upon 
it to lan^uish in penury. 

Of his petty habits or slight amusements. tradition has 
i'etained little. Of the only two men whom I have found, to 
whom he was p'ersonally known , one told me that at the house 
which he irequented^ ealled Will's Coffee-house, the appeal 
upon any literary dispute was made to him: and the other 
related,^ that bis} armed chair, which in the winter had a 
settled and prescriptive place by the fire, was in the summer 
placed in the balcony, and that he ealled the two places his 
winter and bis summer seat. This is all the intelligence which 
his two survivors afforded me. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in the present 
age , though in nis own time , at least in the beginning of it. 
he was far from having. it confined to himself. He put great 
Confidence in the pro^oistications of judicial astroiogy. In 
tibi^ Appendix to the Life of Con^eve is a narrative of some of 
nis predictions wonderfolly fulmled ; butiknow not thei^riteir'f 
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means of infonnation, or character of reracitjr^ «That he 
had the configoratioiis of the horoecope in bis mmcl, and oon- 
sidered them as influencing the affairsfof menj hedoesnot 
forbear to hint. 

The utmoft mallee of the lUrs Is paet. — 
Now freqaent trinet the happier lights amony. 
And high-raif^d Jove^ from hia dark pria<»n freed, 
Thoae weighta took off that on hia plan«fc hongl' 
Will glorionaly the new-laid worka aneceed. 

He has elsewhere shewn his attention to the planetarr 
powen; and in the preface to ]na ''Fahles" has endeavouiea 
obliquebr to jostify his superstition bj attribating the same to 
80me Ol the ancients. The letter, added to this narrative, 
leaves no donbt of his notions or practice. 

So slight and so scantf is the Knowledge which I have been 
able to collect concemuig the prirate life and domestic 
manneiip of a man whom eveiy English generation miutmen* 
tio9L|fidireYerence as a critic and apoet 



^ -paTOEH may properly considered as the father of Engliah 
criticism , as the writer who first taught us to determine upon 
principlesthemeritof composition. Ofoor former poets, the 
great^t dramatist wrote without mies, conducted thron^h 
ufe and natnre by a genius that rarely misled, and raray 
deserted him. Of the rest, those who knew the laws of pro- 
prie^ had neglected to teach them. 

Two Arts of English Poetry were written in the days of 
'Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham , from which something 
mi^t be learned, and a few hints had been given by Jonson 
and Cowley ; but I)ryden's " Essay on Dramatic Poetry " was 
the first regulär and valuable treanse on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the present age of 
English literatore, tums back to perose this dialogue^ will 
not perhaps find mach increase of knowledge, or much novelty 
of Instruction; but he is to remember , that critical principles 
were then in the hands of a few, who had gathered them paray 
from the ancients , and partly from the Italians and FrendL 
The structure of dramatic poems was then not gener allyunder- 
stood. Audiences applauded by instinctv andpoeta perhapa 
ofifcan pleaaed by duuice. 
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A writer who has obiained bis füll parpose loses himself in 
his own luatre. Of an opinion wliicn is no longer doubted, 
Üke evidence ceases to be examined. Of an art universally 
practised , the first teacber is forgotten. Leaming once made 
populär is no longer learniug; it üas the appearance of some- 
thing which we bave bestowcd upon ourselves, as the dew 
appears to rise from tlie field which it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we must transport ourselve» 
to his time, and examine what were the wantjs of his con* 
temporaries, and what were his means of supplying them. 
That which is easvat one time was difficult at another. I>ryden 
at least importe^ bis scicnce, and gave his country what it 
wanted before ; or rather , he imported only the materials, and 
manufactured them by his own skill. 

The dialogue on the drama was one of his first essays of 
criticism , written when he was yet a timorous candidate for 
reputation, and thercfore laboured with that diligence which 
he might allow himsclf somewhat to remit^wben his iiame gave 
sanction to his positions, and his awe of Ihe public was abated, 
partly by custom , and partly by success. It will not be easy 
to find, in all the opulence of our language, a treatise so 
artfiill}^ varicgated with successive represeutationsof opposite 
probabilities , so enlivened with imagery , so.brighteneawith 
illustrations. Uis porti*aits of the English dramatists are 
wrought with great spirit and diligence. The account of 
Shakspeare may stand as a perpetual model of encomiastic 
criticism; exact without minuteness, and lofty without ezag- 
geration. The praise lavished by Longinns, on the attesta- 
tion of the heroes of Marathon by Demos thenes, fades away 
before it. In a few line^ is exhibited a character^ so extensire 
inits comprehension, and so curious in its limitations^ that 
nothing canbe added, diminished, orreformed; nor canthe 
editors and admirers of Shakspeare, in alltheir emulationof 
' reverenc« , boast of much more than of having diffused and 

Saraphrased this epitome of excellenee , of having changed 
^ryoen's gold for baser metal» of lower value, thongh of 
greater buik. 

In this y and in all his other essays on.the same sulnect. the 

eriticism of Dryden is the criticism of a. poet ; not a dull collec- 

tion of theorems, nor a rüde detection of faulte, which per- 

(Ivaps the censor ^as iiot fible to have conunitted; butagaj 

and yigorous dissertation, where deUgb^Jji ini^lgij^. witjll ip- 
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sfatiction, and where tlie autbor prOves bis rigbt of judgment 
by bis power of Performance. 

Tbe different manner and effeet with wbich critical know- 
ledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never more elearly 
exemplified tban in tne Performances of Rymer and Diyden. 
It was Said of a dispute bctween two mathematicians , ^^ malim 
cum Scaligero errare, quam cum Clavio recte sapere:" tbat 
•*it was more eligible to go wrong with one, than rigbt witb 
tbe otber." A tendency of tbe same kind everv mind mnst 
feel at tbe perusal of Drydcn's prefaces and Rymer's dis- 
courses. WitbDryden we are wandering in ^uestof Trutb: 
vrböm we find , if we find her at all , dressed m the graces of 
elegance: and, if we miss her, the labour of the pursuit re- 
wards itself; we are led only throuffh fragrance and flowers. 
Rymer, witnout taking a nearer, takesärougherway; every 
Step is to be made through thonis and brambles ; and Tratb. 
if we meet her, appears repulsive by her mien, and ungrace^ 
by her babit. Dryden*s criticism bas the majesty of a qneen; 
Kymer*8 bas the ferocity of a tyrant. 

As be bad studied with great diligenee tbe art of poetry, 
and enlarged or rectificd bis notions, by experience per- 
petaally increasing, he bad bis mind stored with principles 
and oliservations ; ne poured out bis knowled^e witb little 
labour; forof labour, notwithstanding the multiplicity of bis 
productions, there is suÖicicnt reason to suspect that he was 
not a lover. To write con amore, with fondnoss for the em- 
ployment, with perpetual touches and retouchcs, with un- 
willin^ess to take leave of bis own idea, and an unwearied 
porsoit of unattainable perfection , was , I tbiok , no part of bis 
cbaracter. 

His criticism may be considered as ^eneral or occasionaL 
In Mb general precepts, wbich depend upon the nature of 
tbings.&nd tbe structure of the human mind, he may doubtless 
be »ai^y recommended to tbe confidence of the readcr; bat 
Mb occasional and particular positions were sometimes in- 
terested, sometimes negligent, and sometimes capricious. It 
is not without reason that Trapp, speakiog of the praises 
which be bestows on Palamon and Arcite, says, "Novimus 
judjcium Diydeni de poemäte quödiun Chauceriy pulcbrö sane 
illo, et admodom Laadatido, nimirütn quod nön' modo vere 
epicum sit,' set Uiada etiam at^ue^neada SBouet, Imo superet. 
Sediiovimiis eodem tempore viri illios maxiHU non semper ac- 
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C!;irati88imas ,|e8si3 'censurasy nee ad sererissimam criticef 
norm am exactas: illo judice id plerumque Optimum est, quod 
nunc praB manibus habet , et in quo nunc occupatur." 

He is therefore bj no means constant to himseUl BSut, 
defence and desertion of dramatic rhvme is ^enerally known-* 
Spence, in bis remarks on Pope*s "Odyssey/* produces wbat^ 
he thinks an unconquerable quotation from Dryden*s pre£Eice*>| 
to the "w^neid," in favour of translatin^ an epic poem into»' 
blank verse ; but he forgets that when his autnor attempied«' 
. the *^Iliad," some years afterwards, he departed £rom hia.oimj, 
decision, and translated into rhyme. 

When he has any objection to obviateL or any license to 
defend, he is not very scrupulous about what he asserts, nor 
yery cautious, if the present purpose be served, not to entangl« 
himself inhisownsophistries. But, when all arte are exhausted, 
like other hunted auimals , he sometimes Stands at bay ; when 
he cannot disown the grossness of one of his plays, he declares 
that he knows not any law that prescribes morality to awComic - 
poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers are not aiway» 
to be trusted. His parallel of the versificadon of Ovid witii. 
that of Claudian has been yery (justly eensured by SeweL* 
His comparison of the first line of Virgil with the first of : 
Statins is not happier. Yirgil, he says, is soft and gentle, 
and would have thought Statins mad^. if> he had heard^hiia 
thundering out « 

Qu» «npffrimpotlto molet ipeminaU eoUtso. 

Statins perhaps heats himself,^ as he proceedö, to exaggera- 
tidn somewhat hyperbolical; but undoubtedly Virgil would 
^ave been too hasty, if he had condemned him to straw fo^one 
30undin^ line. Dryden wanted'an instance, and the first that 
bccurredwasimpressed into the service. 

What he wishes to say, he says at hazard; he cited 
Gorbuduc, which he had never seen; gives a false account of 
Chapman's versification; and discoyers, in the prefacetohis 
"Fables," that he translated the first book of the "Dlad" 
witjiout knowing what was in the second. 

It will be difficult to proye that Dryden eyer made i 
great adyances in literätu^. As^ haying distinguished himk 
at Westminster under ihe tuition of Busby, who ''"^— - 

* Prefao« to Ovld*f ** Metamorphotet.** 
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ins Bcholars to a height of knowledgie very rarely attained in 
grammar-schools , he resided affcerwards at Cambridge; itis 
not to be supposed, that l^s skill in the ahcient languages 
was deficient, compared with that of common students; Bat 
his scholastic acquisitions seem not proportionate to bis 
opportunities and abilities. He could not, like Milton or 
Cowley, have made bis. name illustrious merelj by bis 
leamihg. He mentions bat few books, and those erucb as 
lie in the beaten track pf regulär study; from which, tf 
ever he departs , he is in dang^ of losing nimself in unknown 
regions. 

In bis dialogne on the dirama, he prononnces with great 
confidenee that the Latin tragedy of ^* Medea " is not Ovid's, 
becanse it is not!' sufficiently interesting and pathetic. He 
tnight have determined the question upon surer evidence; 
for it is quotedby Quintilian as the work of Senecaj and the 
only line which remains in Ovid's play , for one line is left iis, 
18 not there to be found. There was therefore no need of the 
gravity of conjfecture, or the discussion of plot or sentiment, 
to find what was already known upon higher authority than 
such discussion can ever reach. 

* His literature , though not always free from ostentation, 
wil}/be commonly founa either obvious, and made his own 
by the art of dressing it: or superficial, which by what he 

Syes, shewswhathe wanted: or erroneous, hastily coUected, 
id negligently scattered. 
Yet it cannot be said that his genius is ever unprovided of 
matter, or that his fancy languishes in penury of ideas. His 
works abound with knowledge , and sparkle with illustrations. 
There is scarcely any science or facuity that does not supply 
hfin with occasional images and lucky similitudes ; every page 
discövers a mind very widcly acquainted both with art and 
nature, and in füll possession of ^eat stores of intellectual 
wealth. Of bim that knows much it is natural to suppose that 
he has read with diligence : yet I rather believe that tne know- 
ledge of Dryden was gleaned from accidental intelligence and 
vanous conversation, by a quick apprehension, ajudicious 
selection, and a happ^ memory, a keen appetite of knowledge, 
and a powerful digestion; by vigilancc that permitted nothm^ 
topass without notice. andähabitof reflcction that suffcrea 
nothing useful to be lost A mind like Diyden's, always 
curious, always active, to which every understanding 'tvW- 
-/ofcfMon'« Livet* /. 17 
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proud to be associated, and of which ereiy pne isolicited fhe 
regard, by an ambitious display of himself, häd a more 
pleasant, perhaps a nearer way to knowledge ihan hj the 
silent progress of solitary reading. I do not supDpse that 
he despised books, or intentionally neglected tnem; bat 
that he was carried out, bj the impetuosity of his geniuB, 
to more vivid and speedy mstructors; and that his studies 
were rather desultory and fortuitous than constant and 
BystematicaL 

It must be confessed that he scarcely ever appears to want 
book-leaming but when he mentions books ; and to him may 
be transferred the pralse which he gives his master Charles: 

Hisconvorsation, wit, andparts, 
His knowledge In the noblest uMeful artt, 

Were such, dead aufhört could not give, 

But habltudes ofthose that live: 
Who, liphting him, did greater lighta recehre ; 

He drain'd froni all , and all they knew, 
His apprehcnsiuns quick, his Judgment tme: 

That the most learnM with shame confess, 
His knowledge moie, his reading only less. 

Ofallthis, however, if the proof be demanded . I will not 
undertake to give it; the atoms of probability, of which my 
opinion has been formed^ lie scattered över all his works ; and 
by him who thinks the question worth his notice, his works 
must be perused with very close attention. 

Criticism, either didactie or defensive, occupies almost 
all his prose , except those pages which he nas devoted to his 
patrons; but none of his prefaces were ever thought tediooB. 
They have not the formality of a settled style, in which the 
first half of the sentence betrays the othen The pausea are 
never balanced, nor the periods modelled ; every word seems to 
drop by chance^ though it falls into its proper place. Kothing 
is cold or languid; the whole is airy, animated, and vigörons^ 
what is little, is gay; whatisgreat, is isplendid. ' Hemaybe 
thought to mention himself too frequently; but, white he 
forces himself upon our esteem , we cannot refuse him io 
stuid high in his own. Every thing is excused by the play 
of Images , and the spri^htliness of expression. Thoogn aU 
is easYj nothin^ is feeble: though all seems careless^. there 
is nouung harsn; and though smce his earlier works more 
than a Century ha» passed, they have notMng yet uaeouth 
or obsolete. 
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He who writes much will not easily escape a manner — 
such a recurrence of particular modes as may be easily noted^ 
Dryden is ahvays another and the same; he does not exhibit 
a second time the same elegances in tlie eameform, nor appears 
to have any art other than that of exprcssing with cleamess 
wbat he thinks with vigour. His style eould not easily be 
imitated, either seriously or ludicrously; for, being always 
eqnable and always vaned, it has no |)rominent or discri- 
mmative characters. The beauty who is totally free from 
disproportion of parts and features, cannot be ridicaled by 
an overcharged resemblance. 

From his prose, however, Dryden derives only his acci- 
dental and secondair praise; the veneration with which his 
name is pronounced by every cultirator of Eiiglish literature, 
is paid to him as he refined the lan^ua^e, improved the senti- 
mentSy and tuned the numbers of Lnglish poetry. 

After abont half a Century of forced thoughts , and rugged 
meitre , some advances towards nature aud harmony had been 
alcead^ made by Waller and Denham; they had shewn that 
\ffQ:g <uscoarses m rhyme grew more pleasing when they were 
Inroken into couplets , and that verse consisted not only in the 
nulnber bat the arran^ement of syllables. 

Bnt thou^h they did much, who can deny that they left 
ntmefa to dor Their works were not many, nor were their 
miiMls of very amj^le comprehension. More exaniples of more 
modes of composition were necessary for the establishment 
of regularity, and the introduction of propriety in word and 
thoaät. 

Errery lan^age of a leamed nation q^cessarily diyides 
itself into diction, scholastic and populär, grave and familiär, 
elcjgant and gross; and from a nice distinction of these 
dinerent parts arises a great part of the beauty of style«» 
Bat| if we ezeept a few minds, the favourites of nature, to 
whom their own original rectitude was in the place of rules, 
ika» delicacy of seßction was little known to our authors: 
oor Speech lay before them in a heap of confusion; and 
evevy ^man- took for every purpose what chance might 
4>ffer him. 

Thete waatherefore before the time of Dryden no poetical 
diction , no System of words at once refined from the grossness 
of domestie ose, and free from the harshness of terms appro- 
priated to partictilftr arts. Words too familiai^or too remote, 

.X7« 
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defeat the purposc of a poet. From tliose sounds which we- 
hear on small or on coarse occasions , we do not easily receive 
stroDg impressions , or delightfol images; and worjds tQ whiph 
we are nearly strangers, whenever they occur, dra>v( that 
attention on themselves which they shoald trapsmit to 
thiugs. 

Those happy combinatipns of words which distinguished 
poetry from prose had be^tt rarely attempted : we had few 
elegances or flowers of. sp^^h ; the roses had not yet been 
plucked from the bramble/ or different coloors had not been 
joined to enliven one another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Dcnham could 
have over-bome the prejudices which had long prevailed, and 
which even then were shqltered by the protection of CSowley* 
The new vcrsification , as it was called, may be con^idered 
as owing its cstablishment to Dryden; from whose time it is 
apparent thatEnglish poetry has had no.tendency torelaps« 
to its former savageness. 

The afHuence and comprehension.of our language is very 
illustriously displayed in our poetical translations of ancient 
writers; awork which theFrench seem to relinquish in despair^ 
and which we were long unable to perform with dexterity. 
Ben Jonson thought it uecessary to copy Horace almost word 
bj word; Feltham, his contemporary aüd adversary, con- 
siders it as indispensably requisite in a translation to give line 
for line. It is said that ^idys, whomPrydeu calls the best 
versifier of the last age, has struggled hard to comprise every 
book of the English ^'Metamorphoses.'"' in the same number 
of yerses with the original. Holiday had nothing in yiew bat 
to shew that he understood hiaauthor, with so little regard te 
the grandeur of his diction,' or the volubility of his numbere, 
that his metres can hardl;p^Be csdled verses; they cannot be. 
read without reluctancoj hör. will the labour always be 
rewarded by understandins them. Cowley saw that such 
copiers were a servile race r he asserted his liberly, and spread 
his winffs so boldly that he left his authors. It was jeserved 
for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical liberty, and giye na jaoi 
Ji^es and examples of translation. 

When langua^es are formed npon different principles, itü 
ixopossible that the same modes of expression should always 
be elegant in both. While they nin on together, the dosest 
translation xnay be considered as the best; but when th^ 
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divaricate , each must take its natural course. Where corre- 
sjiondence cannot be obtaiucd, it is necessary to be content 
with something equivalent. "Translation, tlierefore," says 
Diyden, ^4s not so loose as paraphrase, nor so close as 
metaphrage." i F . 

All jpolished languages have different styles ; the concise, 
the diffuse, the lofty, and the humble. In the proper choice 
of style consists the resemblartce which Dryden principallv 
exaets i&om the translator. He is to exhibit his autnor s 
thoughts in such a dress of diction as the author would have 

fiven them, had his language beenEnglish: rugged magni" 
cence is not to be soffcenedj hyperbi>lkal ostentation is not 
ix> be repressed ; nor sentenüons äffectation to have its point 
blonted. A translator is to be like M^ author; it is not his 
business to excel him. 

The reasonableness of these rules seems sufBcient for the 
Vindikation; and the effects produced by observing them wero 
to happy^ that I know not whether they were ever' oppioded 
■but by Sir Edward Sherbume, a man whose leaminff was 
^l^ater than his powers of poetry, and who, bein^ better 
V|iialified ^o ^ve the meaning than the spirit of Seneca, has 
introduced his version of three tragedies by a defence of close 
translation. The authority of Horace which the new trans- 
lators cited in defence oftheirpractice, he has, byajudicious 
explanation, taken fairly from them; but reason wänta not 
Horace to support it. 

It seldom nappens that all the necessajy eauses concurto 
any great effeot: will is wanting to power, or power to will, 
x>r Doth are impeded by extemal obstructions. The exigencies 
in which Diyden was condemned to pass his Ufe are reasonabl^ 
supposed to have blasted his genius , to have driven out his 
worKs in a state of immaturity, and«ito have intercepted the 
foll-blown elegance which longer growth would have supplied. 
Poverty, likeother rigid powers, is sometimes too hastily 
accused. If the excellence of Dryden.*s works was lessened 
by his indigence, theirnumberwasiiicreased: and I know not 
lK>wit will be proved, that if he had written less he would have 
wntten better; or hat indeed he would have undergone the 
toll of an author, if he had not been solicited by something 
more pressing than the love of praise; 
Bat, as is said byhis '^ Sebastian,** 

Wbat had be«ii, it nnknown; what if« sppMr«» 
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We know that Dryden*« several productions were so many 
successive expedients for his support ; bis plays were therefore 
often borrowed; and his jpoems were almost all oceasional« 

In an oceasional Performance no lieight of excellence can 
be expected from any mind^ bowever fertile in itself, and 
however stored with acquisitions. He whose work is general 
and arbitrary has the choice of bis matter, and takes tbat 
wbich bis inclination and bis studies bave best qualified bim to 
display and decorate. He is at liberty to delay bis publication 
tili ne nas satisfied bis friends and bimself, tili be bas refoimed 
his firsts tbousbts by subsequent examination, and polisbed 
away tbosefaiuts wbicb tbe precipitanceof ardent composition 
is liKely to leave bebind it. Virgil is related to Jiave poured 
out a great number of lines in tbe moming, and to bave passed 
tbe day in reducinff tbem to fewer. 

Tbe oceasional poet is circumscribed by tbe narrowness 
of bis subiect. Wbatever can bappen to man bas bappened 
80 often that little remains for fancy or invention. We ban^ 
been all bom; we bave most of us been married; and so mäi^ 
bave died before us, tbat our deaths can supply but few 
materials for a poet. Li tbe fate of prince» the public bas an 
interest; and wbat bappens to tbem, of good or evil, tbe 
poets bave always considered a business for tbe Muse. . Büt 
aitersomanyinauguratory ^atulatiobs, nuptial bymns , and 
funeral dir^es, be must benighly favouredoy nature, or by 
fortune, who says any thin^ not said before. Even war and 
conquest, bowever splendid, suggest no new images; tbe 
triumphant chariot of a victorious monarcb: can be decked 
only witb tbose omaments tbat bave graced bis prede- 
cessors. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. Tbe poem must not 
be delay ed tili the occasion is forgotten. Tbe luoky moments 
of animated imagination cannot be attended ; eleganoes and 
illustrations cannot be multiplied by gradual aocumulation; 
the composition must be dispatcbea, wbile conversation is 
yetbusy, audadmirationfresh; and haste is to be made , lest 
gerne omer event shonld lay hold upon mankind. 

Oceasional eompositions may howeyer secure to a writer 
the praise both of leamingand facilily; ^^ ^^J cannot be 
the effect of long study, sEd must be nirnisbed immediately 
from the treasure of the mind. 

The death oi Cromwell was the first public event wbich 
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ealled forth Dryden's poetical powers. His heroic stanzas 
have beauties and defects; the thpughts are vigörouS) and, 
thoagh not always proper, shew a mind replete with ideas; 
the numbers are smooth; and the diction, lif not altogether 
coxrect, is elegant and easy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite author, 
though "Gondibert" never appears to have been; populär; 
and £rom Davenant he leamed to please his ear with the 
stanza of four lines alternately rhy med. 

^ Dryden veiy early formed his versificationv there ai:e in 
fbis early production nd traces of Donne'« or- Jonson's mg^ed- 
ness; but ne did not so söon free his mindfromithe amution 
of forced conceits. In his verses on the Bestoration, he says 
of the King's cxile , 

He , tosii'd by fate — 
Could taste no aweets of yoatti*a dealred «ge^ 
But found hia life too irue a pilgrimage». 

And affcerwardjs , to shew how vittiie and wisdom are increased 
by adversity, He makes this remark : 

. Well ipight ttxe ancicnt4>Qeta then oonfer 
On Night the 1ionoar*d naiüe of roKn«ei/or, " 
SInce Struck with raya of proaperous fortan« lAind« 
Wo light alotae in dark afflictlbna find. - 

BBs praise of Monk's dexterity comprises such a cTustör of 
thoughts unallied to one another, as will not elsewhere be 
easily found: 

*Twaa Monk, whom Prortdehee deaigtiM to löose 
Tboae real bonds false frcedom df d impoae« -. - 

Tbe blessed saints that watcbM tbia tumlng boene . . '. 

Did from their atars with Joyful wonder lean, 
To see small cluea draw vastest weights along, > 
Kot in their bulk, but in their order atrong. 
Thus pencils can by one slFght toucb restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With eaae auch fond cbimeraa we puraue, 
Aa fancy frames, for fancy to anbdue: 
Bat, when ouraelvea to action we betake, 
It ahans the mint like gold that chemista make. 
How hard was tbeii his task, at once to be 
What in tho body natural we aee! 
Mfin*4 Arobitco^ dlstinotly did ordaln 
Th« Charge ofmusdes, nerves, and- ofthe brida« 
l^roogh Tiewless ftonduita spirlta to disperiae , . 

The aprings of motlon ftrom the teat of tenfe : 
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*Twat not th« basty prodaet of a day, 

But the well-ripen*d froit of wlse delay» 
« . He, like a patlent angler, ere he etrook,* 

Would let tbem play awbile apon the book, 

Oar bealthful food the stomacb labonrt tbuf, 
^ ; At first embracing wbat it straigbt dotb cruth. 

Wiee leacbet will not rain reeeipts obtrade, 

Wbile growlng palna prononnce the hamonre cnide; 

Deaf to complaints , they wait upon the ill, 

Till someeäfe crisls aathorlze tbeir skiU. 

He had not jet lei^ned, indeed he never leamed well , to 
forbear the improper li^se of mythology. After having re- 
warded the heathen deities for their care , 

With Alga who the eacred altar etrowe? 
To all the sea-gods Charles an offering owet; 
A boU to thee« Portana«, «hall be tlaln; 
A ram to you , ye Tempett« of the Main. 

He teils US, in the language of religion, 

** IÜFray*r stormM the skles, and rayi«h*d Charles firom thence, 
At beaT*n itself it took by violenoe. 

And afterwards mentions one of the most awful passages of 
Sacred History. 

Other conceits there are, too curions to b§ quite omit- 
ted; OB, 

For by ezample mott we sinnM before. 

And, glait-like, cleame'as mixM with flraUty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it necessary to fonnd 
his sentiments on nature, appears from the extravagance of 
\na fictions and hyperboles : 

The winde , that never moderatlon knew, 
iTfhiid to blow too mach , too faintly blew : 
Or, out ofbfeath with Joy, coald not enlarge 
Their ttra1tßn*d langt. — 
It it no longer motion cheat« yoar view ; 
At yoa meet it, the land approacheth yon; 
The land returni, and in the white it weart 
The markt of penitence and torrow bears. 

I imow not whether this fancy, however little be its valne, was 
not borrowed. A French poet read to Malherbe some verses, 
in wluch he represents France as moving out of its place to 
receive theEäng. ''Though this/' said Malherbe, "was in 
mj timei I do not remember it" 
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His poem on fhe ^'Coronatlon" has.a more even tenor of 
thonglit. Some lines deseire to be quoted': 

Ton hare already qoeneh'd aediüon't braad; 
And seal, that barnt It , only wärmt the land;* 
Tbe Jealoas aeeu that dnnt not trnai thelr caoM, 
80 far from their own will as to tbe lawa, 
HIm for tbeir nmpire and thelr aynod take, 
Aad their appeal alone tu Caeaar make, 

Here may be fonnd one partide of that old rersificatioD, 
of which, I büeliey.e, in all bis works, there is not another : 

Nor la It dnty, or our hope alone* 
Crcateathtttjoy, bat füll frHi/ion. 

In the yenes to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon , two years 
aftenrards , is a conc^it so hopeless at tbe first view , that few 
wonld have attempted it^ and so snccessfullylaboured, Ibat 
thougb at last it givek tbe reader more perplexity than 
pleasure , and seems hafdly worth tbe study that it costs , yet 
it must be yalued as ä proof of a mind at once subtle and 
comprebensiye: 

In open prospect nothing bonnds oar jiye« 
üntil the earth aeema Join*d nnto the sky: 
So In thia hemiipbere our utmoat view 
la only bounded by oar king and yoa : 
Our aight ia limited where you are Join*d« 
And beyond that no farther heaven oan find« 
80 well yoar virtaea do with hia agree, 
Thftt thongh yoar orba of difTerent greatnaaa be, 
Tet both are for each other*a aae dlapoa'd, 
Bi« to Incloae , and youn to be IncloaM. 
Kor eould another in your room have boen, 
Ezcept an emplineaa had eome between* 

Tbe comparison 6f tbe Chancellor of tbe Indies leaves all 
reseviblance too far bebind it : 

And as the Indiea wtre not fonnd before 
Thoae rieh perf amea whleh from the happy ahore 
The winda apon their balmy winga coi)vey*d, 
Whoae guilty aweetneaa firat their world betrayM; 
So by yoar eounaela we are brought to view 
A new and aadiacoTer*d world in yoa. 

There is another comparison, for. there is little eise in the 
t>oem, of whicb ; thongh perbai>s it cannot be explained into 
piain prosaic meaning, the mind perceives enongb to be 
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delighted, and readily forgives its obscuritj foif its magnifL- 
cence: 

How strangely actlve are the artt of peace, 

Wliose restless motions less tban wart do cease! 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from nolse; 
« . And war more furce, bat not more patns employa» 

■'!, Such is the mighty swiftncss of yoiir mtnd, 

. That, like the earth*s, it Icavcs oar sense bchlnd: ^ 

i Whi'e yoD so smoothly turn and roll cur apbere« 

That rapid mution does but' rcst appear. 

For as in nnture^s swiftness, with the tbrong 
r* Of flying orb« white ours is borne alongt 

All serms at rest to the deluucd eye, 

MovM by the soul of the same harroony: 

So i carry*d on by yonr nnwearied care« 

We rcst in peace, and yet in motion ahare* 

To this aucoeed four lines , whicli perhaps afford DrydtBn'^ 
iirst attempi at those penetrating remarks on human naiare* 
for which he ^ee^is to have been pecuUarlj formed: 

Let envy then those crimes within yoa^aee, 
From which the happy never mnst be itvt\.. 
Envy« that does with miaery reside-, 
Tbe Joy and the revenge of min*d pYide» 

Into this poem h^^seems to have collected allhispowen; 
and after this he did not often brinff upon his anvil such 
stubbom and unmalleable thoughts; but, as a specimen of 
his abilities to unite the most unsociable matter, ne has con- 
duded with lines., of which I think not myself ooliged to teil 
the meaning: 

Tet nnlmpatr*d with laboars, or with tlme, 

Tour age but aeema to a new yooth to olimb« 

Thos heavcnly bodlea do oar time lieget, 

And roeasure ohange, bat share no patt^f iC: * 

And still it shall withoot a weigfarincreaae, 

Llke tbia neW year; whose motions nevefOMM^ ^ 

For since the glorious conrse yoli bare begnu 

Is led by Charles, as that is by tbe San, 

}t mnst both weightless and immortal prove, 

Beoause the centra of it is aboTe» 

In the '^Annus Mirabilis" he tetnmed ib-Hhe atmiraiiii 
which £x)m that time he.totallj quitted,, perhajps mm. ex- 
perience of its inoonvenience, for he complains of its diffictilty. 
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Tliis ifl one of fais greatest attempts. He had subjects equal 
to liis abilities, a great naval war, and the fire of London. 
Battles have always been described in heroic poetry; but a 
sea-fight and artillery had yet something of noveltj. New 
arts are long in the world oefore poets desciibe them; for 
they borrow every thing from their prcdecessors , and com- 
monly deriye very little from nature or from life. Boileau 
was tiie first French writer that had ever hazarded in verse 
the mention of modern war, or the effects of gunpowder. 
We, who are less afraid of novelty, had ah-eady possession of 
those dreadfol images. Waller had described a sea-fight. 
Milton had not yet transferred the invention of fire-arms to 
the rebellions angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet does not 
fdUy answer the expectation raised by such subjects and such 
a writer. With the stänza of Davenant he has somctimes 
bis vein of parenthesis and incidentaldisquisition, andstops 
his narrative for a wise remark. 

The jgeneral fault is, that he affords more sentiment than 
description, and does not so much impress scenes upon the 
fem^, as deduce consequences and make comparisons. 

The initial stanzas nave rather too much resemblance to 
the first lines of WaUer's poem on the War with Spain: 
perhaps such a beginning is natural, and could not be avoided 
without affectAtion. Both Waller and Dryden misht take 
their hint from the poem on the ciyil war of Borne, " Orbem 
jam totum," &c. 

Of the King collecting his navy, he says, 

It seems, m ey«iy ship their soverelgn knows, 

His awfül sommons they so soon obey : 
So hear the Hcaly herds when Proteus blowt, 

And 80 to pastore follow throagh the sea. 

It would not be hftrd to believe that Diyden had written 
the two first lines seriously, and that some wag had added ihe 
two latter in burle^que. Who would expect the lines that 
immediately follow, whieb ai^ indeed perhaps indecently 
byperboUcal, but certainly in, a mode totally different? 
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T6 tee this fleet opon the oeean nor«' 
Angela drew wIde the cnrtalns of the ekles t 

And Heaven, aa if there wanted ligbte ebove, 
For tapere made two gUrlng eomete rise« 
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The description of the attempt at Bergen will afford a 
Yerj complete speeimen of the descriptions in this poem: 

And now approachM their fleet froni India, fraaght 

With all the richos of the rislng sun : 
And precioua satid from aouthcrn climatcs brought, 

The fatal regiona wbere the war begun. 

Lfke hunted castors , conaeiona of their atore« 
Their way-Iaid wealth to Norway*8 coast thoy bring: 

Then flrift the North*« cold bosum apicea bore« 
And Winter broodod on the Eaatcrn Spring. 

By the rieh acent we found cur perfoinM prey« 
Which, flanliM with rocto«« did dose in covert lie: 

And round about thclr murd'ring cannon lay, 
At once to ihrcatcn and invite tho eye* 

Fiercer than cannon , and than roclca more hard, 

The Englisli undertake th* unequa) w^.. 
Seven ships alune, by which the pori; ia barr^d« 

Besiege the Indiea, and all Dcnmatlc däte» 

Tbeae fight llke huabands, but Hke lovera thoaei;.. , 
Theae fain would kccp, and thoae^nore fain enj'öyi 

And to such lieight their frantic pastlon growa, . 
That what tooth love, both haiard to destroyc 

Amldst wliolc heiips of spicca lights a ball. 
And nuw their iödours!arm*d agalnst thcm flyt 

Some preciously by 8hatter*d porcelain fall. 
And «ome by arömatic spiinters die: 

Andi though by tempests of the prixe bereft, 

In Heaven*a inelemency aome ease we find ; 
Our foes we vanquisliM by our valour left. 

And oniy ylelded-to. the aeaa and wind* 

In this manner is the sublime too often mingled with the 
ridiculous. The Dutch seek a shelter for a wealthy fleet: 
this surely needed no illustration ; jet thej must fly, not like 
all the rest of mankind on the same occasion, bat '^like 
hunted castors;" and they might with strict proprietj be 
hunted; for we winded them by our noses — their perfumep 
betrayed them. The huAÖand and the lover, though of more 
dignity than the castor, are images too domestio to minffle 
properly with the horrors of war. The two quatrains thiat 
follow are worthy of the Author. 

The account of the different sensations with which ttie 
two fleets retired, when the night parted them, is one of the 
fairest flowers of English poetry : 
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The night eomes on, w« eager to purtae 
The combat still', and they aahamM to leave;; 
h[ Till the laat atreaks of dying day withdrew. 

And doobtftal moonlight did oar rage decelve. 

In th* Engliah fleet eaeh ahip resoonda with Joy, 
And loud applaose of their groat Ieador*a fame :. 

In fiery dreani« the Datch they atiU deatroy. 
And, alumbcring , amlle at the imagin'd flameü •, 

Not 80 the Holland fleet, who, tlr*d and done, J 

8tretch*d on their decka, Ijke wcary «xcn He; 

Faint sweara all duwn their mlghty menibera run, 
(Vaat bulks, which little aoula but ill supply.) 

In dreama they fearful precipicea.tread«. 

Or, 8hlpwreck*d, labour to aome diatant shore : 
Or, In dark chnrchea, walk among the dead; 

They wake wiih horror, and.dare aleep no more« 

It is a general rule in poetrj^ that all approprlated terms 
of art shoold be sunk in general expressions,« because poetry 
is to speak an universal lan^uage*^ This rule is still s^nger 
wÜh regard to arts not liberal f or confined to few; and ^ere- 
fpre far removed from common knowledge; and of this kind, 
certainly, is technical navigation^ Yet Dryden was of opinion, 
that.a sea-fightought tobedeiBCFibed<:iB^e nautical lan^age; 
^' and certainly," says he,, "«s those, who in a logical disputa- 
tion keep to general terms , would hide a fallacy, so those 
who do it in political deecription would vcil their ignorance." 

Let US then appeal to exnerience: for by experience at 
Ifist we leam as well what will please as what willprofit. In 
the battle, hjs terms seem to have been blown away; but he 
deaU them liberally in the dock : 

So here aome pick out balleta from the aide, 
Som/s drive old okum thro* each aeam and rift: 

Their left band doea the caifcing-iron guido, 
The rattling.mallet with the right they lift. 

With bolling pitch another noar at band 
(From friendly Sweden brought) the aeama Inatopa; 

Which, well laid. o*er, the sait-aca wavea withatand. 
And ahake them from the rising beak in drops. 

Some the gaird ropea with dauby marling bind, 
Or aear-cloth masta with atrong tarpawling coata : 

To try nedr ahrouda one mounta into the wind, 
AQd one below their ease or aUlTaeas notes. 
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I suppose there U not one term whicli eveiy reader doe0^ 
not wisn away. 

His digression to the original and progress of navigation, 
with his prospect of the advancement wnich it shall receive 
from the Koyal Society, then newly instituted, maybe con- 
sidered as an example seldom equalled of seasonable excursion 
and artful retom. 

Oneline, however) leavcsmediscontented; hesays, that, 
by the help of the philoaophers, 

Inatructed it^lps «hall sail to qnick commerce« 
By wliicli rerootest regluns are allied. — 

Which he is constrained to explain in a note "by a more 
exaet measure of longitude." It had better become Dryden*8 
learning and genius to haye laboured science into poetry, 
and have shewn, bv explaininglongitude, that verse did not 
refuse the ideas of philosophy. 

His description of the fire is painted by resolute medita- 
tion, out ofamind better formedtoreasonthantofeeL The 
connagration of a city, with all its tumults of coneomitant 
distress, is one of the most dreadfiil spectacles which this 
World can offer to human eyes; yet it seems to raise litüe 
emotion in the breast of the poet; ne watches the flamecoolly 
from Street to street , with now a reflection , and now a simile, 
tili at last he meets the King, for whom he makes a speech^ 
rather tedious in a time so busy; and then follows again the 
progress of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part some passages thatdeserve 
attention; asinthebeginning; 

The diligence of tradet and notseftil gain. 
And ittxory, more täte, asieep were laidl 

All was the jNight*8, and in her «ilent reign 
No sound the rest of Matnre did invade 

In this dcep quiet -— 

The expression ''All was the Night's," is taken from 
Seneca, who remarks on VirgiFs line, 

Omnia noctis erant , plaHda composta qtdete, 

that he might have concluded better, 

Omnia nocii* erant» 

The following quatrain is vigorous and animäted : 

The ghusts of traitors froin the bridge descend 

With bold fanatic speotrea to rejoiee; 
Abont the fire into a dance they bend, 

And alag Uitir tabbath aotcs with fseblt Toio«. 
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His predictfon o£ the improvemcnts which Bhall be made 
in the näw cSty is elegant and poetical , and with an event 
which jpoets cannot always boast has been happilj Yerified. 
The poem concludes witn a simile that might have better 
been omitted. 

Dryd^n, when he wrote this poem, seems not yet fally 
to have formed his versification , or settled his System of 
propriety, 

Fxom this time he addicted himself almost wholly to the 
«tage*, **to which," says he, "my genius never much inclined 
me," merely as the most profitable market for poetry. Bj 
writing traffedies in rhyme, he continucd to unprove his 
dictiön and his numbers. According to the opinion of Harte, 
who had stadied his works with ^eat attention, he settled his 
principles of versification in 1676 ^ when he produced the play 
of "Aureng Zebe;" and, aecordmg to his own account of the 
afhort time m which he wrote "TyrannicLove," and "The 
State of Innocence,*' he soon obtained the ftdl effect of 
dOigence, and added facility to exactness. 

&iyme has been so long banished from the theatre , that 
we know not its effects upon the passions of an audience: but 
it has this convenience , that sentcnces stand moro indepen> 
dent on each other . ana striking passagcs are therefore easily 
selected and retained. Thus the description of Night in 
*'The Indian Emperor,'' and the rise and fall of empire in 
"The Conquest of Granada," are more frequßntly repeated 
than any lines in "All for Love," or "Don Sebastian. 

To search his plays for vigorous sallies and sententious 
elegances, or to nx the dates of any little pieces which he 
wrote by chance, or by solidtation, were labour too tedious 
and minute. 

Hisdramatic labours did not so wholly absorb his thoughts, 
bat that he promulgated the laws of translation in a preface 
to the English Epistles of Ovid; one of which he translated 
himself, and another in conjunction with the Earl of Miü- 
grave. 

" Absalom and Achitophel " is a work so well known , that 
a particular criticism is superfluous. If it be considered as a 
poem political and controversial, it will be found to comprlse 
all the excellences of which the subj ect is sosceptible ; acrimony 
of censure, ele^ance of praise, artful delineation of characters, 
variety and vigour of sentiment, happy tums of Jangaage, 
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and pleasing harmony of numbers; and all theae raised to 
such a height as can scarcely be found in any other English 
coim>osition. 

It is not, however, without faolts ; some lines are inelefinuit 
or improper, and too many are irreli^ously licentious. The 
original structure of the poem was defective; allegories draum 
to great length will always break; Charles could not run cou^ 
tinually parallel with David. 

The subjeet had likewise another inconvenienoe ; it'ad- 
mitted little imagery or description; and a long poem^of meli*^ 
sentiments easily becomes teaious ; thongh all the parts are 
forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, the readei^ if not 
relieved by the interposition of something that soo^es the 
fancy, grows weary of admiration, and defers the rest. 

As an approaen to Jthe historical truth was pecessary , the 
«ction and catastropHe^lirßre not in the Poet's power; tnereis 
therefore an unpleasing db^roportion between the beginning 
iand the end. We are alaäiicd by a faction formed of many 
sects, yarious in their principles, but agreeing in their purpose 
of mischief ; formidable for.their numbers, and strong oy their 
Supports ; while the Ringes friends are few and weak. The 
Chiefs on either part are set forth to view ; but , when expeeta- 
tion is at the height, the Eing makes a speech, and 

Henccforth a lerles of new times began« 

Who can forbear to think of an enchanted Castle , with a 
wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of marble and gates of 
brass, which vanishes at onee into air, when the destined 
knight blows his hörn bef ore it ? 

In the second part, written by Täte , there is a long Inser- 
tion, which, for its poignancy of satire, exceeds any part of the 
former. Personal resentment, though no laudable motive to 
Satire , can add great force to gcneraf principles. Seif love is 
a busy prompter. 

"Tne Medal," written upon the same principles with 
" Absalom and Achitophel ," but upon a narrower plan , 'gives 
less pleasure , though it discovers equal abilities in the writer. 
The superstructure cannot extend beyond the foundation; a 
sinffle character or incident cannot furnish as many ideas as a 
senes of events , or multiplicity of a^ents. This poem , there- 
fore, since time has left it to itself , is not much read , norper- 
haps generally understood; yet it abounds with touches both 
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of homorous and serious satire. The picture of a man whose 
propensions to mischief are such that his best actions are but 
inability of wickedness, is very skilfullj delineated and 
strongly coloured: 

Power was his afm; but« thrown from that pretenoe,\ 

The wretch turnM loyal in his own defence, > 

And malice reconcüM htm to his prince. 7 

Him, in the anguish of his soul, he serv*d; 

Rewardcd faster still than he deserv'd: 

Behold him now exaltcd into trust; 
9.; His oounsels oft convenient, seidom Jast; 

E'en in the most «inoere advice he gave. 

He had a grudging stili to be a knave. 

The frauds, he learnt in his fanatio years, 

Made him uneasy in his lawfül gears, 
. At least as little honest as he coald, 

And, like white witchest mischievoasly good« 

To this first bias, lohg^ngly, he ieans: 

And rather wooid be great by wicked means. 

The "Threnodia," which, by a teYmI am afraid neither 
aathorized nor analo^cal, he calls ^^Aügustalis/* is not among 
his happiest productions. Its first andobvious defeet is the 
irregularity of its metre, to which the ears of that age, how- 
cver, were accustomed. What is worse, it has neither tender- 
ness nor dignity; it is neither magnificent nor pathetic. He 
seems to IooIl round him for images which he cannot find, and 
wliat he has he distorts by endeavouring to enlar^e them. 
**He is," he says, ^'petrified with grief ; " but the marble some- 
times relents, and trickles in a joke: 

The sons of art all med*c!nes try'd. 

And every noble remedy apply*d: 
With emulation each essayM 
His utmostskili; nay, more, theypray^d^ 

Was never iosing game with better conduct playM, 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before, upon 
^e prayers of a nation for their dying sovereign: nor 
was ne serious enough to keep heathen lables out of his 
religion: 

With him the innumerable crowd of armed prayers 
KnockM at the gates of heaven, and knock'd aloud; 

The first welUmeaning rüde petitioaers 
All for his life assailM the throne, 

All woald have brib*d the skies by offering' ap their own. 
Iohnaon*8 Lives. L iß 
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I 

So great a throng not Heaven iUelf coald bar; 
*Twa8 älmost borne by force &a m the gianta* war 
The prtty*r«, at least, for bis reprievc, were beard; 
Hia death , llke Hezeklah*« , was deferred. 

There is tkroughout the composition a desire of splendour 
without wealth. In the conclusion he seems too much pleased 
with the prospect of the new reign to have lameuted nis old 
master with much sinceritj. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of skill either 
in lyric or elegiac poetiy. His poem on the death of Mrs. 
KilleCTew is u^oubtedly the nobiest ode that our language 
ever has produced. The first part flows with a torrent of en- 
thusiasm. Fervet mmenHusaue ruit. All the stanzas indeed 
are not equal. An imperial crown cannot be one continued 
diamond: the gems must be held together by some less 
valuable matter. 

In his first *^Ode for Cecilia's Day," which is lost in the 
splendour of the second, there are passages which would have 
mgnified any other poet. The first stanza is vigorous and 
elegant, though the word diapason is too technical, and the 
rhymes are too remote from one another. 

From harmöny, from beavenly harmony, 

ThIs universal frame began; 
Wben Nature underneatb a hrap of Jarring atoms lay; 

And could not leive her head, 
The tnneful vuice was lieard from high, 

Arlse, ye more than dead* 
Then cold and hot, and moist and dry« 
In Order to their statlons leap, 
• And mu8lc*s power obey, 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frume began: 

From harmony to harmony. 
Through all the compavs of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closlng füll In man. 

The conelosion is likewise striking; bat it includes an 
ima^e so awful in itself , that it can owe Httle to poetiy : and I 
could wish the antithesis of müsic untuning haa found some 
other place. 

As ftrom the power of saored lays 

The spheres began to move, 
And snng the great Creator*s pralse 

To all the bl6M*d abort: 
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BSo, whenthelast «nddreadfiil hoar 1 -^- - • ^^ 
^^ C^i.JT' ThU crnmbliDg pageant shall devoar 

The trampet ehall be heard on high, 

The dead iiball live, the livlng die, 

And ma:ile shall nntone the aky. 

^''Of his skill in elegj he has given a specimen in his 
EUonora^ of which the following lines discover their Author : 

Thoagh all these rare endowments of the mlnd 

Were in a narrow spaee of llie conlin'd, 

The figore waa wlih fall perfection crown*d, 

Thoagh not »o large an orb, as traly round: 

A» when in glory, throagh the public place, 
t »r, The spoUs of conqtierM nations were to paae. 

And but one day fbr triumph was allow*d, 

The conanl was eonstrain*d his pomp to erowd; 

And so the swift procession hurry'd on, 
*^ That all, thoagh dot distinctly , might he shewn : 

** So , f n the 8tralten*d bonnds of life confin'd, 

ITx Sbe gare bnt glimpsea of her glorious mlnd; 

i. And multitudes of virtue« pnssM along; 

Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng, 
( Ambltioas to be seen , and then make room 

For greater maltitudes that were to come. 

Yet unemployM no minute slippM away; 

Moments were precious In so Short a stay. 

The haste of Heaven to havo her was so great, 

That some were Single acte, thoagh eaoh eomplete; 

And every act stood ready to repeat. 

This piece , however , is not without its faults ; there is so 
mnch likeness in the initial comparison, that there is no 
ülustration. As a king would.be lamented, Eleonofa was 
lamented: 

As, when some great and graclona monarch dies 

Soft whispers, first, and mournful murmuraji rise 

Among the sad attendanta; thcn the sonnd 

Soon gathers voice, and sjnreads the news aronnd, 

Through town and country, tili the dreadfal blast 

Is blown to distant coionies at last,> 

Who theo» perhaps, were offerlng vows in vain 

For his long life, and for his happy reign: 

So slowly, by dcgreea, unwilling Farne 

Did matcbless Eleonora's fate proclaim, 

Till public as the luss the news became« 

This is little better than to say in praise of a shmb , that it 
is as green as a tree ; or of a brook, that it waters a garden, as 
a river waters a countiy. 

18* 
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Dryden confefi(äes that he did not know the lady whom he 
celebrates: the praise beiiig therefore inevitably generale 
fixes no impression upon the reader , nor excites any tendencj 
to love, nor much desire of imitation. Knowledge of the 
subject is to the poet what durable materials are to the arehi- 
tect. 

The "Religio Laici," which borrows its title from th» 
"Religio Medici" of Browne, is almost the only work of 
Dryden which can be considered as a voluntary effusion; in 
this, therefore. itmi^htbehoped, that the füll effdlgence of 
Üs genius would be ßund. Bat unhappily the subject is la-* 
ther argumentative ths^n poetical ; he intented only a spedaifiB 
of metncal disputation: 

And thls unpo1i8h*d rogged vcrse I chose, 
Afl Attest for dUcoarse* and nearesfi prose. 

This, however, is a compösition of 'great excellence in it^ 
kind, in which the familiär is very properly diversified witi 
the solemn ,'and the ^rave with the humorous ; in which pxetre 
has neither weakened the force , nor clouded the p^rspicuiiy 
of arj^ument; nor will it be easy to find suiother example 
equally happy of this middle kina of writing, which, thougÜt 
prosaic in some parts, rises to high poetry in others, and 
neither towers to the skies , nor creeps along the ground. j 

Of the same kind , or not far distant from it , is ^* The Hind 
and Pantheri,*' the longestof all Dryden's original poems; au 
allegory intended to comprise and to decide the controversy 
between the Romanists and protestants. The^ scheme of tlie 
workis injudicious and incommodious ; for what can be more 
absurd than that one beast should counsel another to rest her 
faith upon a pope and Council ? He seems well enough skilled 
in the usual topics of argumcnt, endeavours to shew the ne- 
cessity of an infallible judge, and reproaches the reformers 
with wantofunity: but is weak enou^ to ask, why, sincewe 
see without knowing how, we may not have an infallible judge 
without knowing where? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the common, 
brook, because she may be worried : but , Walking home with 
the Panther, talks by the way of the Nicene fathers, and at 
last declares herseif to be of the catholic church. 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in the " City 
Mottse** and ^^Country Mouse of JViontague and Prior ; and in. 
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the detectioa and censure of the incongrnity of the fiction 
chieflj consists the value of their Performance , which , what- 
ever reputation it might obtain by the help of temporajy pas- 
nons, seems, to readers almost a Century distant, not very 
lorcible o^ anunat^d. 

Pope, whose judgment was perhaps a little bribed hj the 
•abject,u8ed to mentionthispoem as themost correctspecimen 
of Dryden's versüication. It was Indeed written when he had 
completely formed his manner, and may be supposed to ex- 
hibit, negugence excepted, his deliberate and nltmiate scheme 
ofmetre. 

We may therefore reasonably infer, that he did not ap- 
prove the perpetual uniformity which confines the sense to 
Couplets, smce he has broken his lines in the initial para- 
graph. 

▲ milk-white Hind, immortal and uncbang*d, 

Fed on the lawna, and in the forest rang'd; 

Without anspotted, innocent within, 

8h« fpar*d no dangrer, for she knew no aln. 

Tet had she oft been chacM wlth horns and honnds, 

And Scythian shafts, and many-winged woands 

Aim'd at her heart; was often forc*d to fly. 

And doomM to death , though fated not to die« 

These lines are lofty, elegant, and mu8ical,notwith8tanding 
the interruption of the pause, of which the effect is rather 
increase of pleasure by variety, than offence by ruggedness. 

To tiie nnt part it was his intention , he says, ^' to ^ve the 
majestic turn of hetoic poesy:** and perhaps he might have 
ezecuted his design notunsuccessfully, nad not an opportuni^ 
of Satire, which üe cannot forbear, fallen someümes in his 
way. The character of.ä presb^rian, whose emblem is the 
Wolf, is not very lieroioaliy majestic.: 

More haughty than tlie rcst, the wolfish race 

Appear with belly gaunt and faniishM face; 

Kever was so deform'd a beast of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 

Close clapp'd for shame ; bat hjs rough crest he rears, 

And pricks up his predestinating ears* 

His general character of the other sorts of beasts that never 
gotochurch, though sprightly and' keen, has, however, not 
mach of heroic poesy : 

These are the Chief; to namber o*er the rett, 
And stand llke Adam naming every bejut, 
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Wer« wetry work; nor will the Mose deseribe " *2 

A slimy-born« and san-begotten tribo, 

Who , far from steeples and iheir aacred tound, **9 

In fields tbeir sullen convcntides fuund. t 

These gross, hälf-animatcd lumps I leave; 

Nor can 1 think what thoaghts they can concelve; * ! 

Bat, If they think at all, *tis sare no higher 

Than matter, put In motion, may aspire: 

Souls that can scaroe fermont their mass of clay,\ } 

So drosay , so divisible are theyi ' > 

As would but serve pure bodies tot allay ; ' E • I 

Such souls as shards produce, such beeile things 

As opiy buz to Hcaypn with cvenlng wings ; 

Strike in the dark, offending bat by chnnce: 

Such are the bllndfold blows of Ignorance. 

They know no bein^, and bot hate a name; 

To them the Hind asid Panther are the aame« 

One more instance^ and that taken from the narrative part, 
where style was more m his choice , will shew how steadilj he 
kept his resolution of heroic dignity. 

For when the herd, suffic'd, dld lata repair 

To ferney beaths and to their forest lair, 

She niade a mannerly excuse to stay, 

Proffering the Hind to walt her half the way; 

That, since the sky was cleaij, an hour of talk 

MIght help her to beguile the tedioas walk« i 

With mach good-will the motion was embrac*d, , 

To Chat awhile on their adventnres past: 

Kor had the gratefal Hind so soon forgot 

Her friend and fellow-suffcrer in the plot« 

Tet , wondering how of late she grew estrangM, 
t^ Her forehead cloudy aud her couat'nanco chang^d, ** "* 

She thought this hour th* occasion would present , . , 

To leam her secret cause of discontent, 
' Which well she hop'd might be with «ase redre8B*d,| ** 

Considering her a well-bred civil beast, \ 

And more a gentlewoman than the rest / 

After some common talk what rumours ran. 

The lady of the spotted muff began« 

The second and third parts he professes to have reduced'to 
diction more familiär and more suitable to dispute and conver- 
sation; the difference is not , however, very easilyperceived; 
the first has familiär , and the two othershave sonoroos, ünes. 
The original incongruity runs through the whole ; the King \a 
now CaBsar , and now the laon ; aad the name Pan is giyen to 
ihe Supreme Belog. 
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Bat when ihis constitutional absordit^' is for^ven, the 
poem must be confessed to be written with smoothness of 
metre, a wide extentofknowledge, and an abundant multi- 
plicity of images j the controvers^ is embellished with pointed 
sentences , diversified by illustrations , and enlivened by sallies 
of invective. Some of the facts to which allusions are made 
are now become obscore, and perhaps there may be many 
satirical passages little understood. 

As it was by its natura a work of defiance , a composition 
which would naturally be examined with the utmost acrimony 
of criticism. itwas probablv laboured with uncommon atten- 
tion, and tnere are, indeea, few negligences in the subordi- 
nate parts. The original impropriety, and the subsequent 
unpopularity of the subjeet, added to the ridiculousness of its 
first elements , has sunk it into ne^leet ; but it ma^r be usefiilly 
stadied, as an example of poetical ratiocination, in which the 
argoment suffers little from the metre. 

In the poem " On theBirth of the Princeof Wales," nothing 
is yery remarkable but the exorbitant adulation and that in- 
sensibility of the precipice on which the King was then Stand- 
ing, which the Laureate apparently shared with the rest of the 
courtiers. A few months cured him of controversy , dismissed 
him from court, and made him again a play-wright and 
translator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a translation by Stapylton , and 
another by Holiday: neither of them is very poetical. Sta- 
pylton is more smootn ; and Holiday*s is more esteemed for the 
leaming of his notes. A new version was proposed to the poets 
of that time , and undertaken by them m conjunction. The 
main design was conducted by Diyden, whose reputation was 
such that| no man was unwilling to serve the Muses under him. 

The general character of this translation will be given, 
when it is said to prescrve the wit, but to want the dignlty ^ of 
the original. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mixture of gaiety 
and statelincss , of pointed sentences. and declamatory gran- 
deur. His points have not been neglected ; but his ^randeur 
none of the band seemed to consider as necessary to be imitated, 
except Creech, who undertook the thirteenth satire. It is 
ther^ore, perhaps, possible to give a better representation 
6f that great satirist , even in those parts which Dryden him- 
setfhastranslated, some passages excepted, which will never 
be ezeeUed« 
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With Juvenal was published Persiua , translated-whoUj by 
Dryden. Tlus work, though, like all other productions of 
Dryden, it may have sliining parts, seems to have been written 
merely for wages, in an uniform mediocrity, without any 
eager endeavour after excellence, or laborious effort of the 
mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of poetry, 
that one of thesc satires is an exercise of the school. Diyden 
says, that he once translated it at school; but not that he 
preserved or published the juvenile Performance. 

Not longafterwards heundertookperhaps the most arduous 
work of its kind , a translation of V irgil , for which he had 
shewn how well ne was qualified by bis version of the Pollio, 
and two episodes , one of Nisus and Euryalus , the other of 
Mezentius and Lausus. 

In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the discriminative 
excellence of Homer is elevation and comprehension of thou^ht, 
and that of Virgil is grace and spleudour of diction. The 
beauties of Homer are therefore dinicult to be lost, and those 
of Virgil difiicult to be retained. The massy trunkof sentiment 
is safe oy its solidity, but the blossoms of elocution easily drop 
away. The author, having the choice of bis own Images, 
selects those which he can best adom : the translator must , at 
all hazards, foUow bis original, and express thou^hts which 

Serhaps he would not have chosen. When to this primary 
ifficmty is added the inconvenienee of a language so much 
inferior in harmouy to the Latin , it cannot be expected that 
they who read the "Greorgics" and the "-^neid should be 
much delighted with any version. 

All these obstaclesDryden saw.and all these he determined 
to encounter. The exj)ectation of his work was undoubtedly 
great; the nation considered its honour as interest^d in the 
event. One ^ave bim the different editions of his author , ano- 
ther helped him in the subordinate parts. The arguments of 
the several books were given him by Addison. 

The hopes of the public were not disappointed. He pro- 
daced, says Pope, ^Hhe most noble and spirited translation 
that I know in any language." It certainly excelled whatever 
had appeared in Engush, and appears to have satisfied his 
fiiends, and for the most part to nave silenced his enemies. 
Milboume , indeed , a clergyman, attacked it ; but his outrages 
seem to be the ebullitions of a mind agitated by.a strenges^ 
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resentment than badpoetiy can excite, and previoaslyresolved 
not to be pleased. 

Bis criticisin extends only to the Preface, Pastorais , and 
Georgics\ and, as heprofesses to give his antagonist an op- 
poTtainty of reprisal, ne has added bis own version of the firot 
and fourtb Pastorais , and the first Georgic. The world has 
forgotten his book; bat since hisattempt has given him a place 
in üterarj history , I will preserve a specimen of his criticism, 
br inserting bis remarks on the invocation before the first 
(xeorgic; andofhispoetry, by annexihg his own version. 

Ver. !• 
** What makes a plenteous harveat, when to tum 
The fruitful soil, anü when tu sow tlie com. 

li^9 unluckifj theysay, to stumhle at the threshnld; butwhathas 
a plenteous Tiarvest. to do here? Virgil.would not pretend to 
preseribe rules for tJiat which depends not on the hvshändmarCs 
care, bnt the dvtposition of Heaven altogether. Indeed, the 
plenteous crop depends somewhat on the good method oftülage; 
and where the land^s ill-manur'd , the com^ without a miracle, 
can be but iwlifferent: but the harvest may be good, which is its 
properest epithet , tho' the husbandman s skill were never so 
indifferent, The next sentence is too liieral, and when to plough 
had been JVirgirs meaning, and intelligible to every body^ 
and when to sow the com is a needless addiiion,** 

Ver. 8. 
**The care of sheep, ofoxcn, andofklno, 
And when to peld the lamhs, and shoar the swine, 

wotdd as well have fallen under the cura boum aui cultus habendo 
sitpecori, as Mr. D.*s deduciion of particulars. 

Ver. 5, 

**The birth and gentus of the frusral bee 

I sing, Maecenas, and I sing to thee« 

Bat where did experientia even signify birth and gentus f or what 
groand was there for such a fyure in this place? Howmuch 
more manly is Mr. Ogylby 's Version!" 

**What makes rieh grounds, in what celestlal signs 
Tis gopd to plough , and marry elms with vine«; 
What best fits cattle, what with sheepagreea» 
And several arts improving frugal bees(; 
laing, Maecenas. 

Which four lines,. tho, fanlty enoagh| are yet mach more to 
dvß poxpose than Mr. D.'s six. 
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Ver. «. 

**Froin fielcU and moaatains to my song repair, 
Por patrium Unquens nemus, saltusque Lycai — Very well ex- 
plainedl" 

Ver. 28, 24. 
** InVentor Pal|afl , of the fattening oll, 
Tdoa foander öf the ploagh, and ploaghman*! toil I 

Written as if ihese had been Pallas' s invention, 
Iheploughman^s toiCs impertinent." 

Ver. 26. 
**— ^ The shroud-like cypress — — 

Why shroud'ltkef Ib a cwpress^ puUed up by tbe roots^ whicb 
the sculpture in the la^t kclngue fills Silvanus^s hand with , so 
veryllike a shroudf Or did not Mr. D.l think of that kind 
of cypress us*d often for scarves and natbands at fonerals 
formerly, or for widows* veüs, &c.? if so, 'twas a deep^ good 
Ihoughty 

Ver. 26. 

" That wear 

Tho royal honours, and Inoreaae the year. 

What's meant by increasing ihe yearf Did the qods or goddesses 
add more 77ionths , or days, or hours^ to it? ör how(can orva 
Iwen siguify to wear rural honoursf Is this to translaie, or dbuse^ 
an authorf The nextco«/;/e/is borrowedfromOgylby,lBuppose, 
because less to thepurpose than ordinary." 

Ver. 88, 
**The patron of tho world, and Korneas pecullar gnard. 

Idle^ andnoneof Virgirs, nomore than the senseof l;he pre- 
cedent coupletf 90 again, he Jnterpnlates, YirgiX with that and 
tJie round circle ofthe yeario guide power ful of blessings, which 
thou 8trew\9t around; a ridiculous Latinism , and an impertinent 
addition; indeed the whole penud 19 but one piece 6f abmirdity 
and nonsense, as those wno lay it with tne original muat 
find." 

Ver. 42, 48. 
**And Neptune shall re^ign the faacea ofthe sea. 

Was he consul or dictator there? 

. . Add watery vlrgina tot tlijr be'd shall atrira. 

fioth absurd mtcrpolaiion8.^\ 
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|Ver.47. 48. 

**" Where In the void of heavon a place it free. 
Ah , happy D n* were that place for thee! 

But where is that voidi Or , wba^^ does our translator mean by 
St? He knows what Ovid says God did to prevent such a void in 
heaven; j^erhaps this was then forgotten; but Virgil talks 
more sensibly. 

Ver. 49. 
**The soorplon ready to receive thy lans. 

No , he would not then have gotten out ofhis way so fast." 

Ver. 66. 

**Thoogh Proserpine affects her silent seat« 

What made her then so angry with Ascalaphus, for preventing 

her retum? She was now mus'd to Patience under tue detemu- 

nations ofFate , rather than fond of her residenceS^ 

Ver. 61, 62, 63. 

**Pity the poet*s and the plonghman*8 cares, 
Intercat thy grcatness in oar mean affairs, 
And use thyself betimes to hear our prayers. 

Which is such a wretQhod perversion of Virffil's noble thotighi 
as Vicars would have blusn'd at: but Mr. Ogylby makes us 
some amends by his better lines : 

** O wheresoe*er thou art, from thence incllne. 
And grant assistance to my bold design« 
Pity, withme, poor. huabandmen's affaira,. 
And now, aa if tranalated , hear our prayers* . 

This is sensBj and to the purpose: the^other, poor mistaken 
stuff:' 

Such were the strictures of Milboume, whojfound few 
abettors, and of whom it may be reasouably imagined, 
that many who favoured his design were ashamed of his in- 
solence. 

When admiration had subsided , |the translation was more 
'coollyexamined, andfound^ like all others , to be sometimes 
erroneous, and sometimes licentious. Those who could find 
faults , thouffht they could avoid them ; and Dr. 'Brady at- 
tempted in blank verse a translation of the '^ ^neid,"{ which, 
when dragged into the world , did not live long cnough to ciy. 
I have never seen it; but that such aversion thereis[, orhas 
•been , '«erhä^pis sbme old catalogue inforined itaie. 

With not mvixk better «oceeeSi Trapp , when hk Tragedy 
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and bis Prelections had given him reputation , attempted ano- 
ther blank vejrsion of tbe " -<Eneid ; " to wbich. notwitbstanding 
tbe sligbt regard witb wbich it was treated , ne had afterwar(£ 
perseverance cnougb to add tbe **Eclogues" and "Georgica." 
His book may continue in existence as long as it is tbe 
clandestine refiige^f school-boys. 

Since tbe Englisb ear bas oeen accustomed to tbe melli- 
fluence of Pope's numbers, and tbe diction of poetry bas be- 
come more splendid, new attempts bave been made to translate 
Virgil; and all bis works bave been attempted by men better 
(][ualified to conteud witb Dn-den. I will not cngage myself 
in an invidious comparison , by opposing one passage to ano- 
tber : a work of wbich tbere would oe no end, and wbich might 
be orten offensive without use. 

It is not by comparing line witb line that tbe merit of great 
works is to be estimated, but by their general effects and 
ultimate result. It is easy to note a weak line , and write one 
more vi^orous in its place ; to find a happiness of expression 
in tbe original , and transplant it by force into tbe version : but 
what is given to tbe parts may be subductcd from tbe wnole, 
and tbe reader may be weary,|tbou^h tbe critic may commcnd. 
Works of Imagination excel by their alluremeut and dcli^ht; 
by their power of attracting and detaining tbe attention. 
That book is good in vain wbich the reader throws away. He 
only is tbe master who keeps the mindin pleasingcaptivity; 
wbose pagei are perused witb eagerness, and inhopeof new 
pleasore are perused again; and whose conclusion is pereeived 
witb no eye of sorrow, such as the traveller casts upon depart- 
ing day. 

By his Proportion of this predomination I will consent that 
Dryaen should be tried; of this, which, in Opposition to reason, 
makes Ariosto the darling and the pride of Italy; of this, 
wbich, in dofiance of criticism, continues Shakspeare the 
sovereign of the drama. 

His last work was his ^^Fables," in which he gave us the 
first example of a mode of writing wbich the Italians call re- 
faccimento , a renovation of ancient writers , by modemizing 
their language. 'i'hus the oldi poem of "Boiardo" basjbeen 
new-dressed by Domenichi and Berni. The works of Chaucer, 
which upon this kind of rejuvenescence bas been bestowed by 
Dryden , require little criticism. The tale of the Cock seems 
hardly worth revival ; and the stoxy of ^^P^l^mon and Arcite,** 
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containing an action unsuitable to the times in which it is 

E' jed , can hardly be suffered to pass without censure of the 
erbolical commendation whicn Drvden has given it in 
general Preface, and in a poetical Dcdication, a piece 
where bis ori^nal fondness of remote conceits secms to nave 
revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace, " Sigismunda" 
may be defended by the celebrity of the stoiy. '* Theodore 
ana Honoria," though it contains not much moral, yet afforded 
opportonities of striking description. And "Cymon" was 
formerly a tale of such reputation, that at the revival of letters 
it was translated Lnto Latin by one of the Beroalds. 

Whatever subjects employed bis pen, he was still im- 
proving cor measures , and embellishing our language. 

In this Yolume are interspersed some short original poems, 
which, with bis prolo^es, epilogues, and songs, may be 
eomprised in Congreve s remark , that eveu those , if he had 
written nothin^ eise , would have entitled bim to the praise of 
exceUence in bis kind. 

One coraposit|on must bowever be distingnished. The 
"Ode for St. Ceeilia's Day," perhaps the last effort of hb 

Soetry, has been alvrays considered as exhibitin^ the highest 
ight of fancy , . and the exactcst nicety of art. This is allowed 
to stand without a rival. If indeed there is any excellence 
beyond it, in some other of Dryden's works that excellence 
most bcfe found. Compared with the " Ode on Killcffrew ," it 
may be pronounced perhaps superior on the whole . but with- 
out any single part equal to the first stanza of the other. 

ItiBsaid to have cost Dryden a fortni^ht*s labour; but it 
does not want its negligences ; some of the lines are withöut 
correspondent rhymes; a defect, which I never detected but 
affcer an acquaintance of many years, and which the cuthusiasm 
of the writer might hmüer bim from perceiving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the former ; but it is 
not less elej^ant in the diction. The conclusion is vicious ; the 
mosic of " Timotheus," .which raised a morial to the skies^ had 
only a metaphorical power; that of "Cecilia," which drew 
anangeldown, had a reat effect : thecrown, therefore, could 
not reasonably be divided. 

In a general survey of Dryden^s labours, hc appears to have 
a mind very comprenensive by nature, and much enriched 
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with acquired knowledge. His compositiöns are the effects of 
a vigorous genius operatin^ upon large materials. 

The power that predominated in his intellectual Operations 
was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. lipon all 
occasions that were presented he studied rather than feit, and 
produced scntiments not such as nature enforces, but medi- 
tation supplies. With the simple and elemental passions , as 
they spring separate in the mind, he seems not much acquainted ; 
ana seldom describes thcm but as they are complicated by the 
▼arious relations of socicty, and confused m the tumults 
and agitations of life. 

Wnat he says of Love may contributc to the explanation 
of bis character: 

Love various minda docs varloasly Inspiret 
It ttira tn gentle bosomn gentle fire, 
Like that of incense on the altar latd; 
Bat raging flames tcmpestuoas aouls invadet 
A fire which every windy passion blows, ^^ 
With pride it moanta, or with revenge it glowt* 

Dryden's was not one of Wie gentle bosom: Love, as it 
subsists in itself, with no tendency but to the person loved, and 
wishing only for correspondent kindness; such Love as shuts 
outaliother interest, tne Love of the Golden Aee, was too 
soft and subtle to put his faculties in motion. He nardly con- 
ceived it but in its turbulent efFervescence with some other 
desires; when it was inflamed by rivalry, or obstructed by 
difficulties; when it invigorated ambition, or exasperated 
revenge. 

He is, therefore, with all his variety of excellence,not often 
pathetic ; and had so little sensibility of the power of effiisions 
purely natural, that he did not esteem them in others: sim- 
plicity gave him no pleasure ; and for the first part of his life 
he looked on Otway with contempt, though at last, indeed 
very late, he confessed that in his play ihere was Nature^ wMch 
is the Chief heauty, 

We do not always know our own motives. I am not certain 
whether it was not rather the difficulty which he found in 
exhibiting the genuine Operations of the heart ^than a servÜe 
Submission to an injudicious audience, that nlled his plays 
with false magnificence. It was necessary to fix attention; 
and the mind can be captivated only by recoUection, or by 
coriosity \ by revivingnatural sentiments , or impressing new 
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tppearanees of thiiigs ; sentences were readier at bis call than 
Images; he coold more easilj £11 the ear with splendid 
noTelly , than awaken those ideas that slumber in the heart. 

The faronrite exercise of his mind was ratiocination; and, 
that argoment mi^ht not be too soon at an eud, he 
delighted to talk of liberty and necesäity , destinj and con- 
tingence ; these he discosses ia the langaa^e of the school with 
so mnch profdndily, that the terms which he uses 'are not 
always understood. It is inieed leaming , bat leaming out of 
place. 

When once he had engagedhimself in dispntation thoughts 
flowed in on either side : he was now no longer at a loss ; he 
had always objeetions and solutions at command; ** verbaque 
provisam rem * — gave him matter for his verse , and he finde 
withont difiicnlty verse for his matter. 

In comedy, for which he professcs himself not naturally 
qnalified, the mirth which he excites will perhaps not be found 
80 mnch to arise from aaj original humour, or peculiarity of 
character nicely distin^shed and diligently pursued. as 
from incidents and circumstances, artifices and surprises ; mm 
jests of action rather than of sentiment. What ho had of 
numorons or passionatc,he seems to have had not from nature, 
butfromotherpoets; if not always aplagiarj', at leastasan 
Imitator. 

Next to argoment, his deli^ht was in wild and daring 
salliesof sentiment, in the irregulär and eccentric violence of 
wit. He delighted to tread upon the brink of meaning, where 

fht and darkness begin to mingle *, to approach the precipice 
absurdity, and hover over the abyssof unideal vacancy. 
This inclination jsometimes produccd nonsense, which he 
knew; as, 

Move awiftly, Son, and fly a lovor'a pace, 
Leave weeks and munlbs behind tliee in thy raec, 

Amamel tlid^ 
To gaard thee from the dcmons of the alr; 
My flaming swprd aboro them to display, 
All kcen, and ground upon the edgo of day. 

And sometimes it issued in absurdities , of which perhaps 
he was not conscious : 

Tuen we upon oor orb*8 last verge shall go, 

And aee the ocean leanlng on the sky : 
From thenee our roUing ncighbonr« we thall knoWf 

And on tbe lunar world aecorely pry« 
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^ These lines have no meaning; bat may we not aay, in 

/ imitation of Cowley on another book, 

*Tis 80 like acnse, *twiU serve the tarn m well ? 

Tbis endeavour' after the grand and the new produced 
many sentiments either great or bulkj, and manj Images 
either just or splendid: 

I am 88 free as Natore Qcat inade.inant 
Ere the baa« läVra of aetvitode begaA, 
When wild ia.wooda the noble aavage xßxu] 

— 'Tis but bfi^sjüse the Uving death ne*or knew, 
They fear to prove It aa a thing that*8 new : 
Let me th* experimeni bcfore you try, 
ril ahew you drat how caay *ti8 to die» 

'. — There with a forest of thcir dart« ho atrove, ' 7 

And atuud Hkc Gapaneus defying Jove, 
>. With hfs brot d sword the büldcat beatisg down, 

While Fatc grcw pale lest hc ahould win tl>e town, t 

And tiirn'd tho irun Icavca of hia dark book 
l^ To mako new doums, or mcnd what it mlatook. 

.^ — I bcg no pity for thia mouldcring clay ; 

For if you glve it bnrial , there it takca 
Possossion uf your earth: 
If burnt, and scatter'd in the air, the winda 
That strew my dust diffuse my royalty. 
And sprcad me o'er your cllme ; f»r where one atom 
Ofmine shall light, knuw there Scbaatian reigna« 

Of thesc quotations the two first maj be allowed to ^be 
great. the two latter only tumid. 

Ol such selection there is no end.. I will add only a few 
more passages: of which the first, though it may notperhaps 
be quitc clear in prose, is not too obscore for poetry, as the 
meaning that it has is noble : 

No, there ia a neocssity in fate, 
Why still the brave bold m^' ia fortnnate ; 
He kceps bis object ever fall in aight; 
And that assurance holds him firm and right; 
True , *tis a nurrow way that leada to bliaa, \ 

But right bcfore there is no preclplce; > 

Fear n:akcs men look aside, and ao their footing mlaa.' 

Of the Images which the two foUowing citations afford, the 
first is elegant, the second magnificent; whether either be 
just, let the reader judge: 
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What precIoQS drops are tbeae, 
Which silently cach other*8 track parsae, 
Bright as youug diamonds in their Infant dew! 



Rcsign your Castle 



— Enter, brave Sir: for, when yon «pea]( the wpi 
The gatet shali open of thcir owa accord; 
Th« genlas of the place its Lord shall meet. 
And bow its towery forehead at your f«et. 

These buntsofextravaganceDryden calls iheDfiHläks of 
the ThecUre; and owns that many noisy lines of ^'Mazimin and. 
Almanzor" call out for vengeance upon him: '^butl knew/'i 
says he , '^ that they were bad enough to please , even when I - 
wrote liiem." There is surely reason to suspect that he 
pleased himself as well as his audience; and that these,: 
uke the harlots of other men, had his love, though not his 
approbation. 

He had sometimes faults of a less generous and splendid 
kind. He makes, like almost all other poets^ very frequent 
Qseofmythology, and sometimes connects reUgion and fable 
too dosely without distinetion. 

He descends to display his knowledge ' with pedantic 
ostentation; aswhen, in translatingVirgil^ £esays, tackto 
the larboard — and veer starhoard; and ta&s in^another work, . 
of virtue spooning hefore the wind. — His v^mity now and then 
betrays bis ignorance : 

They Natureis klng through Natare's optica viewM; 
BeversM , they vlew*d tUm lessenM to their cyes. 

He had heard jof rcversing a telescope , and unluckily 
reverses the object. 

He is sometimes unexpectedly mean. When he describes 
the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to stop the £ure of 
London, what is his expression? 

A hollow crystal pyramid he takcs, 

In firmamental waters dippM above, 
Of this a broad eztingdisher he makes, 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove. 

When he describes the last day , and the decisive tribunal, 
he intermingles this image : 

When rattling bonea together fly, 
From the four qoartera of the aky. 
Mmon*$ tivei* i, 19 
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It was indeed never in bis power to rcsist thetemptation of 
ajest. Inhis"Ekgy onCromwell:" 

No sooner was tbe Frenchniifln*s XbaHsc embrac*d, 
g«, Than the light Monsieur the grave Don outwelghM; 
Hl8 fortnire tufnM the scale 

He had a vamty, unworthy of bis abilities, to sbew, as may 
be ßuspected, tbe rank of tbe Company witb wbom he lived, by 
tbe use of French words, wbicb naa tben crept into conyer- 
sation: sucb as fraickeur för cool^ss , fougue för turbulence^ 
and a few more, none of wbicb tbe languaj^ has incor|K>rated 
or retained; Tbey continue only wjiere tney stood first, per-' 
petual waminffs to fiiture innoVators. 

Tbese are bis faults of affectation ; bis fanlts of negfigence 
are beyond recital. Sücb is tbe unevenness of Ms coinposi» 
tions, tbat ten lines are seldom found togetber witnout' 
sometbing of wbicb tbe reader is asbamed. Dryden was no 
rigid judge of bis own pages; be seldom struggled after 
supreme excellence, but 8n9,tcbea in baste wbat was within bis 
reacb; and wben ne cöuld content othets, was biinself con* 
tended. He did not keep presentto bis mind an idea of pure 
perfection; nor compare nis works , sncb as tbcy were , with 
wbat tbey migbt be made. He fcnew- to wbom he sbould be 
oppösed. He bad more mnsic tbän Waller , more vigour liian 
Denbam, änd mofe nature tban Cowley; and frojn bis con- 
temporaries be was in no danger. Standing tbeiefore in the 
hiebest place . be bad no care to rise by cont^nding witb bim- 
seu; but, wbile tbere was no name above bis own, was willing 
to enjoy fame on the easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. Wbat be tbougbt sufficient, 
be did not stop to make better: and allowed himself to leave 
many parts unfinisbed, in confidence tbat tbe good lines would 
overbalance tbe bad. Wbat be bad once written, be dismissed 
from bis tboughts; and I believe tbere is no example to be 
found of any correction or improvement made by bim after 
publication. Tbe bastiness of bis pröductions migbt be tbe 
effect of necessity; but bis subsequent neglect couid bardly 
bave any otber cause tban impatience of study. 

Wbat can be said of bis yersi£cation will be little mpre 
tban a dilatation of tb'e praise given it by Pope : . , ^ 



Waller i^as amooth; bat Dryden tanght to Joln 
Tbe varying verae, the full-resoanuiog Une, 
The long m^eatie march, and cnergy diTine 
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Some improvements had been already made in English 
nombers; but the fall force of our language was not jet reit; 
tbe verse that was smooth was commonly feeble. Ii Cöwley 
had sometimes a finished linc , he had it oy chance. Diyden 
knew how tp choose the flowmg, and the sonorous words; to 
Vary the pauses, and adjust tne accents;. to diversify the 
ca&nce^ and jet preserve the smoothness of his mctre. 

Of tnplets and Alexandrines, thou^l^he did not introduce 
the ose, he established it. The triplet has lon^ subsisted 
among us. Diyden sems not to have traced it hi^ner than to 
Cli|apman*8 Homer; but is to be found inPhaer^sVir^il. written 
in the rei^ of Mary ; and in Halles '^ Satires ," pubüsned iive 
years before the death of Elizabeth.- 

. The Alexandnne was , I believe , first used by Spenser , for 
the Bake of closin^ his stanza with a fiiller sound. We had a 
longer measure oi fourteen syllables , into which the ** ^neid" 
was translated by Phaer , and other works of the anclents by 
otherwriters; ot which Chapman's^'Iliad'* was, Ibelieye, the 
last. 

The two first lines of Phaer's third "^neid" will exem* 
pllfy this measure : 

W|iea Apia*! State was overthrown t and Priam's kingdom stonty 
▲U goilUess, by the power of goda abuve was rooted out 

As these lines had their break, or ccesura^ always atthe 
eighth syllable, it was thought, in time, eommodious to 
diyide them: and quatrains of lines, altemately, consisting 
of eight and six syllables , make the most soft and pleaaing of 
onrlyricmeasures: as, 

Relentless Time, destroying powert 
Whicli stone and brass obey ; 
. Who giv*8t to ev*ry flying hour 
To work some new dccay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was onee feit, some 
poems, as Drayton's "Polyolbion," were whoUy written; 
and sometimes tne mcasures of twelve and fourteen syllables 
were interchanged with one anöther. Cowley was the mrst ihat 
inserted the Alexandrine at pleasure among the heroic lines 
of ten syllables, and from him Dryden professes to haye 
adopted it 

The triplet and Alexandrine are not uniyersally approved; 
Swift always 'censured them, and wrote some lines to ridicule 
thenb in ^zamining their proprie^, it^is to be considered^ 

IS* 
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that the essence of verse is regularity, and its omament is 
variety. To write verse , is to dispose syllables and soirnds ' 
harmonically by some known and settled rule ; a role however 
lax enou^h to Substitute similitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to relieve the ear without 
disappointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter is formed from 
dac^ls and spondees diflPcrently combined; the English heroic 
admits of acute or grave syllables variously disposed. The 
Latin never deviates into seven feet , or excecds the nnmber 
of seventeen syllables; but'thc English Alexandrine break»' 
the lawful bounds , and surprises the reader with two syllables 
moro than he expected. 

The effect of the triplet is the same; the ear has been ac- 
enstomed to expect a new rhyme in every couplet; biit'is on a 
Qudden surprised with three rhymes together, to ii^Üichithe * 
reader could not accommodate his voice, did he not obtain 
notice of the change from the braces* of the margins. Surely ' 
there is something unskilful in tiie necessity of such mecha- 
nical direction. 

Considering tlie metrical art simply as a science , aiid con- 
aequently excluding^all casualty, we must allow that triplet» • 
and Alexandrines , inserted by caprice , are interruptious of 
that constancy to which science aspires. And though the 
variely which they produce may very justly be desired, yet, 
to ma&e poetry exact, there ought to oe some stated mode of 
admittin^ them. 

Bnt tili some such re^lation can be formed , I wish them 
still to be retained in their present state. They are sometime» 
convenient to the poet. Fenton was of opinion , that Dryden 
was too liberal , and Pope too sparing in their use. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonlyjust, änd he valued 
hiraself for his readiness in finding them ; but hc is sometimes 
open to objection. 

It is the common practica of our poets to end the second 
line with a weak or graye syllable : 

Together ü*cr the Alps mcthinks we fly, 
Fiird with idcas of fair Italy. 

Dryden sometimes puts the weak rhyme in the first : 

Laugh , all the powers that favour tyranny , 
And all the Standing army of the sky. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph with the 
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first line of a couplct , which , though the French seem to do 
it withoat irregularity, always displeases iu Knglish poetry. 

. The Alexandrine , though much his favourite, is not 
always yeiy diligeutly fobricated bt him. It inyariablj re- 
cjjEiires a break at the sixth syllable ; a rule which the mödeni 
Fiench poets neyer yiolate , ' bat which Dryden sometimes 
neglected: 

And with|»atemal tbander rindicates bis throne. 

Of Diyden^s works it was said by Pope, that "he conld 
select £rom them better specimens of ererv mode of poetxy 
tium any other English writer could s^plv."* Perhaps no 
nation ever produced a writer that eiirichea his langoage with 
such a variety of modeis. To him we owe the iimproYement, 
perhaps the completioii, of our metre, the refinement of our 
uuigaage, andmnchof thecorrectnessof oursentiments. Bj 
him we were taa^t sapere et fari^ to think naturally and ex- 
press forcibly. Though Davies has reasoned in rhyme before 
nim, it may be perhaps maintained that he wäjs the first who 
joined argument with poetry. He shewcd us tHe tme bounds 
of a translator s liberty. ^Vhat was säid of Rome adomed 
by Augustus , may be'applied by an easjp metaphor to English 
poetry embellished by 'Dryden , latentiam invenity martnoream 

reliquü. He found it brick , and he left it marble. 

• • • ...-.• 

The inyocation before the "Greorgics"' is here inserted 
from Mr. Milboume*s version , that, according to his own pro* 
posal, his verses may be compared with those whicn htf 
censures. 

What makes the rieheat tilth , beneath wbat aigna. 
To plough, and whcn to match your «Ims and vinaa; 
Wbat care wilh flucki, and what with herda agrees, 
And all the managemont of frugal bees ; 
I ling, MiecenasI Te immenaely elear, 
Vast orb» oflight, which guide the roUing year! 
Bacchus, and motber Ceres, if by you 
We fstt'ninf com for hungry man pursae ; 
If , taaglit by you , we first the düster prest, 
And tbin cold streams with sprigbtly Jutce refiresbt; 
Te fawns, the present numens of the field, 
Wood-nymphs snd fawns, your klad assistance yield; 
Tour gifts I sing: and thou , at whose fear*d stroke 
From rending eartb the fiery courser broke, 
Oreat Neptune, O ässist my artftil aongl 
And tfaoii to whom tb« woodi and gso?«« belong, 
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,Whoae snowy helfen oh her fl(Mfr*ry plalns 
In mighty herda the Casan Isle maintaina t 
Pan, happy shepherdt tf thy cares dirine« 
E*er to tmprore thy Hsnalna incline, 
Laave thy Lycsean wo^d aod nattve grovet 
And with thy lueky anblies önr work approve; 
Be Pallas too, aweet oir« Inventor, kind; 
And he who firat the crooked ploDgh dcaign'd, 
Sylvanoa, god of all the woods, appcar, 
Whoae handa a new-drawo tendcr cypreaa bearl 
Te goda and goddeaaea , who e*er with love 
Woold guard our paaturea , and our fielda imprpve : 
Ye, who new plante ttom anknown landa aapply. 
And with condenaing elouda obacare the aky. 
And drop them aoftly thence In frultful ahowera; 
Aaaiat my enterpriae,'ye gentle poweral 
j And thon , great CaBaar 1 ■ though we know not yet 

• . Amonjf what goda thop *it fix thy lofty aeat: 
Whether thoa 'It he the kind tutelar god " ' * . . ''^ 

. Of thy own Home , or with thy awfül nod 

Gfuide the vaät world, yrMle thy gireat lünd ahall b^ar\ 
The ihilta and aeaaona of the turning year, S 

And thy brigrht browa thy niother*a myrtlea wear; ' 

' ' Whether thou *lt all the bonndleaa oeean flway. 
And aeamen only to thyaelf ahall pray; 
Thale, the faireat ialand « kneel to. the«. 
And, that thoa may'at her aon by marrfage be, 
, , T^hya will for the happy porchaae yield 

To make a, dowry of her wal'ry field : < 
Whether thoa *lt add to heaven a brighter eign, 
And 'o*er the aa'mmer monthä serenely ahine ; ' 
Where between Cancer and Erigone, 
Thefe yet remaina- a apacioaa room for theo ; 
Where the bot Scorpion too hia arm decUnea, 
And more to theo than half bis arch reaigna; 
Whate*er thoa *lt be ; for aare the realma below 
No Jaat preteifce'to thy eorohitod can ahewt 
No aaeh ambitlon awaya thy vaat dealrea , 
Thoagh Greece her own Elyalan ftelda admirea. 
Andnow, atlaat, eonteated Proaerpine, 
Can all her nothei^a eameat prayera decline, 
Whate*er thoa *U be, O gnlde our gentle coarae; 
And with thy amilea our hold attempta enforce ; 
Withue th* anknowÜDg matioa* wanta rdlleye, 
And, thöngh oh earth, oar «aered Towa recelTe«' 

Mr. Dryden, having^ receiyed firom Bjmer bis '^Remii 
onthe Tragedies of tkelast Age/' wrote observatioiiB on 
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blia^ lenTet : wliidi, haiiiig been m tiie pocecwion of Mn 
Gaindk, are br his &roar eommimicftted to the publie, th«t 
BO psrticle of Diyden maj be lost. 

• , '^Tbat we maj less wonder why pitj and tenor are not 
now the onhr »{»iBgs on whkh oor tragedies more, and that 
Shakapeare mav be more excused, Bapin confesaes that the 
Frenca tragediei now all nm on the tendre; and gives the 
reason, becaose lore is thepassion whichmost predominates 
in oor sonls, and that therefore the passions represented 
become insipid, unleas thej are conformable to the thooghti 
of the andience. Bat it is to be conclnded , that this passion 
woiks Dot Eow amongst the French so strongly as the other 
two did amongst the ancients. Amongst us, who have a 
stronger genius for writing, the Operations from the writinj^ 
are mnch stronger; for the raising of Shakspeare^s passions la 
more from the excellencj of the words and thonghts , than the 
jnstness of the occaaion; and, if he has been abie to pick 
sin^e occasions , he has never fbunded the whole reasonaJoly: 
yet, by the genius ofpoetry in writinf^, he has succeeded. 

'^äapin attributes more to the dic/io, that is, to the words 
and disoourse of a tragedy, than Anstotle has done, who 
places them in the last rank of beauties ; perhaps, only last in 
Order, becausethey are the last productof the design, of the 
disposition or connexion of its parts: of the characters, of the 
manners of those characters, and of the thoughts proceeding 
from those manners. Rapin's words are reinarkable: **Tis 
nottheadmirableintrigue, the surprisingevents, and extra- 
ordinary incidents, that make the beauty of a tragedy: *ti8 
the discourses , wben they are natural and passionate : so are 
Shakspeare's.' 

** The parts ofapoem, tragic or heroicf, are, 
'"1. The fable itaei£ 

**2. The Order or manner of its contrivance, in rclation of 
the parts to the whole. . 

^*3. The manners, or decency of the characters, in spcak^ng 
or acting what is proper for them, and proper to bo showu by 
ä^epoet. 

V -'^^|4. The.thoughts which expi;ess the manncrs.* 
> -^^5. The words which express those thoughts. 

^*In the last of these, Homer excels Vir^il : Virgil all the 
other ancient poeta: and Shakspeare all mooem poets. 
. (t For the soconaof these, theorder: themeaningif, that 
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a fable ought to have a beginning, middle, aüd ah end, all 
jnst and natural: so tbat tbat part, e.g. wbich is themiddle|- 
could not naturallybe the beginning or end, and so of tbe rest: 
au depend on one anotber, like tbe links of a curious cbam« 
If terror and pity are only to be raised, certainly tbis autbor 
follows Aristotle's rules , and Sopbocled' and Euripides* 
example; bntjoymaybc raised too, and tbat doubly. either 
by seeing a wicked man punisbed, or a good man at last for- 
tunate; or perbaps Indignation, to see wickedness prosperoos, 
and goodness depressed : botb these may be profitable to tbe 
end of a tragedy, reformation of manners; but tbfe last im- 
properly, only as it begets pity in the audience; ■ tbonffh 
Aristotle, I confess, pTaces tragedies of tbis kind in tbe 
second form. 

"He wbo undertakes to answer tbis excellent critique pf 
Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our Englisb poets against tbe Greek, 
ought to do it in tbis maiiner: either by yieidiug to bim tbe 
greatest part ofwhat he contends for, whiebconsists in tbis, 
3iat the fjivd'osi u e. the design and conduet of it , is more con- 
ducing in the Greeks to those ends of tragedy, which Aristotle 
and he propose, namely, to cause terror and pity 5 yet the 
granting this does not set the Greeks above tbe Ln^lish poets. 

"'But tbe answerer ought to prove two things : First , That 
the fable is not the greatest masterpiece of a tragedy , though 
it be the foundation of it. 

"Secondly, That other ends as suitable to the nature of 
tragedy may be found in the Englisb, wbich were ^ot in the 
Greek. 

"Aristotle places the fable first; not quoad diordtcUem^ sed 
quoad fundamenium : for a fable never so movingly contrired 
tothose ends of bis, pity and terror, will operate notbinff on 
our affections, except the characters, manners, tboughts, 
andwords, are suitable. 

" So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove. that in all 
those, or the greatest part of them. we are interior to So- 
phocles and Euripides; and this be has offered at, in some 
measure; but, Itbink, a little partially to the ancients. 

" For the fable itself , 'tis in tne Englisb more adomed with 
episodes, and lar^er than in the Greek poets; conseqnently 
more diverting. For , if the actton be but oae , and tbat piain, 
witbout any countertum of desiffn or episode, t. e. undernlot, 
bow can it be so pleasing as tbe Englisb, wbich have Doth 
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^^«nderplot and a tumed desimi, which keeps theauJience in 
expectation of the catastrophe? whereas in the Greek poets 
we see through the whole design at first. 

"For the characters, they are neither so many nor so 
yarions in Sophocles and Euripides, as in Shakspeare and 
Fletcher: only they are more adapted to those ends of tragedy 
which Aristotle commends to us , pity and terror. 

'^ The manners flow from the characters , and consequenüy 
must partake of their advantages and disadvantages. 

" The thoughts and words , which are the fourth and fifth 
beauties of trasedy , are certainly more noble and more 'poe* 
tical in the English thau in the Greek, which must be proved 
by compax ing them somewhat more equitably than Mr. Itymer 
has done. 

"After all, we need not yield that the English way is less 
conducing to move pit^ and terror, because they ofteü shew 
▼irtue oppressed ana vice punishe(^ wherQ they do Jnot both, 
oreither, they are not to be defended. * "' 

"And if we should grant that the Greeks performed this 
better, perhaps it may admit of dispute y whether pity-and 
terror are either the prime, or at least the only ends of 
tragedy. 

" *Tis not enough that Aristotle had said so; for Aristotle 
drew bis modeis of tragedy from Sophocles and Euripidest 
and if ne had Seen ours, might havc changed his mind. And 
chiefly we have to say (what I hinted on pity and terror, in 
the last para^aph save one), that the punishment of vice, 
' und reward ofvirtue , are the most adeouate ends of tragedy, 
because most conducing to good example of life. Now, pity 
is not so easily raised for a criminal (and the ancient tragedy 
always represents its chief person such) as it is for an innocent 
man; and the suffering of innocence and punishment of the 
offender is of the nature of English tragedy: contrarily, in 
the Greek, innocence is nnhappv often, and the offender 
eicapes. Then we are not touched with the sufferings of any 
Bort of men so mnch as of lovers ; and this was almost unknown 
to the ancients: so that they neither administered poetical 
justice , of which Mr. Bymer boasts , so well as we ; neither 
jknew they the best common-place of pity, which is love. 

"He uierefore unjustly biames us for not buildinj^ on what 
the ancients left us; for it seems^ upon consideration of the 
premises , that we have.wholly fimshed what they began. 
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**My judgment on this piece is this: tbat it is extiemelr 
leamed, but- that the author of it is better read in tiie Greek 
than in the English poets; that all writers ougbt to study this 
critique, asthebest acoountlhave everseen oftheancients; 
that the model of tra^edy, he has here given, is exciällent, 
and extremely correet; but that it is not the onlylmodel of all 
tragedy , because it is too much circumscribed in plot, cliarac- 
ters, &c.; and, lastiy, that we may be taucht here justly to 
admire and imitate the ancients , without giving them the pre- 
ference with this author , in prejudice to our own countiy. 

''Want of method in mis excdlcnt treatise makea the 
thoughts of the author sometimes obscure. 

'-His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved, is, 
that they are to be moved as the means conducing to the ends 
of tragedy, which are pleasure and instruction. 

^'And these two ends may be thus di8tingi4shed. The 
Chief end of the poet is |p please ; for bis immediate reputation 
dependsonit. 

"The-great end: of, the poem is to instruct, 'wiüoh isper- 
formed by making pleasure the vehicle ofthat Instruction; for 
poesy is an art, and all arts are made to profit. — Rapin* 

" The pity, which the poet is to labour fo5, is for the 
' criminal , not for those or him whom he has murder^ , or who 
have bieen the oeeasion of the tragedy. The terror is likewise 
in Ihe punishment of the same cnminal; who^ if heberepre- 
sented too great an offender, will not bepitied; i£ altogether 
innocent. Eis pünishment will be unjust. 

"Anothor obscurity is, where he says, Sophocles per- 
fected tragedy by introducing the third actor: that is, he 
meant three kinds of action: one Company singing, or 
speaking ; another playing on the musie ; a third dancing. 

^^ To make a true judgment in this -competition betwixt the 
Greek poets and the English , in tragedy : 

^^Cohsider, First, How Aristotle has defined a tra^dy. 
Secondly, What he assigns the end of it to be. Thirdk, 
What he thinks the beauties of i& Fourthly , The meaiia to 
attain the end proposed. 

^^Compare the Greek and English trägic poets jostly, and 
without partiality , a(^cording to those ruTes. 

^' ThiQn , Secondly , Considter whether AristoÜe has made a 
iüst definition of tragedy ; of its parts , of its ends , and of ita 
oeauties; and whetiierne, having not aeea any othenbat 
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thoseof SophocleB, Euripides, &c. had or tnily eould deter- 
mine what all the ezcellences of ttagedy are, and wherein they 

CODSist. 

"Next, shew in what ancient tragedy was deficient; for 
ezample, in the narrowness of its plots, and fewness of per- 
sona; and try whether that be not a fault in the Greek poets ; 
and whether their excellency was so great, when the variety 
was Tisibly so little \ or whether what they did was not veiy 
easy to do. 

*' Then make a jud^ent on what the English have added 

• to their beauties: as, for example, not only more plot, but 
also new passions : as , namely ^ that of love , scarcely touched 
on by the ancients, ^icept in this one esample of Phsedra, cited 
hrfmr, Rymer : and in tnat how .short they were of Fletcher! 

**Prove also that love, bein^ an. heroic passion, is fit for 

* tragedy, ^hich cannot be denied, because of the example 
alle^ea of Phaed]*a : and howfar Shakspeare has outdone them 
infriendship, &c. . (■■•:.• . > : 

"To retum to the beginning of this inquiry; consider if 
pity and terror be enough for tragedy to move; and I believe, 
' upon a tme definition of tragedy, it will be found that its work 
extends farther^ and that it is to reform manners, by a delight> 
fiil representation of human life in great persons, by way of 
dialogue. If this be true , then not onlj pity and terror are to 
l>e moved, as the 'only means to bnng us to virtue, but 
generally love to virtue, and hatred to vice; by shewingthe 
rewards of one, and punisfaments of the other; at least, by 
rendering virtue always amiable; thou^ it be shewn unfor- 
tonate ; and vice detestable, though it be shewn triumphant. 

"If, Ihen, the encouragement of virtue and discourage- 
ment or vice be the proper ends of poetry in tragedy, pity and 
terror, though good means, are not the oi^y. :For all the pas- 
sions , in theur tums , are to be set in a ferment ; as joy., anger, 
loYe , fear , are to be nsed as the poef s common-places; and a 
^eneral concemmeht for the principal actors is to be raised, 
by making them appear such m their characters , their words, 
and actions, as will interest the audience in their fortunes« 

^' And if, after all, in a larger sensOj pity comprehends this 

concemment for the good. and terror mdndesdetestation for 

' tke bad , then let us coinsiaer whether the English have not an- 

swered this eud of tragedy as weU as the ancients , or perhaps 

better. 
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^^ And here Mr. Rymer's objections against these plays'are 
to be impartially weighed, that we may 8ee whether they vre 
of wcight enough to tum the balance against our coonlxy- 
men. 

^^ It is evident those plays , which he arraigns , bave moved 
both those passions in a hi^h degree upon the stage. 

To give the glory of this away firom the poet , and to place 
it upon the actors, seems unjust. 

" One reason is , because whatever actors they have foiind, 
theeventhasbeenthesame; thatis, the same passions haye 
been always movcd; which shews that there is someydng of 
force and merit in the plays themselves, conducing to the de- 
sign of raising these two passions: and supposefhem.eTer 
to have been excellcntly acted , yet action only adds ^p;ace, 
vigonr, and morc iife, upon the stage; but cannot giye it 
whoUy where it is not first. But, secondly , I dare appeal to 
those who have never seen them acted, if they have not found 
these two passions moved within them: and if the general 
voiee will carry it, Mr. .Bymer's prejudice will take off bif 
Single testimony. 

• '^ This, being matter of fact,is reasonably to be established 
by this appeal ; as, if one man say s it is night, when the rest ol 
^e World conclude it to be day , there needs no farther argu- 
*' menA aeainst him that it is so. .. -. 

*'If ne urge that the general taste is depraved, his argn- 
ments to prove this can at best but evince that our poets took 
not the best way to raise those passions: but experience 

groves against him , that those means, which they have »usedy 
ave been successf ul, and have produced them. y 

'^And one reason of that successis, in my opinion, this: 
that Shakspeare and Fletcher have written to ihe geniiu ol 
the a^e ana nation in which they lived; for though nature , at 
he objecto , is the same in all places , and reason too the same; 
yet the climate, the age,the disposition of the people,to whom 
a poet writes, may be so di£^rent, that what pleased thd 
Greeks would not satisfy an English audience. 

'^ And if they proceed upon a foundation of truer reason to 
please the Athenians than Shakspeare and Fletcher to please 
the £nglish , it only shews that the Athenians were a more 
judicious people; but the poet's busmessis certainly to pleaie 
the audience. 

<t Whether our English audience have been pleased bitherto 
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wilii acoms , as he calls it , or with bread j is the next auestion ; 
that is, whether the means wl^ch Shakspeare and Fletcher 
have used, in their plays, to raise those passions beforenamed, 
be better applied to the ends/j^ the Greek poeta than by 
them. And perhaps we shall not graot him this whoUy : let it 
be yielded that a writer is not to run down with the stream, 
or to please the people b^ their usual methods , but rather to 
reform their judgments , it still remains to prove that our thea- 
tre needs this total reformation. 

*^ The faiüts , which he has foundin their design, are ra- 
ther wittily aggravated in many places than reasonably 
urged ; and as much may be retumed on the Greeks by one 
who were as witty as himself. 

*' They destroy not, if they are granted , the foundation of 
the fabric ; only take away from the beauty of the symmetry ; 
for example, the faults in the character of the King, in ^King 
and No-kinff/ are not, ashecalbthem. such as render him 
detestable, out only imperfections which accompany human 
natmre , and are for the most part excused by the violence of 
his love ; so that they destroy not our pity or concemment for 
bim: this answer may be applied to most of his objcctions of 
thatkind. 

^^And Rolla committing many murdcrs, whcn he is an- 
swerable but for one , istooseverelyarraignedbyhim; foi:^ it 
adds to our hoiror and detestation of the criminal; and poetic 
justice is not neglected neither ; for we stab him in our minds, 
for every offence which he commits; and the point, wLich 
the poet is to gain on the audience , is not so much in the death 
of an offender as the raising a horror of his crimes. 

*' That the oriminal should neither be whoUy guilty , nor 
wholly innocent , but so participating of both as to move both 
jjpitv'and terror, is certamly a good rule, but not perpetuallv 
to oe observed; for that were to make alltragedies too much 
alike; which objection he foresaw, but has not fuUy an- 
sw^fred. 

" To conclude, therefore ; if the plays of the ancients are 

more correctly plotted, ours are more beautifully written. 

And , if we can raise passions as high on worse foundations, it 

"shews'our genius in tragedy is greater; for in all other parts 

of it the English have mauifestly excelled them." 
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The original of the followin^ letter is preserved in tbe 

Library atLambeth, and was kindly imparted to tiiie^public 

by the reverend Dr. Vyse. , 

Copy of an original letter from John Dryden , Esq. ta his 

sons in Italy , from a MS. in the Lambetn Library, lÄarked 

No.933,p.56. 

{Superscribed) ■ 

''AlillustrissimoSigre. , .. 

" Carlo Dryden Camariere 
Hd'HonoreA.S.S. . . 

■ -,. • "IniRököft.-. 

r **FraneaperMiuitona« 

**Septw the 8d, onrtQ^e. . < 

"Deaf Sons, . 
**Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in tiie coünjbf^, . 
I cannot write at large , because I find myself aomewhat indis- 

fosed with a cold, and amthickof hearing, rather worse thaa 
was in town. I am glad to find , by your letter of July ^ih. . 
your style, that yoti are both in health; but wonder you shoola . 
think me so negligent as to forget to give yoa an account of 
the ship in which your parcel is to comä. I have written to . 
you two or three letters conceming it , which I have sent by 
safe hands, as I told you, and donbt not but you have them b^ 
fore this can arrive to you. Being out of town, I have foiv» 
gotten the ship's name, which your mother will inquire, and* 
put it into her letter, which is joined withinine. But the. 
master's name I remember: he is oalled Mr. Balph Thorp; 
the ship is bound to Leghorn, consigued to Mr. Peter and mi, 
Thomas Ball, merchants. I am of your opinion, that bv Ton- 
son's means almost all our letters have miscarried for tms last 
year. But, however , he has missed of his design in the dedi* 
cation, thoughhehadpreparedthebookforit; for, ineveiy 
figure of ^neas he has caused him to be drawn like King 
William, with a hooked nose. After my retum to town, 
I intend to alter a play of Sir Bobert Howard's, written long 
since, and lately put into my hands; it is called ^^The Ck>n- 
quest of China by the Taitars." It will cost me siz weeks 
study , with the probable benefit of a hundred pounds. In the 
mean time I am writing a song for St. Cecilia's Feast, who. 
you know, is the patroness of music. This is troublesome, ana 
no way beneficial; but I could not deny the Stewards of the 
feast , who came in a body to me to desire that kindness , one 
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of tbem being Mr. Bridgeman , whose parents are your mo- 
ther*8 friends. I hope to send you tliirty guineas between 
Midiaelmas and Chnstmas, of which I will give you an ac- 
coont when I come to town. I remember the counsel you give 
me in your letter; but dissembling, though lawful in some 
cases, is not my talent ; yet, for your sake, 1 will struggle wi^ 
the piain openness of my nature , and keep in my just resent- 
ments agamst that degenerate order. In the mean time, 
I flattei^ not myself with any mabher of höpes, but do my 
dbtj, and suffer for God's sake; being a8sur^a,before-han<i; 
nerer tö b^ rewarded, though the times should alter. To- 
wiurds the Latter end of this month, September, Charles wül 
be^n to reeoYer bis perfect health , according to bis nativity, 
whiCh, eastinff it myself, I am snre is true, and all things 
hä;herto hftTeniippened aecordingly tö the very time that I 
predicted themi: I hope at the same time to recover more 
nealtfa, according to my a^. . Bemember me to poor Hatry, 
whose prayers I eamestly deaire. My Virgil succeeds in tne 
woHd beyond its desert cft my expectation. You know the 
profits might haye been more; but neither my conscience 
nor my honour would suffer me to take them ; but I never can 
repent of my constancy , since I am thoroughly persuaded of 
the justice of the cause for which I suffer. It has pleased God 
tö raise np many friends to me amongst my enemies , thöngh 
they who onght to hare been my friends are negligent of me* 
I am called to dinnef, and cannot go on with this letter, which 
Idesireyoatöexcnse; andam 

<* Your most B£kc6anate father, 

"JoHsDarDEK." 
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£dmuxd SsaTH is .one oi those lucky writers who have, 
withoutmuchlabour, attainedhie^hreputation, and who are 
mentioned with reverence rather for tne possession than 1^ 
ezertion of uncommon abilitiea. 

Of his life little is known; and that hxjjie claims no praise 
but what can be given to intellectual ezc^ence seldom em- 
ployed to any virtucos purpose. His character, as given b^ 
Mr. Oldlsworth with all the partiality of friendship, which u 
said by Dr. Burton to shew '^ what fine things one man of parts 
can say of another," and which', however, comprises great 
part of what can be known of ]i|r* Smith, it is better to 
transcribe at onee than to take by pieces. I i^all subjom 
such little memorials as accident has enabled me to colr 
lect. 

Mr. Edmund Smith was the only son of an eminent mer- 
chant, one Mr. Neale, by a danghter of the famous Baron 
Liechmere. Some misfortunes of Eis father , which were soon 
followed by his death , were the occasion of the son's being 
left very vonng in the hands of a near relation (one who 
married Mr. Neale's sister) whose name was Smith. 

This KcnÜeman and his lady treated him as their own 
child, and put him to Westminster School, under the care of 
Dr. Busby ; whence, after the Icss of his faithful and generona 
^gu^ürdian (whose namp he assumed and retained) he was re- 
mofed toChrist-church, in Oxford, and therc by his aunt hand- 
ßomely maintained tili her death; after which he continned a 
member of that leamed and ingenioüs society tili within fiye 
years of his own ; though, some time before his leaving Christ- 
ehnrch, he was sent for by his mother to Worcester, and 
own^d and acknowledged as her legitimate son; which had 
not been mentioned, but to wipe off the aspersions that were 
i^Oü^tly cast by some on his birth. it is to be rememberedy 
for 6iir Aathor*s honour, that, when at Westminster election 
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&e stood a candidate^for one of the universities , he so signally 
distingoished himself by his conspicuoiis perfonnances , tha€ 
there arose no small contention oetween the representatiye 
dectors of Trinity College, in Cambridge, and Christ-chnrch, 
in Oxon, which of those two royal societies should adopt him 
as fheir own. Bat the electon of Trinity College ha^^e the 
pieference of choice that year, they resolutely elected nim; 
who yet, being invited at the same time to Christ-church, chose 
to accept öf a studentship there. Mr. Smith's perfections , as 
well natural as acquired, seem to have been formed npon 
Horace's plan, who says, in his <* Art of Poetry," 

— Effo nee Stadium sine divite Vena, 
Nee rode quid prosit Tideo ingronlam; nlterius sie 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjarat amice. 

He was endowed by nature with all those ezcellent and 
necessary qualifications which are previous to the accom- 
pUshnient of a great man. His memory was lar^e and te- 
ndUäous, yet by a curious felicity chieny suscepüble of the 
finest hnpressions it received from the best authors he read, 
which it always preserved in their primitive strength and 
ainiable order. 

Heliada qiiickness of apprehension and vivacity of under- 
Standing which easily took in and surmounted the most subtle 
and knotty parts of mathematics and metaphysics. His wit 
- was prompt and flowing , yet solid and piercing ; his taste de- 
Hcate^ his head clear, and his way of expressing his thoughts 
perspicuous and engaging. I shail say nothing of his person, 
which yet was so wäl turned , that no neglect of himseff in his 
dresil could render it disagreeable ; insomuch that the fair sex, 
whö observed and esteemed him, at once commended and 
rcproved him by the name of the handsome sloven. An ea^er 
but generous and noble emulation grew up with him; which 
(as it were a rational sort of instinct) pushed him upon striving 
to excel in every art and science that could make him a credit 
to his College, and that College the omament of the most 
learned and polite University ; ahd it was his happiness to 
have several contemporaries and feÜow-studentswhoexercised 
and exdted this virtue in themselves, and others thereby be- 
eoming so deservedly in favour with this age, and so good a 
proof of its nice discemmeiit. His judgment, natorally good, 
soon ripened into an exquisite fineness and distinguishing 
sagadly , which , as it was actite ahd bosy , so it was yigoroas 
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and manly , keeping even paces with a rieh and strong imagi- 

nation, always upon the wing, and never tired with aspixuig. 

Hence it was, that, thou^h he writ as70unga8Ck)wley, he 

had no jjuerilities: and his earUest productions were so far 

from having any thing in them meanandtrifling, that, like 

the iutiior compositions of Mr. Stepnpjy^, they may make grey 

authors blush. There are many of his first essavs in orator^, 

ine^igram, elegy, and epique, still handed aoout the Uni- 

versity in manuscript, whic^ shew a masterly hand; and, 

thougn mauned and injur^d by frequent transcribing, make 

their way into our most celebrated miscellanies, where they 

shine with nncommon lustre. Besides those verses in the 

Oxford books which he could not help setting his name to^^ 

several of his compositions came abroad under other näinSr/ 

which his own singular modesty and faithful silencestrovein 

vain to conceal. The Encsenia and public CoUections of the 

University upon State Subjects were never in such esteem, 

either for elegy and congratulation , as when he contributea 

most lar^ely to them; and it was natural for those who knew 

his pecuUar way of writing to tum to his share in the work, as 

by far the most relishing part of the entertainment. As his 

parts were eztraordinary, so he well knew how to improve 

thejn; and not only to polish the diamond, but enchase it jp 

the most solid and durable metal. Thbugh he was an.uct^ 

demic the greatest part of his life , yet he contracted no sonr^ 

ness of temper, no spiee of pedantry , no iteh of disputation, 

or obstinate contention for the old or new philosophy, no 

assuming way of dictating to others , which are fjaults (thoogk 

excusable) which some are insensiblv l^d into who are con- 

strained to dwell long within the waUs.of a private College. 

His conversation was pleasant and instructive; and what 

Horace^said of Plotius, Yarius, andVirgil, might jusÜy be 

applied tohim: 

Nil ego coiitalerim Jucundo sanna Amicoi •' 

Sat. V. 1. 1{ 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate pieees, 
he read the works of others with candour, and reserved bis 
greatest seyerity for bis own «compositions ; being readier tp 
cherish and advance than damp or depress a rismg ^eniiu, 

,*and as patient of being excelled himself (if any conla ezc^ 

^liim) as mdustrious to ezcel others. . 

> It were to be wished he^hfid coiifin^d. himself to a parti- 
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piiiar profession who was capable of surpassing in any; bat, 
in this, hia w^t pf application was in a great measure owing 
to bis want of due encouragemen t 

He passed through tne exercises of the College and 
UniYersity with onusoal applaose; and though ke often 
Buffered ms Monds f^ call hun off from his retirements, and 
to lengthen out those jovial avocations, jet hi,3 retum to his 
stadies was so mach the more passionate, and his intention 
upon those refined pleasares of reading and thinking so 
vehement (to which his factious and nnbended intervals Dore 
no Proportion) that ^he habit grew upon him, and the series 
of meditation and rßflection being kept up whole weeks 
togetheri he could oetter sort his ideas, and take in the sundry 
.parts of a science at one view, without interruptipn or con- 
.msion. Some indeed of his acquaintance, who werepleased 
to distingipish betwi^en the wit and the scnolar, extolled him 
altogether on the-account of these tiües; bi;t others, who 
knew him better , could not forbear doing mm justice as a 
pro4ig7^^ both kindsy He had si^alized himsefif, in the 
schoplsy n» a phüosopher and polemic of extensive knowledge 
and deep Penetration; and went through all the courses with 
jfi wise.regard to the digpity and importance ofeach science. 
I remember him in the Divinity-school responding and dis- 
puting wiibh a perspicuous energy, a ready exactness, and 
commanding force 6£ argument, when Dr. Jane worthily 
presided in the chair; whose condescending and disinterested 
commendation of him p;ave him such a reputation as silenced 
the envious malice of his enemies , who durst not contradict 
the approbation of so profound a master in theolog^. None 
of those self-sufficient creatures wo have either trifled with 
philosophy, by atteiiipting to ridicule it , or have encumbered 
it yrith novel term? and burdensome explanationsj understood 
its real weicht and purity half so well as Mr. Smith. He was 
too discernino; tp allow of the character of unprofitable, 
rugged, and abstruse, which some superficial sciolists (so very 
^Epooih and polite as to admit of no Impression) either out of 
an unthiuking indolence or an ill-grounded prejudice had 
affixed to this sort of studies. He knew the thorny terms of 
pjiilosophy served well to fence in the true doctrines of 
religion; and looked upon school divinity as upon a rough 
but well-wrou^ht armour, which -mi^ht at once adom and 
defend the Chnstian hero, and equip him for the combat 
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Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with all the 
Greek and Latin classics ; with which he had carefiilly eom- 
pared whatever was worth perusing intheFrench, Spanish, 
and Italian ^to which langaages he was no stranger) and in 
all the celeorated writers of his own country. Bat Üben^ 
according to the corioos Observation of the late £ail of 
ShaftesbuiYj he kept the poet in awe by resular critieism: 
and, asitw^e, maVried the two arte for theirmntoal snpport 
and improvement. There was not a traet of credit upon that 
subject which he had not diligently exammed, from Äristotie 
down to Hedelin and Bossu; so tnat, having each mle oon- 
Btantly before him, he could carry the art through every 
poem , and at once point out the ^aces and deformities. Shr 
this means he seiemed to read wim ä design to coirect as wl 
as Imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste every litde 
delicacy that was set before him; thpu^h it was im^piunble 
for him at the same time to be fed ananourished with any 
thing but what was sübstantial and lasting. He consddered 
the ancients and modems not as parties or nvals for fame/ bot 
as architects upon one and the same plan , the Art of Poefiy; 
according to which he jndged, approVed, and blamed, witiiöot 
flattery or detraction. If he aid not always commend the 
compositions of others , it was notiU-nature (which was not in 
his temper,) but strict justice would not let him call'a few 
flowers set m ranks, a glib measure, and so many couplets, hy 
the name of poetiy; ne was of Ben Jonson's opinion, who 
could not admire 

— Verses M-smooth and soft as eream. 
In which Uiere was neither dcpth nor stream. 

And therefore, though his want of complaisance for sbme 
men's overbearing vanity made him enemies , yet the iMrtter 
part of mankina were obliged by the freedom of bis le- 
flections. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remoteaiid 
imperfect copy, hath shewn the world how ^eat a ma9ter he 
was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed withth^ conciseiieii 
and force of Demosthenes^ the elegant and moving tiünu of 
Pliny, and the acute and wise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Beseommon, no man anderstood Hoiace 
better, especially as to his happy dlction, rolUng munbos, 
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beautifal ima^ery, and altemate mixtore of the soft and the 
eublime. ThisendearedDr. Hannes^sodestohim, the ^est 
genins for Latin lyric since the Au^ustan age. His firienci 
Sbr. Philips's Ode to Mr. St. John ^ate Lora Bolingbroke) 
after the manner of Horace*s Losory, or Amatorian ödes, ig 
cerfjainly a.masterpiece; büt Mr. Smith's '^Pocockius.'* is of 

ge.subhmer kind, though, like WaOeVs writings upon Oliver 
t>mwel) , it wants not the most delicate and surpnsing.tunui 
peculiar to the person praiaed. I do not remember to have 
9eßa tüoj thing uke it in Dr. Bathiirst, who had made eome 
idrtempts^ Ijhis way with applause. He was an.excellent j\idge 
o^ huinaniiy; and bq good an historian, that in familiär 
duKSodrse he woüld talk over the most memorable facts in 
aati^ttify, the lives, actions/and characters of celebrated men, 
wjih amazing facility^ and äccuracy. As he had thoroughly 
read and digested lliuanus's worlis, so he was able to copy 
altei^ hiin; and his talent in this kind was so well known and 
aUowed . that he had been singied out by söme great men to 
wzite a mstory which it was their interest to have done with 
the tttmost art and dexterity. I shall not mention for what 
reasons this design was dropped, though they are very mach 
to Ifr. SmitVs honouf. The truth is, and I speak it beföre 
liying witnesses, whilst an agreeable Company 'coiü4 fix Mm 
iwbn a subject of useful literature nobody shone to gr^ater 
aavantage; he seemed to be thät Memmius whom LucretiiMi 
apefksof: 

— Q dem tu, bea, tempore in omni • 

Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus. 

His works are not many, and thpse scattered up and down 
in .miscellanies and collections ^ being wrested from him by his 
fi^ends with great difficultr and räuctance. All of them 
tag^ther ms^JLe but a, small part of that much greater body 
wmch lies dispersed in the possession of numerous acquaint- 
mofie; and cannöt perhaps be made entire, without great 
Injustice to him, because few of them had his last band, and 
ihe transcriberwas often obliged to take the libeiües of a 
.fiiend. .His qondolence for the death of Mr. Philips is füll of 
Hiß noble^t beauties, an<^iiath dc^nß. justice to the asnes of thal 
«econd MUton , ^i^fhose wri^in&^s will last as long as the ÖigHw 
l^ngnage, generbsity, and valour. For him Mr. Smith had con» 
tracted a perfeet friendship; a passion he was most sosceptible 
oij and whoselaws he looked upon as sacredandinviolable. 
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Every; subject that passed under His pen had all the.life, 
Proportion, and embeÜisliimentB', bestowed on it^ which an 
exquisite skill, a warm imagihation, and a cool judgmenf^ 
possibly cotdd bestow on itf Tbeepic, lyric, eleg^ae, ev«ry 
8ort of poetry be todcbed upon (and be töucHied upon a g^t 
varietyj was raised to its proper beigbt,^ and ibe differeneeii 
betweeln eacb of tbem observed witn a judiciouB accuraet; 
We saw the old rules and new beauties placed in admirable 
Order by eacb otber; and tbere was apredominänt fane^and 
toirit of bis own inüised , superior to wbat some draw off from 
tne ancients, or from poesies bere and tbere culled ont of tbe 
moderns, by a painfui industry and BJBrriliä imitation. Bii 
contrivances were adroit and masnificeht; bis images lirelj 
and adequate; bis sentiments cbärming and inajestic; hü 
expressions natural and bold; bis numbers varioüs and 
sounding ; and tbat ehkmelled mixture of clasdical wit , wbich 
witboat redundance and affectätion sparkled tbrougb bis 
writings, and were no lessf pertinent and agreeäblfe. 

His ^^Pbaedra" is a consnmmate tragedy,' and tbe ifuccess 
of it was as great as tbe n^ost sangiiine expectatlons of bis 
friends could promise or foresee. Tbe ntfndber of ni^bts , and 
tbe common metbod of fiUing thie bouse^ are not always the 
surest marks of judging wbat encöuragement a jplay meetä 
tfitb ; but tbe generosity of all tbe persons of ä reimed taste 
about town was remarkable on tbis occasibn: andit.muist not 
b|^ forgotten bow zqalously Mr. Addison espoused bi^ Interestr, 
witb'all tbe elegant judgment and dlffusive good-nature for 
wbicb tbat accömplisbeagentleman and autnor is so jnstfy 
▼alued by mankin^. But as to "Pbsedra," sbe bas ce'rtainly 
made a finer fi^ure imder Mr. Smitb's conduct upon tbe 
Englisb stage, tnan eitber in Rome or Atbens; and if sbe 
excels tbe Greek and Latin "Pbasdra," I need not say sbe 
surpasses tbe iVench one, tbougb embellisbed witb wbateyer 
regulär beauties and moring softness Racine bimself could 
give ber. 

No man bad a juster notion of tbe difficulQr of composing 
tban Mr. Smith; and sometimes he wonld Create greater 
difficulties tban be had reason to apprehöhd; Writing With 
ease wbat (as Mr. Wycberley speaks) may be ^asily written^ 
moY ed bis Indignation. Wben ne was wntihjg; tipon ä subject, 
lie would senously consider wbat Demostbenes, Homefi 
Yirgily or Horace, if alire, would «a^ npon tibat occasioii^ 
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wbich whetted hiin to exceed himself äs well fts othen. 
Nevertheless, he coidd not or wonld not finish seyend sab- 
jects he nndertook: which ma^ be impnted eitiier to the 
Driflkness of his fancy, still huntin^ after a new lAatter , or to 
an oceasional indolence, which spleon and lassitade bron^ht 
upon him, which, of all his foibles, the world wasleastin- 
euned to forgive. That this was not owing to conceit or 
Tanityi or a folness of himself , (a firailty which has been 
imputed to no less men than Shakspeare and Jonson) is clear 
firom hence; becaose he left his works to the entire disposal 
of his friendsy whose most rigoroos censores he even courted 
ind solicited, snbmitting to their animadversions and the 
freedom they took with tnem with an onreserved and prudent 
resignation, . 

I nave seen sketches and rongh dranghts of some poems to 
be designed set out analyticaUy ; wherein the fable, structore, 
andeonnexion, theimages, incidents, moral, episodes, anda 
ereat yariety of omaments, werc so finely laid out, so well 
fitted to the nües of art, and squared so exacüy to the pre- 
cedeoia of the ancients , that I haye often looked on these 
poetical Clements with the same concem with which curioos 
snen axe affected at the si^ht of the most entertainins remains 
imd ruins of an antiaue ngure or building. Those fragments 
bf the leamed, whicn some men have been so prond of their 
„pains in collecting, are useless rarities, without form and 
;ilfthout life, when compared with these embiyos, which 
/wanted notspirit enongh to preserve them; so that 1 cannot 
help thinking that if some of them were to come abroad they 
wonld be as highly yalued by the poets as the sketches of 
Jnlio and Titian are by the painters; though there is nothing 
in them bat a few outlines, as to the design and proportion. 

It most be confessed, that Mr. Smitn had some defects in 
his eondnct, which those are most apt to remember who coold 
imitate him in nothing eise. His freedom with himself drew 
seyerer acknowled^ents from him than all the malice he eyer 
proyoked was capable of adyancing, and he did not scmple to 
l^ye eyen his misfortunes the hard name of faults; but, if the 
World had half his good-nature , all the shady parts would be 
entirely Struck out of his character. 

A man who, under poyerty, calamities, and disappoint* 
iiient8,could make so manjfnends, and those so truly yaluable, 
VkVMt haye just and noble ideas of uie passion of friendship , in 
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ihe snccess of whidi consisted the greatest, if not fhe onl^r, 
happiness of his life. He knew yery well what was dae to ms 
birtn, though fbrtune threw him short of it in every other.cir- 
cumstance of life. He avoided miüdng any , though perhaps 
reasonable, complaints of her dispensations, underwhiehne 
had honourenough to be easy, withont touchinj^ the üavoim 
she flung m his waj when ofl^red to him at a price of a more 
durable reputation. He took care tohave no deaUngs vÜh 
mankind in which he could not be just; and he deairedtobe 
at no otheü expense in his pretensions than that of intrimic 
merit, which was the only buvthßu and jeproach: hjeever 
brought upon his fnends. He could say, as Hocacie did of 
himself, whatlaeveryetsawtranslated: 

Meo «am pauper In «re. 

At bis comine to town, no tnan was more surroimded by 
all those who reaUy had or pretended to wit , or more oourted 
hy the great men who had then a power and opportunity. of 
encouraging arts and sciences , and ^ave proofs oz their foikd- 
ness for the name of patron in many mstances , which will eter 
be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smith's character grew 
nponhisfriendsbyintimacy, and outwent the strongestpre- 
possessions which had been conceived in his favoniv . Whai- 
eYcr quarrel a few sour creatures, whose obscnrity is their 
happiness, may possibly haye to the age, yet amidst a studied 
ne&rlect and total disuse of all those ceremonial attendances, 
fasnionable eqnipments, and extemal recommendation, whidi 
are thought necessary introductions into the grande momfe^this 

Sentleman was so happy as still to please ; and whilst the rieh, 
le gay, the noble, and honourable, saw how mach he ex- 
celled m wit and leaming, they easily forgave him all other 
differences. Hence it was that both his acquaintance and 
retirements were his own free choice. . What Mr. Prior ob- 
serves upon a very great character was tme of him, ihai mott 
ofUs faults brought their exouse wiih them, 

Those who blamed him mostnnderstood him least, it being 
the custom of the vulgär to charge an excess upon the most 
complaisuit, and to rorm a character by the morals of a few, 
who have sometimes spoiled an hour or two in good Company. 
Where only fortune is wanting to make a great name . that 
. einöle exception can never pass upon tbe best judges Jindmoit 
eqiiitalde onteiTers of mankind ; and when the time eomei übt 
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Üie World to spare their pity, we maj justly enlaige our de- 
•mandii upon them for their admiration. 

Some few years before bis death, he had enga^ed himself 
in sereral considerable undertakings: in all whick he had 
prepared the world.to ejnpect oiighty things from him. I have 
aecn aboat ten sheets of bis EnsUsh Pindar, whicb exceeded 
aay ihing of that kind I couM ever hope for in our own 
langnage. He had drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Lady 
Jane Grey, aud had goue tlurough .several scenes of it. > But 
he eould not well have bequeatli^d that work to better baiada 
than wkere^, I hear,.it is at present lodsed; and the b^re 
mention of two such namea may justify tne largest ezpecta- 
tions^ and is sufficient to make the town an agreeable in- 
vitation. ., 

His neatest and noblest undertaking was Lonsinus. . He 
had finiäed an entire tran$lation,of the ^^ Sublime, which he 
seilt to the Keverend Mr. Bichard Parker, afriendofhis, late 
of .Herton College , an exact critic in the Greek tongue, from 
wliom it came to my hands. The French version of Monsieur 
Bojleau, . though truly valuable , was far short of it. He pro- 
posed a large luidition to this work , of notes and observations 
of.his own, with an entire system of the Art of Poetry» in 
threebooks, underthetitles of Ti^oti^^, />/c/ion, and/t^tirc« 
I saw the last of these perfect, and in a fair copy , in which 
he shewed prodigious judgment and reading; ana particularly 
liad.refonned tl^ Art ofHhetoric, by reducing that vast and 
^onfnsed heap of terms, with which a long succession of 
pedants had encumbered the world, to a very narrow compass, 
eomprehending all that was useful aod ornamental in poetiy. 
Unaer each head and chapter , he intended to make remarks 
upon all. the ancients aod modems, the Greek, Latin, iUigUsh| 
ixench, Spanish, and Italian poets, and to note their several 
beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am informed, in the 
hands of men of worth. and iudgment, who loved. him. It 
cannot be supposed they would suppress aiiy thing that was 
his , but out of respect tp his memory , and for want of proper 
hands to finish^what so great a genius had begun. 

Such is the« dedamation of Oldisworth, written while his 
Jldiniratlon wasyet fresh.and his kindne9s.warm; and.th^re« 
fore such as, without any criminal purpose of deceiTing, shews 
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a strong desire to make the most rof all favourable truth. I 
cannot'much commend the Performance. The praise is often 
indistinct^ and the sentences are loaded with words of more 
pompHhsta use. There is little, howerer, that can be con- 
tradictedy even when a plainer tale comes to be told. 

Edmund Neale, known by the name of Smith, was bom 
at Handley, the seat of the Lechmeres, in Worcesterahire. 
The year of his birth is uncertain. 

Ile was educated at Westminster. It is known to ha^e 
been the practice of Dr. Busbj to detain those youth long at 
school Ol whom he had formed the highest expectatiOAiik 
Smith took his master's degree on the 8th of July, 1696; he 
therefore was probablv admitted into the University in 1689, 
when we may suppose him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literatore in his College was such as has 
been told; bat the indecency and licentiousn^ss of his be- 
haviour drew npon him , Dec. 24, 1694 , while he was jret only 
bachelor, a public admonition, entered upon record , inorder 
to hia expulsion. Of this reproof the effect is not known. He 
was pnioably less notorioos. At Oxford , as we all know. 
much will be'>forgiven to literary merit; and ofthat he haa 
exhibited sufficient evidence by his excellent ode on the death 
of the great Orientalist, Dr. Focock, who died in 1691, and 
whose praise must have been written by Smith when he had 
been but two years in the University. 

This ode , which closed the second volnme of the '^MnssB 
An^llcanae," though perhaps some objections may be made 
to its Latinity, is by far me^best lync composition in that 
collection; nor do I know where toünd it equalled among tiie 
modern writers. It expresses, with great felicity, Images 
not classical in classical diction; its^ digressions and^retoms 
haye been deservedly recommended by Trapp as modeis for 
Imitation. 

He had seyeral imitations from Cowley : 

Te«litiir liinc tot sermo coloribut 
Quottii, Pococki, dinslmills tui 

Orator •Hers, quot ▼icissini 

Te memore« cclebrare gaudent« 

It will not commend the ügure which makes the orator 
-pronounce the coloura , or g\ye tOLeolours memory and delighf« 
iquoteit, howeyer, asanimitanoiiaoftheselmes: 
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Bo many Ungnaget he taad in störe, 

That oniy fama shall apeak or him in more. 

The simild^ ^7 which an old man , retaininff the firelof his 
Youth, is compared to ^tna flaming throu^h uie snow^ which 
Smith baelnaed'withgreatpomp, is stolen frojnCowley, how* 
ever little worth the labour of conveyance. 

He proeeeded to take bis degree of master of arts, Jul^ 8, 
1696. Of the exercises whicb he performed on that occasion, 
I have not heard an j thing memorable. 

Ashisyears advanced, he advanced in repntation: for he 
eontinued to cultivate bis mind, thougbt he did not amend bis 
irregnlarities: by whicb he gare so mnch offence, that April 
24, 1700, the Dean and Chapter declared "the place ofMr. 
Smith Yoid, he having been convicted of riotous behayioar in 
tbe bouse of Mr. Cole, an apothecary; but it *was referred to 
the Dean when and npon what occasion the sentence sbould 
be pnt into execution.' -^ ■■ 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the govemors of bis College 
cotdd hardly keep him, and yet wished that he woold not 
force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assnmed an appearance of de- 
cency: in bis own phrase, he whitened himseUj having a desire 
to obtain the censorship , an office of bononr and some profit 
in the coUege; but, when the election came, the preference 
was ^ven to Mr. Foulkes, bis junior: thesame, 1 suppose, 
that joined with Freind in an edition of part of Demosthenesi 
Tbe censor is a tutOr: and it was not thougbt proper to trust 
the superintendance of others to a man wbo took so little care 
ofhimself. 

From this time Smith employed bis niälice a^nd bis wit 
against the dean, Dr.'Aldrich, whom be considered as the 
Opponent of bls-claim. Of bis tampoon upon him, I once heard 
j& smgle line too gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a geniüs and ä scholar, aiid Oxford was 
nnwilling tö lose hiifi ; he was endured , with all bis pranks 
and bis vices, two years longer; but on Dec. 20, 1706, at the 
instance of all the canons , the sentence declared five years 
before was put in execution. ' 

' The execution was, I believe, silent and tender; for one 
* of bis friends, from whom Ileamedmuchof bis life, appeared 
Qot'tolcnowit. ' . i, -1 V 

He was npw driven to London, wbere he associated hisiself 
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with the Whigs, whether because they wßre ixk power, or 
because the tories had expelled him , or because he was a whig 
by piinciple, mßy perhaps be doubte(}f He wa8,,hpi^eyer, 
care^B^ by mei^ of ^eat. abilities^ whatever were their party, 
and was 8\ippor<;ed by the Ijberality of tho^e Yfhö d^Ughtefl v^ 
his conversation. . ► . ! . 

There wi^s onee a design, hinted at by Oldisworth, to 
have made him usefiiL One eveninff ,. as he wa§ sittivg with 
a Mend at a tavem, he was called down by the waiter; and, 
having stayed some time below, caöie up thoughtfid. After 
a pa.use, said he to his friend, "He. that want^d ine ];>elow 
was Addison, whose business was to teil jne that a historyof 
the Revolution was intended, and to propose.that I sliöuld 
undertfike it. I said , ' What shall I do with the charaeter of 
Lord Sunderland? ' and Addison immediatelyretorned, '• When, 
Bag, were youdrunk last?' and weptaway." 

Captain Rag was a name which he got: at Oxfovd by bis: 
negligence of d^Si 

Tüis storjr I heard from the late Mr. Clarl^, of Lincoln'» 

Inn, to whomit was toldby the friepdof Smith* ' . 

Such scruples migbt debar him from ^some profitable 
employments; but as they could not deprive him qx ai^ real 
esteem^ .they left him ipany iriends: and no. man was ever 
better mtrpauced. to thetheatrethauAe, whp, in th^t^violent 
con^ict of parties , . had ^.pi^ologue and epilogue ftpiß, tb^ first 
wits oi| either. side. ^ 

: But leaming and nature will now and the^ t^kedifferent 
eourses. His jplay pleased the critics, and the critics only. 
It was, as Addison has recorded, hardly heard the thi^nignt. 
Smith, had indeed trusted entire^ to hismeiit, hadehfured 
HO bfi^nd of applauders, nor used any artifice ip torcp sÜQcesSf 
i^pd founii that natiye ezceiLlencQ was not sufficient for its owa 
Support. , . _ ^^ .^ 

, The play , howeyer j was bpught by Lintpt , who adyiüicea 
the price from fifty gmneas, the ciirrent rate,, to si^tir; and 
Halifaz, the general patrpn, accepted j^e dedipation. Sipitb*8 
indolence kept him from writing the dedicatipn, tillL^iitptf 
after fruitless importunity, gave nptice that l^e woi^dpubli^h 
the play without.it. r i^.w« .thi^refore, it was wntten; and 
Halifax expected the Aüthor with his4»o^ v ^4 h«4ii^p.^recl 
to reward nim with a place of three hundred ppuniobai ft y^fu^ 
Bmith, by pride, or caprice, or indolence, or bashfulnessi neg- 
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leeted to attend him, thottgh doubtless wamed and pressed by 
his Mends , aad at last missed his reward by not going to 
soHcitit. 

Addison has, in the '^ Spectator," mentioned the n^lect of 
Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the nation, and imputes it to 
the fondness K)r operas then prevailing. The authority of 
Addison is great; yet the voice of the people, when to please 
the people is the purpose , desenres regara. In this qnestion, 
I cannot but think the people in the right. The fable b 
mvthological, a stoiy which we are accustomed to reject as 
false; a»d the manners are so distant fromourown, thatwe 
know them not from sympathy, but hj study ; the Ignorant do 
not ühderstand the action; the leamed reject it as a school- 
t>öy's tale; incredulus odu What I cannot for a moment be> 
lieve^ I cannot for a moment behold with interest or anxiety. 
The sentiments thüs remote from life are removed yet further 
by the dictiofn, which is too luxuriant and splendid for dia-x 
logue, and envelopes the thoughts rather than displays them. 
It is a Bcholar's play. such as m&j please the reader rather 
than the spectator; tne work of a vigorous and elegant mind, 
accustomed to please itself with its own conceptions , but of 
Httle acquaintance with the course of life. 

Dennis teils us, in one of his nieces, that he had once a 
desi^ to have written the tragedy of "Phsedra;" but was 
eonVxbced that the action was too my thological« 

In 1709, a vear after the exhibition of "Phaedra," died 
John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of Smith, who, 
on that occasion, wrote a poem, which justice must place 
among the best ele^es which our language can shew, an 
elegant mixture of fondness and admiratiou, ofdimiityand 
'Boftness. There are some passages too ludicrous ; but eyery 
human Performance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his frieuds to purchase 
for a guinea ; and, as his axsquaintance was numerous , it was a 
yery profitable poem. 

Of his Pinoar, mentioned by Oldisworth, I have neyer 
otherwise heard. His Longinus he intended to accompany 
with some illustrations, and hadselectedhisinstancesofthe 
false sublime from the works of Blackmore. 

He resolyed to try again the fortune of the stage with the 
story of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely that his ex- 
perience of the inefficacy and incredibility of amythological 
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tale might determine him to choose an action from the Englisli 
liistory, at no ^reat distance fromour,owntiines, wh Ich was 
to end in a real event, produced bj the Operation of known 
characters. 

A ÄuKject will not easily occnr that can give more oppor- 
tunities of iiifohning the understanding, for which Smitn was 
unquestionably quaiüfied, or for moving the passions, in which 
I suspect him il have had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, he de- 
elared thi^t a few months would complete his design; and, 
thai^ he jnight pursue his work with less frequent avocationSf 
he was, in June, 1710, invited by Mr. George Ducket to his 
house at GartUam, in Wiltshire. Here he found such opportu- 
nities of indulgence as did not much forward his studies , and 
particularly some strong ale , too delicious to be resisted. He 
ate and drank tili he found himself plethoric; and then, 
resolving to ease himself by evacuation, he wrote to an apothe- 
cary in the neighbourhood a prescription of a pur^e ^ 
forcible , that the apothecaiy thought it his duty to dela^.it 
tili he had given notice of its danger. Smith, not pleased n|ith 
the contradiction of a shopman, and boastful of his Qim 
knowledge, treated the notice with rüde contempt, and 
swaUowed his own medicine , which, inJuly, 1710, orought 
him to the graye. He was buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards. Ducket communicated to Old- 
mixon, the historian, an account prctended to have been 
received from Smith, that Clarendon's History was, in its 
publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Smahidge, and Atterburv; 
and that Smith was employed to forge and insert the 
alterations. 

This Story was published triumphantly by Oldmizon, and 
may be supppsed to have been eagerly received; but its 

Srogress was soon checked: for, finding its way into the 
oumal of Tr^voux, it feil under the eye of Atterbury, then an 
exile in France, who immediately aenied the charse, with 
this remarkable particular, that he never in his whole life 
had once spoken to Smith ; his Company bein^ , £^s must be 
inferred, not accepted by those who attended to their eha- 
racters. 

The Charge was afterwards very diligently refuted by Dr. 
Burton, ofEton, a man eminent for literature; and, though 
not of the same party with Aldrich and Atterbuxy, j^ 
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studioüB of truth to leave them burdened with a fJBilse Charge. 
The testimonies which he has* coUected have "convinced 
mankind that either Smith or Ducket was guilty of wilM and 
malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view thosepartsofSmltVa 
life which, with more honourto hisname, might have been 
concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a man of 
such estimation among his companions , that the casual cen- 
sures or praises which he dropped in conversation were 
considered, Kke those of Scaliger, as worthy of jjreservätion. 

He had great readiness and exactuess of criticism^ j^d by 
a cursory glance over a new composition would exactly teil aU 
its fauljt» and beauties. 'i'^ - 

He wias. Yemarkable for the power of reading with great 
rapidity, and of retaining, with great fidelity, what he so 
easily coUected. 

He. 'th'erefote .ajwaj^s knew what the present question 
requir^d; and , when hiafriends expressed their wonder at his 
acqukitions, made in a state of apparent negligence and 
drunkenness, he never discovered ms hours of reading or 
method of study , but involved himself in affected silence , and 
fed his own vanity with their admiration. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed; if any 
thought or image was presented to his mind that he could use 
or improve, he did not sufiPer it to be lost: but, amidst the 
jollity of a tavem, or in the warmth of conversation, very dili- 
gentiy committed it to paper. 

B Tims it was that he had gathered two quires of hints for 
ms new tragedy; of which Rowe, when they were put into 
his hands , could make , as he says , very little use , but which 
the coUector considered as a valuable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life connected him 
with (the licentious and dissolute ; and he afiPected the airs and 

faie^ of a man of pleasure: but his dress was always 
eficient; scholastic cloudiness still hungabout him; and his 
' knerriment was sure to produce the scorn of his companions. 
f With all his carelessness and all his vices, he was one of 
the murmurers at fortune ; and wondered why he was suffered 
to be poor, when Addisson was caressed andpreferred*, nor 
would a very little have contented him; for he estimated his 
„^anteat8kl.«ndredpo«ndayear. 
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In his comse of reading, it was particolar that he liad 
diligently penised, and accuratelj remembered, the old 
romances of knight-errantry. 

He had a hi^ opinion of his own merit, and was someUiiBff 
coütemj^tuous in his treatment of those whom he considerea 
as not qnalified to oppose or contradict him. He hadmany 
frailties: yet it cannot but be supposed that he had great 
merit wno conld obtain to the same play a prologne from 
Addison and an epilogue from Prior; and who could have at 
oüce the patronage of Halifax and the praise of Oldisworth. 

For t£e power of communicating these minute memoriab, 
I am indebted^to mj conversation with Gilbert Wafansley, lata 
registrar of the ecclesiastical court of Lichfield, who was 
acqnainted both with Smith and Ducket; and dedared, that, 
if the tale concerning Clarendon were forged, he should 
snspect Ducket |of the falsehood ; for Rag was a man of great 
veracity. 

Of Gilbert Wahnsley , thus presented to my mind , let me 
indulge myself in the remembrance. I kniew him very eaitfi 
he was one of the first friends that literature procured me, ann 
I hope that at least my gratitude made me worthy of bis 
notice. 

He was of an adv anced age , and I was only not a boy ; jret 
he never received notions with contempt.' He was a wmg^ 
with all the virulence and malevolence of his party; jet 
difference of opinion did not keep us apart. I honoured him, 
and he endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay World, withbut ezemption 
from its yices or its foUies , but had nev^ heglected the cnlti- 
vation of his mind ; his belief of revelation was unshaken; his 
leaming preserved his principles; he grew first regulär, and 
theupions. . ■ 

His studies had been so varions , that I am not able to 
name a man of equal knowled^e. His acq[uaintance with 
bpoks was great; and what he did not immediately know, he 
could at least teil where to find. Such was' his amplitude of 
leaming, and such his copiousness of communication , that it 
may be doubted, whether a day now passes in whichlhare 
not some advantage from his Mendship. ' 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerfiil and instme- 
tive hours, with companions such as are not offcen fbund; with 
one who has lengthened and one who has gladdened life; with 
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l>r. James, whose sldll id ^^ysic wOl be long remembered, and 
with David Garrick, whom Ihoped to haye gratified with this 
character of our common firiend: but what are the hopes of 
man! I am disappointed by that stroke of death whidi has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impov^rished the public 
stock of harmless pleasnre. 

In the Library at Oxford is the following lodicrons Analj- 
sis of Pocockius : 

EX AÜTOGRAPHO. 
(Sent by the Anthor to Mr. Urry.) 

Öpuscülüm hoc, Halberdane 'amplissime, in Incem pro- 
f^srre hactenus distoli, judicü toi acnmen snbveritus magis 
quam bipennis. Tandem aliquando öden hanc ad te mitto 
sablimem, teneram, flebilem, suayem, qualem demum divi- 
nos (si Musis yacaret") scripsisset Grastrellns :• adeo scilicet sub- 
limem ut inter legenaom dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere yelis. 
Cujus elesantiam ut melius inspicias, yersuum ordinem et 
materiam oreyiter referam. Imus. versus de duobus praelüs 
decantatis. 2du8. et 3us. de Liotharingio, cuniculis subterra- 
neis, saxis, ponto, hostibus, et Asiä. 4tus.et5tu8. decatenis, 
sabdibus, uncis, draconibus, timbus, et crocodilis. 6u8. 
7iM. 8us. 9u8. de Gromorrhä, deBanj^lone, Babele, etquodam 
domi susB peregiino. lOuff. aliquid de quodam Pocockio. 
11ns. 12us. de Syriä, Soljmä. 13us. 14us. de Hosei, et quercu, 
et de juvene quodam valde sene. löus. 16us. de Mtx^, et 
quomodo ^tna Pocockio flt valde similis. 17us. 18us, de 
tabä, astro, umbrä, flammis, rotis, Pocockio non neglecto. 
CflBtera de Christianis, Ottomanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, et 
gravissimä agrorum melanchoM; de Caasare Flacco, Nestore, 
et miserando juvems cujusdam florentissimi fato, anno setatis 
siisd centesimo prssmatur^ abrepti. Qus^omnia cum accurrate 
expenderis, necesse est ut öden hanc meam- admirandä planö 
Tarietate constare fatearis. Subito ad Batavos proficiscor. 
lauro ab illis donandus. Prius verö Pembrochienses voco ad 
eertamen Poeticum. Y ale. 

muBtrissima tua deosculor crura.. 

E. SMITH- 
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DUKE. 



Of Mr. BicHiBD DuKB I can find few memorials. He was 
bred at Westminster and Ca,mbridge: and Jacob relates, that 
he was some time tutor to thie Duke of Richmond. 

He appears from bis writings to bave been not iU qualiiSed 
for poetieal compositions ; and, bein^xsonBCious o£ bis powen, 
wben he left the University, he en^sted himself among thft 
wits. He was the familiär friend of Otway ; and was en^ged. 
among other populär names, in the translations of ONnd lUia 
JuvenaL In ms ^*|Reyiew," though unfinished, are some 
vigorous lines.^ Hm poems are not below mediocritjr; bot 
have I found much m meni to be pr^ed. . 

With the wit he seems to bave shared the dissolnteBfiBsd 
thetimes; for some of bis compositions are such ashenrattt 
have reviewed with detestation in bis later days^wbonbe 
publisbed those Sermons which Feiton has commenaed« 

Perhaps, like some other fbolish young men, he Tatbiar 
talked than liyed viciously , in an age when he that wouldbe 
ihought a wit was afraid, to say bisprayers; andy. wbatercr 
might bave been bad in the first pärt of bis life, was cniret^ 
condemned and refcrmed by bis better judgment. 

In 1683, beinff then master of arts and fellow. t)f Tnmiy 
CoUege, in CamDridge, he wrote a poem on the{mämage cf 
tiie Lady Anne with*6eorge, Prinee of Denmark. 

He then\took ordersv And, being made prebendaiyf^ 
Gloucester ^ became a proctor in convocation for that cbuchi 
and chaplam to Queen Anne. 

In l'flO, he was presented ;by the Bishop of Wincbiesier to 
the w«altby living of Witney , m Oxfordshire^ which he eo- 
joyed but a few months. OnPebmaay 10,1710-^11, haYiQg 
retumed from an entertainment, he wasfounddeadthiD nöd 
moming« His death is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 
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KING. 



William Knia was bom in Londcm, in 1663: the son of 
£iekie| King, a gentleman. He was allied to tne familyof 
CHarendon. 

- From Westminster-school, where he was a scholar on the 
fSmmdatioii nnder the care of Dr. Busby, he was at eighteen 
elected to Chridt-church, in 1681; where he is said to have 
prosecuted his studies with so mach intenseness and actiyity. 
ihat befbre he was eight years standing he had read oyer, and 
made remarks upon, twentj-two thousand odd hundi^ed books 
and mannsmpts. The books were certainly not yery long, 
the manoscripts not ver^ difficult, nor]the remarks very large; 
for the calcuiator will mid that he despatched seyen a day lor 
eyeiy day of his eight years; with a remnant that more than 
satisnes most other stadents. He took his degree in the most 
expensiye manner, as a grand compounder f whence it is inferred 
that he inherited a consklerable fartone« 

In 16^, the same year in which he was made master of artff, 
he^ublished a confutation of Varillas*s account of Wickiiffe; 
anaengaging in the study of the ciyü law, became doctor in 
1692 , ana was admitted adyocate at Doctors Commons. 

He had already made some translations from the French, 
and written some humorons and satirical pieces ; when. inl694, 
Molesworth published his ** Account of Denmark," m which 
he treats the Danes and their monarch with great contempt; 
atid takes the opportunily of insii^uatinff those wild prineiples, 
hj which he supposes liberty to be estflkblished , and by which 
his adversariessuspect that all Subordination and goyemment 
is endaneered« 

"fhis Dook offendedPrince George ; and theDanish minister 
pr^nted a memorial againstit. The principles of its author 
aid not pleaseDr. King ; and therefore he undertook to confute 
part, and laugh atthe rest. The controversy is*now for- 
gotten ; and books of this kind seldom Uye long, when interest 
and reseiitm^nt baye^ceased. 

21* 
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In 1697 , he mingled in the controvcrsy between Boyle an^ 
Bentley; and was one ofthose who tried whatwit comd per- 
form in Opposition to leaming, on a question which leaming 
onlj could decide. 

In 1699, was pnblished by him "A Joumey to London/' 
after the method of Dr. Martin Lister, who had published '* A 
Joumey to Paris." And, in 1700, he satirized the Boyal 
Society, at least Sir Hans Sloane, their president, in two 
dialo^ues, entitled '* The Transactioner." 

Tnough he was a regulär advocate in the courts of civil and 
canon law, he did not love his profession, nor indeed any 
kind of business which interrupted his voluptuary dreams, or 
forced him to rouse from that indulgeoae^ in which only he 
could find delight. His reputation as a civilian was yet main- 
tained bv his judgments in the conrts of delegates^ and raised 
venr hign by the address and knowledge which he discoveied 
in i700, when he defended the Earl of Anglesea against his 
lady , afterwards Dutchess of Buckinghams^re ^ who sued for 
a divorce, and obtained it. 

The expense of his pleasures and neglect of business had 
now lessened his reyenues; and he was willing to accept of a 
settlementinireland, where, aboutl702, hewasmadejudffe 
of the Admiralty, commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the 
records inBirmingham's tower, andvicar-general to|Dr. Marsh, 
theprimate. 

]But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of him who will 
not Stretch out his band to take it. King soon found a finend, 
as idle and thoughtless as himself , in Upton, one of the ju^es, 
who had a pleasant house calledMountown, nearDuolin, to 
which King frequently retired; deli^hting to neglect his 
interest, forget bis cares , and desert bis duty. 

Herehe wrote "Mully of Mountown," apoem; by which, 
thou^h fanciful readers in tBe pride of sagacity have giy^i it a 
political Interpretation^ was meant originally no more tiian it 
expressed, as it was dictated only by the Author's delight in 
the quiet of Mountown. 

In 1708, when Lord Wharton was sent to ^ovem Lreland. 
King returned to London , with his poyerty , lua4dleness , > and 
his wit , - and published som£ essays , called ^^ tjseful Transac- 
tions." His " Voyage to the Island of Cajamai" ifli particularly 
commended. He then wrote * * The Axt of Love , a poem «b- 
markable, notwithstanding its title, for puxity of sentiment; 
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and in 1709 imitaied Honce in an "Axt of Cookefy,"' iddch 
hepaUished, widi some letters to Dr. Lister. 

In 1710, he appeaied as a lorer of tiie charch, on the side 
of Sachererell; and was sopposed to hare concnired at least 
in the projection of ^The uaaniner." His eyes were open to 
all the Operations of whisgisin ; and he bestowed some stric- 
tores npon Dr. Kennet's adnlatofy somon at the foneral of the 
Dnke of Devonshire. 

"TheHistOT^ofdieHeathen6od&,'' a book composed fbr 

aehools, was wntten bv him in 1710. The work is osefiil, bitt 

might hare been prodoced withoot the powers of King. The 

nextjear, hebabbshed '^Rafinas," an historical essav; and 

a poem , intended to dispose the nation to think as he tLooght 

.. ofthe Dnke ofMailboroii^h and his adherents. 

^ In 1711, competence , if not plenty , was again pat into his 

power. He was, without the trouble of attendance, or the 

•mortifieation of a request, made gazetteer. S wift,^Veind, Prior, 

nnd öt|i6r men of the same party, bronght him the kej of the 

gasett^er's office. He was now again placed in(a profitable 

employment, and a^ain threw the benent away. *An Act of 

Insolvency made his onsiness at that time particolarly troable- 

ao^pie; and he woold not wait tili hnny snould be at an end, 

>bat apatiently resigned it, and retumed to his wonted in- 

•digence and amosements. 

One öf his amosements at Lambeth, where he resided^ was 
to mottify Dr. Tenison , the archbishop , by a public festivity 
on the surrender of Dnnkirk to Hill; an event with which 
Tenison's political bigotry did not suffer him to be delighted. 
Kmg'^as resolved to counteract his suUenness, andat the 
ezpense of a few barreis of ale filled the neighbourhood with 
honest merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health declined ; he grew weaker 
by degrees , and died on Christmasday. Though ^his life had 
not been without irregularity , his principles were pure and 
his death was pious. 

After this relation , it will be naturally supposed that his 
poems were rather the amusements of idleness than efforts of 
study; that he endeavoured rather to divert than astonish; that 
his tnoughts seldom aspired to sublimity; and that, if his yerse 
was easy and his images familiär, he attained what he desired. 
His purpose is to be meny ; but, perhaps , to enjo^ his mirth| 
it may be sometimes necessary to thixik well of bis opinions. 
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SPRAT. 



Thomas Sprat was bom in 1636, atTaUaton^inDevonshire, 
the son of a clergyman; and haTing been educated, as be teils 
of himself, not at W estminster or £ton, but at a little scbool hj 
the chnrch-yard «ide, becäme a commoner of Wadham College, 
in Oxford, in 1651; and, being chosen scholar next year, 

froceeded through the nsual aecademical course; ana, in 
657, became master of arts. He obtained a feUowship , and 
Gönunenced poet. 

In 1659, bis poem on the deathof Oliver was j^blished, 
with those of D^den and Waller. In bis dedication toDr. 
Wilkins, be appears a very willin^ and liberal encomiast/both 
of the living and the dead. He unplores bis patron*s excose 
ofbisverses^ both as falling'^so innnitelj below tbe fall and 
sublime e^enius of tiiat excellent poet w^o made this way of 
writing free of our nation," and being *^80 little equal and.^ 
proporaoned to tbe renown of a prince on whom they were 
written; such great actions and^lives deserving to De the 
subject of tbe noblest pens and most Divine pbansles." He 
|>roceeds; **Having so long experieneed your care and 
indulgence . and been formed , as it were , by your own bands, 
not to entitle you to any thing whicb my meanness prodi^t;^/ 
would be not only injustice, but sacrilege.'* 

Hepublished, thesameyear, apoem onthe *'Pla^e,jp£< 
Athens;" a subject of which it is not easy to say what eoiüd^ 
recommend it. To tbese be added afterwards a poem on M^ 
Cowley's death. • 

After the Restoration he tpok Orders, and by Cowley*». 
recommendation was made chaplain to the Duk6 of Backine* 
ham, whom he is said to have helped in writing V^TfiiEt 
Bebearsal." He was likewise chaplain to the ISSngi, 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins , at whose house be^an 
ihose phOosophical Conferences and inquiries whicb in tune 

groduced the Boyal Society, he was conseauently engaged 
I the same studies, and becaine one of the fellows ; and when, 
alter their incorporation, sbmething seemed necessaiy to 
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reconcile the public fo ihe new mstitation, he undertook tö 
write its history, whidi he pubUshed in 1667. This is one 
of the few books which «election of sentiinent and elegance 
of diction have been able to preserve, though written upon 
a snbject flox and transitory. '*The History of the Royal 
Society*' is now read, not with the wish to know what they 
were tiien doing, but how their transactions are ezhibited 
bySprat. 

In the next year hepublished " Observations on Sorbiere's 
Voyage into England , in a Letter to Mr. Wren." This is 
• worE not ill pmbrmed; bat perhaps rewarded with at least 
its fall Proportion ofpraise. 

lBlo68y he pnblishedOowley^s Latin poems, andpi^efixed 
inLatin the Lifo of the Author ; which he affcerwaords amplified. 
and placed before Cowley^s English works, whichjirere oy will 
eonunitted to his care. 

Ecdesiasttcal benefices now feil fast *apon him. In 1668^ 
liebecame a prebendary of Westminster, and had afterwards 
the chorch of St. Margaret, adjoinin^ to the Abbey. He was, 
in'1680.made canon of Windsor; in 1683, deanof Westminster; 
«ad in 1684, bishopof Rochester. 

-The coort having thos a Claim to his dilisenee and gratitade, 
be was required to write the history of t£e Rye-house Plot; 
aad in 168o, publised '^ A true Account andDeclaration of the 
horrid Conspird^ against the late King, his present Majesty 
andtiie present Government;*' a Performance which he thought 
oonyenient,^after the Revolution, to extenuate and excuse. 

The siame year, being derk of the closet to the King, he 
ipras made dean of the chapel-royal; and, the year afterwards, 
Ireceived the last proof oi bis master's confidence, by being 
appointed one of the commissioners for ecdesiastical affairs* 
Cm the critical day whentheDecIaration distinguished the true 
Sons of the church of England, he stood neuter, and j^ermitted 
it to be read at Westminster; but pressed none to violate his 
Cpnscience; and, when the Bishop of London was brought 
before >them, gave his voice in his favour. 

Thus far hesufferedinterest or obedience to carry him; but 
"fcirther he refused to go.' yHien hefound that the powers of 
the ecelesiastical commission were to be exercisea against 
those who had reifosed the Declaration, he wrote to the 
lords, and other'commbsioners, a formal profession of his 
unwillingness to exercise Ihat authorily any longer, and with- 
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drewhimselffromthem. After thej had read his letter, thejr 
adjoumed for six months, and scarcely eyer met afterwards. 

When King James was frighted away, and a new goyem- 
ment was to be settled, Sprat was one ofthose who considered, 
in a Conference, the great qjuestion, whether the crown was 
vacant, and manfully spoke in fayour of his old master. 

He complied, howeyer^ with the new establishment, and 
wasleftunmolested: bat, in 1692, a stränge attack was made 
lipon him by one Kobert Young and Stephen Blackhead, 
both men conyicted of infamons crimes, ana both, when tiie 
scheine was laid , prisoners in Newgate. These men drew up 
an association, in which thej whose names were subscribed 
dedared their resolution to restore King James, to seize the 
Princess of Orange, dead or aliye, and to be ready, with 
thirlT^ thousand men, tomeet King James when he shoold land. 
To this they put the names of Sancroffc , Sprat , Marlborongh, 
Salisbury. and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's name was 
obtained oy a fictitioos rennest, to which an answer in his 
own band was desired. His band was copied so well, that 
he confessed it might haye deceiyed himself: Blackhead, who 
had carried the Tetter, being sent again with a plausible 
message, was yery corions to see the house, and particularly 
importonate to belet into the stud^; ^here, as is supposed, 
he desired to leaye the association. This, howeyer, was 
denied him; and he dropped it in a flower-pot in the parlonr. 

Young now laid an information before the priyy-council; 
and, May 7, 1692, the Bishop was arrested, and kept at 
a messen^er's under a strict guard eleyen days. His nouse 
w.as searcned, and directions were giyen that the flower-pots 
should be inspected. Themessengers, howeyer, missed the- 
room in whicn the paper was left. Blackhead went tharefore 
a third time; and, finding his paper where he had ^£t it, 
brought it away. 

Tne Bishop, haying been enlarged, was, on June «the 
10thandl3th, examined again before- the priyy*council, and 
confronted with his accusers. Youn^ persisted, with the 
most obdurate impudence, aeainst the strengest eyidence; 
bnt the resolution of Blacknead hj degrees gaye way. Ther« 
remained at last no doubt of the Bishop's innocence, who, with 
ereatprudence and diligence,tracedtheproffress and detected 
uie characters of the two informers, andpublished an account 
of his own ezamination and deliyerance; whieh laade such jui 
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imprearioii opon Iiim, tiiat he commemorated it through life 
hy syearly aky of tlurnksgirin^. 

With what hope, or wbat interest, the TÜlains had con- 
trmd an accosation wfaich they most know themselves utteriy 
unabletoproye, was nerer diBCovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the qoiet exercise of his 
fimction. When the cause of Sacoeverell pal the public in com- 
motion,he honestly appeared among the friends of the church. 
He lived to his'seventy-niuthyear, and died Maj 20, 1713. 

Bumet is not yeiy fayourable to his memory; but he and 
Bumet were old riyiüs. On some public occasion they both 
preached before the House of Commons. There preyailed in 
those days an indecent custom : when the preacher touched 
anjr fayourable topic in a manner that deli^hted his audience, 
their approbation was expressed by a lona hum, continued in 
Proportion to their zeal or pleasure. When Bumet preached, 

gart of his congregation hummed so loudly and so long, that 
e sat down to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handker- 
chie£ When Sprat preached. he likewise was honoured with 
the like animatm^ hum; but ne stretched out his band to the 
congr^ation, andcried, ^'Peace, peace, Ipray you peace.*' 

Thislwas told in my youth by my father, an old man^ who 
had been no careless obseryer of the passases of those tunes. 

Bumet's sermon, says Salmon, was remanLable for sedition, 
«nd Sprat's for loyalty. Bumet had the thanks of the House; 
Sprat nad no thanks , but a good liyin^ from the King, which 
he said, was of as much yalue as the thanksi of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are, "The 
History of the Royal Society,*' " The Life öfCowley ," « The 
Answer to Sorbiere," "The History of the Bye- house Plot," 
"The Bdation of his own Examination," and a yolume of 
sermons. I haye heard it obsenred , with great iustness^ that 
eyery book is of a different kind , and that each Las its distinct 
and characteristical excellence. 

My business is only with his poems. He considered Cowley 
as a model; and supposed that, as he was imitated, ijerfection 
was approached. Nothing, therefore^ but Pindaric liberty 
was to be expected. There is in hi»fpw productions no want 
of such conceits as he thou^ht exceuent; and of those our 
judgment may be settled by tue first ^hat appears in his prais^ 
of Cromwell, where he says, that Cromwell*8 "fame, l&e 
man, will grow white as it grows old.** 
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HALIFAX. 



The Life of the Eabl of Halifax was properl]^ that of an 
artfiü and active statesman, employed in baiancinff parties, 
/Coatrivin^ expedients, and combating Opposition, and exposed 
to the yicissitudes of advancement ana degradation ; bat in 
this collection, poetical merit is the claim to attention: and 
the acoount whick is here to be expected may properly be 
proportioned not to his influence in tne state, mit to nis rank 
among the writers of verse. ' 

Chable^ Montague was.bom April 16, 1661, at Horton, in 
Northamptonshire, theson of Mr. Creorge Montague, a yoimrar 
8on öf the Earl of Manchester. He was educated first in tne 
countiy. andthenremoved to Westminster, where, inl677| 
he was cnosen ä klng's scholar , and recommended himself to 
Busby by his f elicity in extemporaTy epigrams. He contracted 
a yery intimate fHendship witn Mr. Stepnev ; and, in 1682, when 
Stepney was elected at Cambridge, the eiection of Montague 
being not to proceed tili the year followin^, he was afraid lest 
bjr being |)laced at Oxford he mi^ht be separated from 
his companiön, and therefore solicited to be removed to 
Cambridge,' withöut watting for the advalnta^es of anotiier 
year. ■ - '• ■ *' "■"'•■ 

It seems indeed time to'wish for a remoVal; for he was 
alreadya school-boyof one-and-twenty. . 

His i^lation, Dr. Moiita^ue, was then master of the colleee 
in which he wasplaced a felTow-commoner, and toök him untter 
his partikular care. Here he commenced an aequaintance with 
the great Newton ; which cqntinued through his life , and was 
at last attested by a legacy. 

In 1685, his yerses on the death of King Charles made such 
an Impression on the Earl of Doiiet, that he was invited to 
towii, and introdttced by ttiat iiniversal patrön io the other 
wits. In 1687, he jöuied with Prior in ^*The City Mouse, 
and tl^e Country Mouse ,**• ajt);^lesque off Dryden*s '^.Hind and 
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Panther." He signed the invitation to the Prince of Oranee, 
and säte in the Convention. He about the same time mamed 
the Countess Dowager of Manchester, and intended to have 
taken Orders; but afterwards, altering his purpose. he 
pnrchased for 1,500/. the place of one of the Clerks of the 
connciL 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of theBoynQy. 
bis patron, Dorset, introduced him to King WiUiam, with this 
ezpression: — "Sir-, I have brought a mouse to wait on your 
Majestv." To Trhich the King is said to have replied, "jTou 
do well to put me in the way of making a man of him;'*' and 
ordered bim a pension of fiye hundred pounds. This stoiy, 
however current, seems to have been made after the event. 
The King*s answer implies aj greater acquaintance with our 
pröverbial and faniiliar dici;{<m than King William could 
possiblv häve attained. 

In i691, being member of tiie Hou^e of Commons, he 
argvped warmly in favour of a law -to grant the assistance of 
cp^sel in trlals for high treason; and, in the midst of his 
spee^li fallin'^ into some conf usiön, was for awhile silent; but, 
recovering himself, observed^ " how rea^onable it was tö allow 
epiinsiel to men called as cnminals before a court of justice, 
when?!t äppeared how müch the presence of that aa^embly 
cojodil^&dbncert one of their own bodyA 

After this he rose fast into honours and employmentSybeinff 
inade one of the commissioners of the Treasury, a^'d; called 
töJIthe privy-counciL In 1^94, he beeame chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and the next jear engag^d in the great attempt of 
the recoinage, which was in two years happüj completed. 
In 1696, he projected the genei^l ^d, and raised the credit 
of the Exdiequer; and, after in^uirv eonceming a grant of 
Irish crown-lands, it was detenninea bv a vote of the Com- 
mons, that Charles Montaguie, £sg. had aeserved his Majesty*s 
avomr. Ijp. 1698, being adyanced to the first commission of 
e. Treasuxy , he was appointed one of the regency in the 
King;> absence: the. next year he was made auditor of the 
Exenequer, and the year after created Baron Halifax. He 
was, howeyer.. impeäched by the Commons; but.the articles 
were dismissea by^ die Lordß. 

At the accession of Queen Anne he was dismissed irom the 
cooncü: and in the first parliament of her reign was again 
attacked by the Commons, and again escaped oy the protec- 
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Thb Life of the Earl of Haufax was properl^ that of an 
artfbl and aetiTe statesman, employed in baiancine parties, 
eoatrivin^ expedients, and combating Opposition, and exposea 
to the yicisaitudes of advancement and degradation ; bat in 
this eottection, poeücal merit is the claim to attention: and 
the acconnt which is here to be expected maj properly be 
proportioned not to his influence in tne state , Imt to nis rank 
among the writers of rene. 

ChiABLss MoNTAGUE was born April 16, 1661, at Horton, in 
Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. George Montage, a yowim 
EKm of the Earl of Manchester. He was educated first in tiie 
eoantij. and then removed to Westminster, where, in 1677| 
he was cnosen a kin^s scholar , and recommended himself to 
Basby by his felicity m extemporair epigrams. He contracted 
a Teiy intimate friendship witn Mr. Stepnev ; and, in 1682, when 
Stepney was elected at Cambridge, the «ection of M^mtMie 
being not to proceed tül the year foUowing, he was afiraid fest 
b^ being ]>laced at Oxfbra he mi^t oe separated from 
bis companion, and thcreibre solieited to be remoTcd to 
Cambridge, withont waiting for the adrantages of anotiier 
year. 

It senns indeed time to wish ibr a remoTal; fo he was 
ihreadr« schooUbov of one>and-twenty. 

^ relation« Dr.* Montasoe, was then master of the edO^ 
in which he wasplaced a feUow^commoner, and took bim nnoer 
bisparticnlarcare. Here he commenced an acyiaintance with 
the greal Kewton« which continned throoi^ his life, and was 
al b^ attesied by a legacr. 

In 1685« hisTmesondiedeathofKmgChailesraadesii^ 
an Impression on the Earl of Dorset « tbiä he was inrited tp 
town« and introdoced br that nnirmai patrön io Üie other 
wits. In 16:^. he joineSl with Prkr in ^The CSty Moose, 
••düieQQwtiyMoase)** abvackiqM^SfeTdn^^ ^Hindand 
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Panther." He signed the invitation to the Prince of Oran^. 
and säte in the Convention. He about the same time mamed 
the Countess Dowager of Manchester, and intended to have 
taken Orders; but afterwards, altering his purpose. he 
pnrchased for 1,500/. the place of one of the Clerks oi the 
connciL 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of theBoynQy. 
bis patron, Dorset, introduced him to King William, with thui 
ezpresslon: — ^'Sir^ I have bronght a mause to wait on your 
Majestv." To rrhich the King is said to have replied , "jTou 
do well to put me in the way of making a man of him;'*' and 
ordered bim a pension of five hundred pounds. This stoiy, 
however current, seems to h^ve been made affcer the event. 
The King*8 answer implies a^ greater ac<|uaintance with our 
pröverbi^ and familiär dictjim than King William could 
|>088iblv häve attained. 

In i691, being member of Ihe House of Commons, he 
argued warmly in favour of a law io grant the assistance of 
Cp^sel in trläls for high treason; and, in the midst of his 
spee^fallinf^intosomeconfusiön, was for awhile silent; but, 
recovering hmiself, observed^ ^^ how rea^onable it was tö allow 
epmu^l to men called as cnminals before a court of justice, 
whenrit äppeared how müch the presence of that aa^embly 
QQ^im^toncert one of their own body/^ 

After this he rose fast into honours and employments,beinff 
made one of the commissloners of the Treasury, a^'d; called 
toJIthe privy-counciL In IB94:, he beeame chancellör of the 
Exchequer; and the n^Et year engag^d in the great attempt of 
the recoinage, which was in two years happüy completed. 
In 1696, he projected the general. mnd , and raised the credit 
of the ilxchequer; and, after in^ulry conceming a grant of 
Irish crown-lands, it was determinea bv a vote of the Com- 
mons, that Charles Montaguß, £sg. had aeseryed his Majesty's 
avonr. lüiL 1698, being advanced to the first commission of 
Ä. Treasury, he was appointed one of the regency in the 
King^s absence: the next year he was made auditor of the 
£x(£equer, and the year after created Baron Halifax. ^ He 
was, howeyer.. impeached by the Commons; but ^ the artides 
were dismissea b^ the Lord^. 

At the accession of Queen Anne he was dismissed iroin the 
eonndl: and in the 6rst parliament of her reisn was again 
attacked by the Commons , and again escaped oy the protec- 
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tion of the Lords. In 1704, he wrote an answer to Bromley'g 
Speech against occasional conformily. He headed the inqüury 
into the danger of the church. In 1706, he proposed and 
negotiated the Union of Scotland; and when the Elector of 
H^over had received the garter, after the act had passed 
for securing the protestant succession , he was appointed to 
carry the ensigns of the order to the electoral court. He säte 
as one of the judges of Sacheverell; but voted for a mild sen: 
tence. Being now no longer in favour, he contrived to obtain 
a writ for summoning the Electoral Prince to parliament as 
duke of Cambridge. 

At the Queen's death he was appointed one of the i^egents.; 
and\at the accession of George I. was made Earl of Halifax, 
knight of the garter, and first commissioner of the treasmy, 
with a grant to bis nephew of the reversion of the auditorship 
of the Exchequer. More was not to be had, and this he kept 
but a little wnile: for, on thei9.thof May, 1715, hedied of 
aumflammationofhisiung«. 

Of him V who from a poet becapne a patron of poets , it will 
be readily believed that^tlie works woiud not miss of celebra- 
tion. Addisson began to praise j»ia<early, and was foUowed 
oraccompaniedbyother poets: p^r]|^aps by almost all, except 
Swift and Pope, who forbore to flatter him in bis life, 
and after bis death spoke of him, Swift with sli^ht cen- 
sure, and Pope, in the character of Bufo, with acnmoniouf 
contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, "fed with dedications :" for Tickell 
affirms that no dedication was unrewarded. To Charge all 
unmerited praise with the guilt of flattery, and to suppose 
that the encomiast always Knows and feels the falsenoods 
of bis assertions, is surely to discover ^eat ignorance of 
human nature and human life. In determinations dependii^ 
not on rules, but on experience and comparison, judgment is 
alwajs, in some degree, subject to s^ection. Very near to 
admiration is the wish to adniire. 

Eveiy man willingly gives value to the praise which he 
receives , and considers the sentence passed m bis favour ai 
the sentence of discemment. We admire in a friend that 
onderstanding which selected ue for confidence ; we admiie 
more, in a patron, that judj^ent which, insteadof scattering 
bounty indiscriminately , directed it to us ; and , if the patron 
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be aa author, those performances which gratitude forbids us 
to blame, affection will easily dispose us to ezalt. 

To these prejudices, hardlj culpable, interest adds a 
power always operating, though not always, because not 
willingly, perceived. The modesty of praise wears ^adually 
away ; andperhaps the pride of patronage may be m time so 
increased, tnat modest praise will no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practisedupon Halifax, which 
he would never have known , had he no otner attractions than 
those of his poetry, of which a short time has withered the 
beauties. It woiüd now be esteemed no honour, by a con- 
tributor to the monthly bundles of verses , to be told , that , in 
strains either familiär or solemn, he aings like Montague. 
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PABKELL. 



Th8 life of Dr. Pjlknsll is a task ^wliicfi I sHouId rert 
willinglj declme, Bince it has been lately written by <3k>lch 
gmith, a man of such variety of powen, aind such felicitjrof 

gerformance, that he always seemed to do best thät wnich 
e was doing; a man who had the art pf being minute without 
tediousness, and general withoütconifusion; whose language 
was copious without exuberance; ezact without constraint, 
and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would teil again? 
I have made an abstract from his larger narrative ; andhave 
this gratification from my attempt, that it gives me an op- 
portunity of paying due tribute to the memory of Goldsmitibu 

To yaQ yigas iW« d'avovxcov, 

Thomas Parnell was the son of a commonwealthsman of 
thesamename, who, at the Bestoration , left Consleton, in 
Cheshirel, where the family had been established for several 
centuries. and settling in Ireland, purchased an estate , which, 
with his lands inCheshire, descended to the poet, who was 
bom in Dublin , in 1679; and, after the usual educaüon at a 
grammar-school, was, at the age of thirteen, admittedinto 
the College, where, in 1700, he became matter ofarts; and 
was the same year ordained a deacon, though under tiie 
canoncial a^e, by a dispensation from the Bishop of Derry. 

About tnree years afterwards he was made a priest; and 
in 1705. Dr. Ashe, thebishop ofClogher, conferred upon him 
the arcndeaconiy of Clogher. About the same year ne mar- 
ried Mrs. Anne Minchin, an animable lady, by whom he 
had two sons, who died young, and a daughter who long 
survived him. 

At the ejection of the whigs, in the end of Queen Aime*8 
rei gn, Pamell was persuaded to change his party, not without 
much censure from those whom he forsook, and was received 
by the new ministry as a valuable reinforcemeixt When the 
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Earl of Oxford was told that Dr.,Parnell walted among tibo 
crowd in the outer room , he went, by the persuafiiion of , SwifL 
with his treasurer's staffln ins band, to inquire for bim, and 
to bid bim welcome; and, as may be inferred froin, Pope'« 
dedication, admitted bim as a favourite qompanlon to bis 
convivial hours: but, as it seems often to baye bappened in 
tbose times to me favourites of tbe great,' witbout attentipo 
to bis fortune, wbicb, boweyer, was in no great need of im* 
provement 

Pamell, wbo didnot want ambition or vanity, wi^s de- 
sirous to make bimself eonspicuous, and to shevr^ bow wortby 
he was of bigb preferment. As he ibougbt bimself auaUfied 
to become a populär preacber , he displayed bis etpcution 
witb great success in tne pülpitsof London; buttbe Queen's 
death puttmg an end tö bis expeetations, abated bis diligence; 
and Pope represents bim as falling froin thät time into in- 
tempjßrance of wine. Tbat in bis latter life he wa^ too much 
a lover of tbe bottle, is not denied; but I bare beard it imr 
puted to a cause more likely to obtain forgiveness from« 
mankind — tbe untimelj death of a darline son ; or, as other^' 
teil, tbe loss of bis wife^ who died (1712) in tbe ixudst of bic^^ 
expectations. ., 

He was now to derive every future addition to bis prefer- 
ments from bis personal interest witb bis private Mends , and 
he was not long unregarded« .He was warm^y xecommended 
by Swift to Arcbbisbop King, wbo gare bim a tprebend in 
1713: and in May, 1716, presented nim to ibe yicarage of 
Finglass, in tbe dioceseof Dublin, worth four bundr^ pounds 
a year. Such notice, from such a man, inclines me to nelieve, 
tiiat tbe vice of wbicb he bas been accused was pot gross, ör 
.notnotorious. ,!. 

But bis prosperity did not last long. His end, wbatev^ 
was its cause, was now approaching. He enjoyed bis prefer- 
•ma;kt little more tbana^vear; for in July, 171T, in bistbirty-' 
eighth yea)r,.be,iiied at Cnester, on bis Way to Ireland. 

He seems to bare been one of those poets wbo take deligbt 
in writing. He contributed to the papers of tbat time, and 
probably publisbed more than be owned. He left mainr com- 
positions bebind bim, of wbicb Pope selec^ed those which be 
.tboughtbest,. anddedicated tbem to the £arlof Oxford. Of 
these Goldsmith nas c^ven an opinion , and bis criticism it is 
geldom safe to contraaict He bestows just praise üpon ** The 
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ßigeofWoman '' "TheFairy Tale," and " The Pervigüium 
Veneriff;" but nas very properly reiharked, tbat m "The 
Battle of Mice and Frogs," the Greek names havö not in 
English their original effect. 

He teils US, that "The Book-Worm" is borrowed from ' 
Beza; but he should hareadded, With modern applications: 
and, when he discovers that "Gay Bacchus" is translated 
firom Augurellüs , he ought to have remarked that the latter 
part is purely Pameirs. Another poem, "When Sprinf . 
comes on ," is, he says, taken from the Frehch. I would ado, 
that the description of barrenness, in his verses to Pope, was 
borrowed from Secundus: but, lately searching for the pas- 
sa^e, which I had fonnerljr read, I could not find it. The 
**Nightpiece on Death" is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith * 
to Gray s " Church- Yard ; " but , in my opinion , Gray has the 
advantage of dignity, variety, and ori^nality of sentimeüt 
He observes, that the story of the "Hennit" is in More*B 
" Dialoges " and Howell's " Letters ," and supposes it to have 
been onginally Arabian. 

Gol£mith has not taken any notice of the "Elegy to the 
old Beauty," which is perhaps the meanest; nor of the 
^* Allegory on Man," the happiettofPamell's Performances; 
the hint of the "Hymn to Contentment" I suspect to have 
been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The.general character of Pamell^r is not great extent of 
comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little that appeais 
still less is his own. His praise must be derived from thö easy 
sweetness of his diction : m his verses there is more hapniness 
than pains ; he is sprightly without effort, and al ways deughts, • 
though he never ravishes; every thing is proper, 'yet eveiy 
thing seems casual. If there is some appearanceof elabora- 
tioh*^in the "Hermit," the narrative , as it is less airr^, isless 
plea^ng. Of his other compositions it is impossible to stejr 
whether they are the productions of natnre, so excellent as 
not to want the help of art , or of art so refined as to resemhie ^ 
nature. 

This triticism relates only to the pieces published by Po]^ 
Of the large appenda^es, which 1 find in the last edition, 
I can onl^ say, that I know not whence they came, nor have 
ever inqmred whithet they are going. Th^ stand upon'ihe 
f aith of the Compilers. 
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GARTH. 



Samuel Gabth wajs of a good family in YorksMre, and £rom 
Bome school in bis own country beeame a student at Peter- 
house , in Cambridge . where he resided tili he beeame doetor 
of physic on July 7tn , 1691. He was examined before the 
College, at London^ on March the 12th, 1691-2, and admitted 
fellow Jone 26th , 1693. He was soon so mucn distin^uished 
by ins conversation and aceomplishments, as to obtain very 
extensive practice; and^ if a pamphlet ofthose times may be 
credited , had the favour and confidence of one party, as 
Badcliffe had of the other. 

He is 'always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; and it 
ifl just to suppose that his desire of helping the helpless dis- 
posed him to so much zeal for the Dispensary; an under- 
taking, of which some aecount, however short, is proper to be 
given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physicians have 
had more learning than the other faculties , I will not stay to 
inquire: but, I believe, every man has found in physicians 
great liberality and dignity of sentiment, very prompt effusion 
of beneficence , and willingness to exert a lucrative art where 
there ia no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this character, the 
College of Physicians, in Jmy, 1687, published an edict, 
requiring all the fellows , candidates , andlicentiates, to give 
gratoitous advice to the neighbonring poor. 

This edict was sent to the conrt of aldermen; and, a 
qnestion being made to whom the appellation of the poor 
gnould be extended , the College answered , that it shonld be 
sujfficient to bring a testimonial from the clergyman officiating 
in the parish where the patient resided. 

After a year's experience, the physicians found their 
cbarity frustrated by some malignant Opposition , and made, 
to a great degree, vain by the nigh price of physic; they 
theretbre voted , in August, 168$ , that the laboratory of the 

John9on''8 Livei* /• '22 
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College shonld be accommodated to tbe preparation of medi- 
dne^^and anothcr room pjrc^ared for tneir reception*, and 
that 'the contributors to tiie expense should manage the 
#ai?ity. 

' " Xt was now expected, tbat tbe apotbecaries would bare 
illidertaken tbe care of providing medicines; but tbe^ took 
anotber course. Tbinking tbe wbole design pemicious to 
tbeir interest, ^be^ endeavoured to raise a factiou agalnst it in 
tbe College, aud round some pbysicians mean enoagb to solidt 
^tbeir patronage, by betraying to tbem tbe counsels of tbe 
College. The greater part, however, enforced by a neg^ «dict. 
in 16&, tbe former order of 1687, and sentit to tbe i^ayoiCiana 
aldermen, wbo appointed a committee to treatwithtUei Col- 
lege, and settle tbe mode of adminbtering tbe cbacity. 

It was desired by tbe aldermen, tbat tbe testimonialB of 
cburcbwardens and overseers sbould be Admitted; and tbat 
all bired servants, and all apprentices to handicraftsmen, 
sbould be considered as poor. Tbis likewise.was granted hy 
tbe College. 

It was tben considered wbo sbould distribute tbe medi- 
cines, and wbo sbould siettle their prices. Tbe physicians 
procured some apotbecaries to undertake tbe dispensation, 
and offered tbat tbe warden and Company of tbe apotbecaries 
sbould adjust tbe price. This offer was rejected ; and the 
apotbecaries wbo bad' engäged to assist tbe ßbarity were con- 
sidered as traitors to the Company, threatened witb^•ibe 
imposition to troublesome offices , and detetred £i:om the Per- 
formance of their engagements. The apotbecaries yej^äred 
upon public Opposition, and presented a kind of remonstrance 
.a^ainst tbe design to the committee of tbe city, Khich the 
pbysicians condescended to confute ; and at last the traders 
ssem to have prevailed among the sonsof trade; for tbepro- 
posal of the College baving been considered, a paper oi 
approbation was drawn up, but postponed and forgotten. 

Tbe pbysicians still persisted; and in 1696 a subscription 

^ was raised oy tbemselves, accordiog to an agreement prefized 

to the Dispensary. Tbe poor were. for a time , supphed witli 

medicines ; for how long a time , I know not. The medicinal 

^cbarity, like otbers, began witn ardour, but soon remitted. 

and at last died ^adually away. 

About the tune of the subscription begins the action o: 
'* The Dispensary/* The poem, as its subject was present anc 
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populär, ,co-operated "wiüi.the passions and prejudices then 
prevalent) and with such auxitiaries to its intrmsicmerit , was 
universally and liberallj applauded. . It was on the side of 
charij^ against the in&igues of interest, and of regulär 
leaming against iicentious' Usurpation of medical authority, 
and waä: therefore naturaily favoured by those who read and 
can judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth spoke that which is now called the Harveictn 
Oration^. which the authors of the ^^Biographia** mention 
with ittore praise than the passage quoted in their notes will 
fuUy justify. Garth, speaking of the mischiefs done by quacks, 
ha^ these expressions: — ^^Non tarnen telis vulnerat ista 
agyrtarum colluvies, sed theriaca quadam magis perniciosa, 
■non pyrio, sed pulvere nescio quo exotico certat, nonglobulis 
plumbeis, sed pilulis seque lethalibus interficit." Tnis was 
certainly thougnt fiue by the Author , and is still admired by 
•iiis biographer. In October , 1702 , he became one of the cen- 
sors of the College. 

Garth , being an active and zealous whig , was a member 
of the Kit-cat dub, and, by consequence, familiarly known to 
all the great men of that denomination. In 1710, wh^i the 
govemment feil into other hands , he writ to Lord Godolphin^ 
on bis dismission , a short poem , which was criticised in the 
^^Examiner,^' and so successfuUy either defended or excused 
by Mr. Addison, that. for the sake of the vindication, it ought 
to be preserved. 

At the acccssion of the present family his merJtB^were 
acknowled^cd and rewardcd. He was knighted with the 
sword of his hero , Marlborou^h ; and was made physidan in 
ordinaiy to the King, and physician^eneral to the army. 

He äien undertook an edition of Ovid's ^' Metamorphoses,*' 
translatedby several hands, whicbhe recommended by a pre- 
face , written with more ostentation than ability : his notions 
are half-formed , and his materials immethodically confused. 
This was his last work. He died Jan. 18, 1717-1ö, and was 
buried at Harrow-on-the-hill. 

His personal character seems to hare been social and 
liberal. He communicated himself through a very wide extent 
of acquaintance; and though firm in a party, at a time when 
firmness included virulence , yet he imparted his kindness to 
those who were not supposed to favour his principles. He 
was an early encourager o^ Pojpe ) and was ali once the ^end 
\ s. . '■■ y-H^h . -22* .' 
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of Addison and of Granville. He is accosed of voluptuousness 
and irreligion; and Pope , who says, '^ that if ever there was 
a good Christian, withont knowing himself to be.so, it was 
Dr. Garth," seems not able to deny what he is angry to hear, 
and loath to confess. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced, that Garth 
died in the communion of the church of Borne , haying been 
privately reconciled. It is observed by Lowthj that tnereis 
less distance than is thought between scepticism and x)opeiT: 
and that a mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, wilnngly 
seeks repose in the bosom of an infallible chnrch. 

His poetry has been praised at least equally to its merit 
In ^' The Dispensary " tnere is a strain of smooth and free 
versification; but few lines are eniinently elegant. Ko pas- 
sages fall below medioerity, and few rise much above it. The 
plan seems formed without just proportion to the subjeet: the 
means and end have no necessary connexion. Resnel, in his 
preface to Pope*s Essay, remarks, that Garth exhibits no 
oiscrimination of characters; and that what any one says 
might, with equal propriety, have been said by another. 
The general design is, perhaps, open to criticism; but the 
eomposition can seldom be charged with inaccuraey or 
negbgence. The Author never slumbers in self-indulgence; 
his füll vigour is always exerted; scarcely a line is left un- 
finished ; nor is it easy to find an expression used by constraint, 
or a thought imperfectly expressed. It was remarked by 
Pojpe, that "The Dispensary" had been corrected in every 
edition, and that every change was an improvement. It ap- 
pears. nowever, to want something of poetical ardour, and 
something of general delectation; and, therefore, since it 
has been no lonser supported b v accidental and intrinsic po- 
polarity , it has been scarcely able to support itself. 
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KOWE. 



NicHOLis BowE was bom at Little Beckford, inBedfordr 
shire , in 1673. His family had long possessed a considerable 
estate, with aj^od house. at Lambertoun, in Devonshite. 
His ancestor, &om whom he descended in a direct line, re? 
ceived the arms borne by his descendants for his bravery in 
the Holj War. His father, John Rowe, who was the first 
that quitted his paternal acres to practise any part of profit, 
professed the law, and published Benlow's and Dallison^s 
"Reports" in the reign of James the Seeond , when in Opposi- 
tion to thenotions, tnen diligently propagated, of dispensing,. 
power, he ventured to remark how low his authors rated the 
prerogative. Hejwas made a serjeant, and died Aprü 30, 1692.; 
He was buriedin the Temple church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school, at Highgate; 
and, being afterwards removed to Westminster, was, at 
twelye years , chosen one of the Ein^*s scholars. His tnaster 
was Busby, who suffered none of nis scholars to le't their 
powers lie useless ; and his exercises in several langua^es are 
Said to have been written with uncommon degrees of excel- 
lence , and yet to have cost him very little labour. 

At sixteen he had , in his father's opinion , made advances 
in leaming sufficient to qualify him for the study of law, and . 
was entered a student of the Middle Temple, wnere for some 
time he read Statutes and reports with proficiency propor* 
tionate to the force of his mind, which was already such that 
he endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a series of pre* 
cedents , or collection or positive precepts, but as a system of. 
rational govemment, and imparüal justice. < . 

Whenhewasnineteen, he was, by the deathof his father, 
lef t more tO' his owtf direction, and probably firom that timei 
sufFered law gradually to give way to poetry, At twenty^five 
he produeed " The Ambitious Step-mother / ' which was re- 
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ceived with so much favour, that he deroted himself from tHat 
time whoUy to elegant literature. 

His next trageay ri702) was " Tamerlane," in which, nnder 
the name of Tamerlane, he intcnded to characterise King 
William, and Lewis the Fourteenth under Bajazet. The 
virtues of Tamerlane seem to hare been arbitrarily assigned 
Um by^ his Poet^'for I know not that Mstory gives any otheF 
quaUties than ttiose which make a conqueror. The fashion, 
howei^er, of the time was, to accumulate upon Lewis all th'ät 
can raise horror and dctestation; and whatever good was 
withheld from him, that it might not be thrown away, was 
bestowed upon King William, 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valuedmost, and that 
which probably, by thie help of political auxiliaries, excited 
most a{)plaase; but occasional poetry must often content 
itself with occasional praisc. ^* Tamerlane" has for a long 
time been acted only once a year, on the night whenKing 
William landed. Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over : 
and it now gratifies neitner zeal nor malice to see him painted 
with aggravated features , like a Saracen upon a si^. 

" Tne Fair Penitent ," his next production (1703), is one of 
the most pleasing tragedies on thestage, whereit%tillkee|)k 
its tums of appearing, and probably will long^ keep th^; 
for there is scarcely any work of any poet at on<5e so mterest- 
ing hj the fable , and so delightfiil by the \a.npia.se, The 
story is domestic , and therefore easily received by the Imagi- 
nation, and assimilated to common life; the diction is ex- 
quisitely harmonious, and soft or sprigntly as occasiön re- 
quires. 

The character of Lothario seems'to have beenexpanded by 
Richardson into Lovelace; but he has excelled h]» original in 
the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario , with gaiety which 
cannot be hated, and bravery whioh eannot De despised, 
retains too much of the spectator^s kindness. It was m the 

§ower of Richardson alone to teach us at once esteem and 
etestation, |to make virtuous resentment overpower all the 
benevolence which wit, elegance^ and courage, naturally 
ezcite ; and to lose at last the hero m the villain. 

The fifth act is not equal to the former; the event» of the 
drama are exhausted , and little remains but to talk of what 
is past. It has been observed , that the title of the play does 
not sufficiently correspond with the behaviour of Calista ^ wha 
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at last sheWs no evident si^s of repentance, bat may be 
reasonably suspected of feeling pain from detection rather 
thanfromgailt, and|expressesmore shame than sorrow, and 
more rage than shame. 

His next (1706) was "Uljrsses;" which, with the common 
fate of mythological stofies ^ is now g enerally neglected. We 
have been too early acquainted witn the poetical heroes , to 
expect any pleasure from their reVival; to shew them , as tney 
have aÜ^ady been shewn , is to disgust by repetition;: to give 
themmßwqualities, or new adventures, is to offend I/7 vimat- 
ing reeeived notions. >. 

"Jhj? Royal Convert" (1708) seems to have a better claim 
to longevity. The fable is drawn from an obscure and bar- 
baro^s.age, to which fictions are more easily and properly 
adapted, for when objects are imperfectly seen, they easily 
take ^orms* from imagmation. The scene lies among our an- 
cestors in our own country , and therefore very easily catches 
Attention. Bodogune is a personage truly tragical, of high 
spirit , and violent passions , great with tempestuous dignity, 
«nd wicked with a soul that would have been heroic if it had 
been virtuous. The motto seems tp teil , that this play was 
not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what bis characters re- 
quire. In " Tamerlane there is some ridiculous mention of 
the God of Love; and Rodogune, a savage Saxon, talks of 
Venus j and the eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter. 

The play discovers its own date , by a prediction of the 
Union, in Imitation of Cranmer^s prophetic promises to Henry 
Äe £i§h ;h. The anticipated blessings of union are not very 
naturailyintroduccd , norVery happilv expressed. 

He once (1706) tried to'^change nis band. He ventured on 
a comedy , and prodüced " The Biter;" with which, though it 
was unvafourably treated by the audience, he was himself 
delighted; for he is said to nave säte in the house lau^hing 
with great vehemence , whenever he had , in his own opmion, 
prodüced a jest But, finding that he and the public nad no 
gympathy of mirth , he tried at lighter sccnes no more. 

After, "The Royal Convert" (1714) appeared "Jane 
Shore." written , as its Author professes , m Imitation of Shcük-» 
meares style. In what he thought himself an Imitator of 
Shakspeare, it is not easy to conceive. The numbers, the 
diction, the sentiments, and the conduct, every thing ki 
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which Imitation can consist, are remote in the utmost desree 
from the manner of Shakspeare , whpse dramas it resembles 
onl^ as it is an English story , and as some o^the persona have 
their names in history. Tnis play, consisting cniefly of do- 
inestic scenes and pnvate distress, lays hold üpon the heart 
The wife is forgiven because ehe repents, and tn€ husbandis 
honoured because he forgives; This , therefore , ia one of 
those pieces which we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy (1715) was "Lady Jane Gray." This 
subject liad been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose papers were 
piit intoßowe's hands such as he describes them in his preface» 
Tlus plUy has likewise sunk into obllvion. From this time he 
gave nottdng more to the stage. 

Bein^, by a competent fortune, exempted from any ne-* 
cessity of combating his inclination, he never wrote in dis- 
tress, and therefore does not appear to have ever written in 
haste. His works were finished to his own approbation, and 
bear few marks of negligence or hurry. It is remarkable, that 
Ins prologues and epilogues are all his own , though he some- 
times supplied others; he afforded help , but did not solicit it 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted with 
Shakspeare. and acquaintance produced veneration, he 
undertook (1709) an edition of his works , from which he 
neither received much praise , nor seems to have expected it : 
yet, I beiieve, those who compare itwith former copies will 
£nd that he has done more than he promised; and that, with- 
out the pomp of notes or boasts of criticism , many passages 
are happily restored. He prefixed a life of the author, such 
astradition, thenälmoste^miring, couldsupply, and a pre- 
face ; which cannot b'e ^alcf to discover much profiindity of 
Penetration. He at least contributed to the popularity oi his 
author. 

He was willing enough to improve his ibrtune by other 
arts than poetry. He was under-secretary loi three years 
when the Duke of Queensberry was secretair of state,- and 
afterwards applied to the Earl of Oxford for some public 
employment. Oxford enjoined him to study Spanish: and 
when , some time afterwards , he came again , and said tnat he 
had mastered it, dismissed him with this congratulation: 
" Then, Sir, I enrj you the pleasure of reading 'I^nQuizote* 
in the original." 
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This storyps sufficienthr attested; but why Oxford, who 
desired to be thought a favourer of literature , should thus 
insult amanof acsknowledgedmerit^ orhowRowe, who was 
80 keen a whig, that he did not willingly converse with men of 
the opposite party , could ask preferment from Oxford, it is not 
now possible ta discover. Pope , who told the story , did not 
say on what occasion the advice was given ; and , though he 
ownedRowe's disappointment, doubted whether any injury 
was intendjed him , but thought it rather Lord Oxford's odd 
way. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through the rest 
of Queen Anne' s reign; but the time qame at last when he 
found kinder friends. At the accession of King George he 
was made poet-laureat; I am afraid by the ejection of poor 
Nahum Tate^ who (1716) died in the Mint, where he was foroed 
to seek shelter by extreme poverty. He was made likewise 
one of the kind-surveyors of the customs of the portof London. 
The Prince of Wales ehose him clerk of his Council; and the 
Lord Chancellor Parker, as soon as he received the seals, 
appointed him, unasked, secretary of the presentations. Such 
an accumulationof employments undoubtedlyproduced a very 
considerable revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of Lucan's * * Pharsa- 
Ka," which hadbeen published in the Miscellanies , and doubt- 
less received many praises, he undertook aversion of thewhole 
work, which he uved to finish , but not to publish. It seems 
to have been printed under the care ofDr. Welwood, who 
prefixed the atithor'« life , in which i» contained the following 
c^ar acter: 

" As to his person, it was gracefui and well made : his face 
if^^ular, a^id of a manly beauty. As Ins soul was well lodged, 
80 its rational and animal faculties excelled in a high degree. 
He had a quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and 
a large compass of thought with singular dexterity and 
easiness in making his thoughts to be understood. He was 
master ofmost parts of polite leaming, especially the classical 
authors , both Greek and Latin^ understood the French , Ita- 
iian, and Spanish languages; and spoke the first fluently, aad 
theothertwotpieriaVLywelL ' 

"He had. likewise read most of the Greek and Boman 
histories in their original languages, and most that are written 
inEnglish, French, It^lian^ and Spanish. He had a good 
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tast6 in pbüoBophy ; and , havin^ a firm impression of relig^on 
t^n bis mind, ne took great delight in divinity and ecclesias- 
tical history, in both which he made great advances in the 
times he retired into the country, which were frequent. He 
expressed , on all occasions , bis füll persuasion of tne tratb of 
revealed religion; and, being a sincere member of the 
establisbed cnnrch bimself, he pitied, but condemned not, 
tbose that dissented from it. He abhorred the principles of 
persecating men upon the aceountof their opinions in religion; 
and, being strict in bis own, he took it not npon him to censnre 
tbose of another persuasion. His conversation was pleasant, 
witty , and leamed , without the least tineture of affectation 
or pedantry; and his inimitable manner of diyerting and 
enlivening the Company, made it impossible for any one io bö 
out of bumour when he was in it. Envy and detraction seemed 
to be entirely foreign to his Constitution ; and whatever provo- 
cations he met with at any time , he passed them over without 
the least thought of resentment or revenge. As Homer had a 
Zoilus, so Mr. Kowe had sometimes his; for there were not 
wanting malevolent people, and pretenders to poetry too, 
that would now and then bark at his best perfonhances; but 
be was conscious of his own genius , and nad so much good-* 
nature as to forgive them; ndr could be ever be t^"pted to 
return them an answer. . , 

" The love of learning and poetry made him not thelcM fit 
for business , and nobody applied himself closer to it , wben it 
required bis attendance. The late Duke of Queensb^rf , 
wben he was secretary of stateV nnade him-bis se<$retary for 
public affairs ; and when that truly grca,t jnan came to knew 
him well, he was never so pleased as when Mr. Rowe wa« iii his 
Company. After the Duke's death, all avenues were stopped 
to bis preferment; and, during the rest ofthat reign, be passed 
his time with the muses and his books, and sometimes the 
conversation of his friends. 

** When he had Just got to be easy in his fortune , and was 
in a fair way to make it better , deatn swept him away , and in 
him deprived the world of one of the best men, as well as one 
of the oest geniuses' of the age« He died like a Christian and 
a philosopher, in charity with all mankind, and with an 
absolute resignation to the will of God. He kept up his good- 
humour to the last; and took leaveof his wife and fnends, 
immediately before bis last agony , with the same tranquillity 
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of mind , and the same indifference for life , as though he had 
been upon taking but a short joumey. He was twice married: 
first to a daughter of Mr. Parsons, one of the auditors of the 
revenue ; and afterwards to a daughter of Mr. Devenish , of a 

ood family in Dorsetshire. By the first he had a son ; and 
the second a daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane; 

e died the sixth of December , 1718 , in the fortj-fifth year of 
his age; and was buiied the nineteenth of the same month in 
Westminster Abbey , in the aisle where many of our English 
pöets are interred, over against Chaucer, his body beine 
att^nded by a select number of his Mends , and the Dean and 
choir officiating at the funeral.** 

" To this charaeter, whieh is apparently given with the 
fondness of a friend, may be added the testimony of Pope, 
who says in a lettertoBlount, "Mr. Kowe accompanied me, 
and passed a week in the Forest. I need not teil you how 
much a man of his tum entertained me; but I must aequaint 
you, there is a vivacity and gaiety of . disposition almos^ 
peculiar to him, which makes it impossible to part from 
idm without that uneasiness which generally succeeds all our 
pleasure. 

• Pope has left behind him another >mentiop of his comr 
p^itfonj less advantageous, which is thus reported by Dr. 
Warbiirton. 

"Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinioii, maintained a decent 
charaeter, but had no heart. Mr. Addison was justly offended 
with somebehaviour which arose from thatwant, and estranged 
himself from him ; which Rowe feit very severely. Mr. Pope, 
their common Mend, knowingthis, tookan opportunity, at 
8ome juncture of Mr. Addison's advancement, to teil him how 
pobr Rowe was grieved at his displeasure, and what satis- 
faetion he expressed at Mr. Addison s good fortune, which he 
expressed so naturally, that he f Mr. Pope) could not but think 
him sincere. Mr. Addison replied , * I do not suspect that he 
feigned; but the levity of his heart is such, that he is Struck 
iritn any new adventure ; and it would afFect him just in the 
same manner, if he heard I was going to be hanged. * — Mr. 
Pope Said he could not deny but Mr, Addison understood 
Bowe well." 

This censure time has not left us the Ipower of confirmin^ 
or refuting; but Observation daUy shews, thatmucb'fetresBi» 
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not to be laid on hyperbolical äcoasation», and pointed . 
sentences, which even he that utters them desires to be 
applauded ratherthan credited. Addison can hardlj be sup- 

Eosed to have meant all that he said. Few eharacters can 
ear the microscopic scrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; Itnd 
perhaps the best advice to authors would be , that they should 
keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragic writer and a 
translator. In his attempt at comedy he failed so igno- 
miniously, that his "Biter" is notinsertedinhisworks; änd 
his oeeasional poems and short compositiönsÄrezalely worthy 
of either praise or censure ; for they seem the casüal sporto 
of a mind seeking rather to amuse its leisure than to e^ercise 
itspowers. 

In the eonsfrnction of his dramas, there is not much art ; be 
is not a nice observer of the unities. He extends time and 
varies place as his convenience requires. To vary the place 
is not, m my opinion, any violation of nature , if the change be 
made between the acts : for it is no less easy for l^e spectator 
to suppose himselfat Athens in Hie second act, than atThebes 
in the first ; but to change the scene , as is done by Rowe , in 
the middle of an act, is to add more acts to the play , since an 
act is so| much of the business as is trausacted without inter- 
ruption. Rowe, by this licence, easily extricates himself from 
dimculties; as, in "Jane Gray," when we have been terrified 
with all the dreadfulpompof public execution, and are won- 
dering how the heroine or the poet will proceed , no sooner ha» 
Jane pronounced some prophetic rhymes , than — pass and be 
gone — the scene closes , and Pembroke and Gardiner are 
tumed out upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays many deep 
search into nature, any accurate discriminations of kmdrea 
qualities, or nioe display of passion in its progress: ^ is 
general and undefined. Nor does he much mterest or affect 
the auditor, exccpt in " Jane Shore," who is always s^en and 
heard with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noise, with äo 
resemblance to real sorrow or to natural madness. 

Whence, > th^f -has Rowe.hiir reputation? From the 
reasonableness and propriety of some of hisscene8,'firönithd' 
elcffance of his diction, and the suavitf of hia verse; He 
seldom moves either pity or teiror, but ne'often elevated th^ 
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sentiments; he seldom pierces the breast, but he always 
delights the ear, and often improves the understandmg. 

His translation of the "Golden Verses," and of the first 
book of Quillet'sPoem, haye nothing in themremarkable, The 
" Golden Verses" are tedious. 

The Version of Lucan is one of the greatest productions of 
En^lish poetry; for there is perhapsnone that so completely 
exhibits the genius and spirit of the original. Lucan is distin* 
guished by a kind of dictatorial or philosophic di^nity, rather, 
as Quintuian observes, declamatory than poetical; füll of 
ambitious morality and pointed sentences, comprised in 
vigorous and animated lines. This character Rowe has very 
diBgently and successfuUy preserved. His versification, which 
is such as his contemporaries practised , without any attempt 
at Innovation or improvement , seldom wants melody or force. 
His author's sense is sometimes a little diluted by additional 
infusions , and sometimes weakened by too much expansion. 
But such faults are to be expected in all translations , &om the 
constraint of measures and dissimilitude of lan^ages. The 
^'Pharsalia" of Bowe deserves more notice than it obtains, and 
as it is more read will be more esteemed. 
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Joseph Addison was bom on the first of May, 1672, at 
Milston, of which bis father, Lancelot Addison, was.then 
rector , near Ambrosebury in Wiltsbire , and appearing weak 
and unlikely to live, he was christened the same day. After 
tbe usual domestic education, which from the character of his 
fathcr may be reasonably supposed to have given him strong 
impressions of piety, he was committed to the care of Mr. 
Naish, at Ambrosebury, and afterwards of Mr. Taylor, at 
Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men illustrions for 
literature is a kind of historical fraud, b)r which honest fame is 
injuriously diminished; Iwould therefore trace him through 
the whole process of his education. In 1683 , in thebeginning of 
his twelfth year, his father, being made dean of Lichfield, 
naturally carried his family to his new residence, and,Ibelieye, 
placed him for some, time probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, 
then master of the school at Lichfield,father of the late I>r.Peter 
Shaw. Of this interval his biographers have given no account, 
and I know it only from a story of a barring- out ^ told me when 
I was a boy jDy Aidrew Corbet, of Shropshire , who had heard 
if from Äir. I^igot, his uncle. 

r i The practice of barrinff-out was a savage licence^practised 
inmany schools atthe end of the last Century, by which the 
boys, when the periodical vacation drew near. growing 
petulant at the approach of liberty, some days oefore the 
Üme of regulär recess , took possession of the school, of which 
' they barred the doors, and bade their master defiance from the 
Windows. It is not ea-^y to suppose that on such occasions the 
master would do more than laugh; yet if tradition may be 
credited, he often struggled hard to force or surpris^.the 

farrison. The master, when Pigot was a school- Doy, was 
arred-out at Lichfield ; and the whole Operation , as ^e said, 
was planned and conducted by Addison. 

To ludge better of the probability of this story, Ihave 
inquirea when he was sent to the Chartreux;- but, as he was 
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not on6 of those who enjoyed the founder's benefaction , there 
is no account preserved ot bis admissiou. At the school of the 
Chartreux , to which he was removed either from that of SaUs- 
bury or Lichfield, he pursued bis juvenile studies under the 
care of Dr. Ellis , and contracted that intimacy with Sir 
Richard Steele , which their Joint labours have so elFectually 
recorded. 

Of tbis memorable friendship the greater praise must be 
given to Steele. It is not heard to love those from wboin 
notbing can be feared; and Addison never considered Steele 
as a rival , but Steele lived , as be confesses , under an habitiisil 
Bubjection to the predominating genius of Addison, whom 
he always mentioned with reverence, and treated with 
obsequiousness. 

Addison, who knew bis own dignity, could not always 
forbear to shew it, by playing a little upon bis admirer ; but ne 
was in no danger of retort: bis jests were endured without 
resistance or resentment. 

But the sfteex of jocularitjr was not the worst. Steele, 
wbose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of profusion, 
kept bim always incnrably necessitous , upon some pressing 
exigence, in an evil hoür, borrowed a hundred pounds of bis 
friend, probably without much purpose of repayment; but 
Addison , who seems to have hacf othcr notions of a hundred 
pounds, ^ew impatientof delay, andreclaimed bis loan by 
an execution. Steele feit with great sensibility the obduracy 
of bis creditor, but with emotions of sorrow rather than of 
anger. 

'•In 1687 he was entered into Quecn's College , in Oxford, 
wbere , in 1689 , the accidental persual of some Latin verses 
gained bim the patronage ofl^r.Lancaster, afterwards provost 
of Queen's College; by wbo^e recommendation be was elected 
into Magdalen College as "ä. Demy , a term by which that So- 
ciety denominates those which are eise wbere called Scholars: 
young men who partake of the founder's benefaction , ana 
succeed in their ordcr to vacant fellowships. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism , and 

frew first eminent hy bis Latin compositions , which are in- 
eed entitled to particular praise. He has not confined him- 
self to the imitation of any ancient author , but has formed bis 
style from the general language , such as a diligent perusal of 
the productions of different ages bappened to supply . 
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His Latin compositions seem to have had much of bis 
fondness, for he collected a second volame of the ''Mus» 
Anglicansß ," perhaps for a convenient receptade, in which all 
his Latin pieces are inserted, and where his poem on the 
Peace has the first place. He afterwards presented the col- 
lection toBoileau, who, from that time , "conceived," say» 
Tickeil, "an opinion of the English genius for poetry." 
Nothing is better known ofBoileau, than that he had an in- 
judicious and peevish contempt of modern Latin, and there- 
fore his profession of regard was probably the eifeet of his 
civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on which per- 
haps he would not have ventured to have written in his own 
language. " The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes ; " " The 
Barometer;" and "A Bowling-green." When the matter ib 
low or scanty , a dead language, in which nothing is mean be- 
cause nothing is familiär, affords great conveniences ; and, by 
the sonorous magnificence of Homan syllables, the writ^ 
conceals penury of thought , and want of novelty , often from 
the reader, and oftep from himself. 

In his twenty-aecond year he first shewed his power of 
English poetry by some verses addressed toDryden; and soon 
afterwards published a translation of the greater part of the 
Fourth George, uponBees; after which, saysDiyden, "my 
latter swarm is hardly worth the hiving." 

About the same tüne he composedthe argoments prefized 
to the several books of Diyden's Yirgil: and produced an 
essay on the "Georgics," juvenile, superficial, and uninstmc- 
tive, without much either of the scholar*8 leaming or the cri- 
tic's Penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of the prin- 
cipal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sacheyerell, who was 
then, if not a poet, a writer of verses; as is shewn by Ins 
Version of a small part of VirgiFs "Georgics," published in 
the MisceUanies; and a Latin encomium bn Queen Mary, in 
tiie "Mus« Anfflicansö." These verses exhibit all the tond- 
ness of friendship ; but on one side or the other, friendahip 
was afterwards too weak for the malignity of faction. 

In this poem is a very confident and discriminate character 
of Spenser, whose work he had then never read. So little 
sometimes is criticism the effect of jud^ent. It is necessaiy 
to inform the reader, that about thui tune he was mtrodnced 
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by Congreve to MontaguQ^ then chancellor -of tibe Exchequer: 
Addison was then learnin^ the trade of a courtier, and sub- 
joined Montague as a poeücal name to those of Cowley and of 
"bryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concnrring, according to 
Tickeil, with his natural modesrty, he was diverted from his 
original design of entering into holy Orders. Montague alleged 
ihe corruption of men wlio enga^ed in oIyü emjdoyments 
without liberal edu<^ation; and declared^ that, though he was 
represented as an enemy to' the church , «(le would never do it 
any injuiy but by withholding Addison frqm it. 

Soon after (in 1695^ he wrote a poem to King William, with 
a rhyming introduction addi*eäsed*tp Lord Somers. King 
WiUiam had no regard to elegan<iie Or Mt^ature; his study 
was only war ; yet oy a choiee of miiiist^rs ^ whose disposition 
was very di£Perent from his own, he pT<|0ured., without inten- 
tion, a very liberal patronage to poetiy^ Addison was 
caressed both by Somers and Montague. 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on l^peaee of Ryswick, 
which he dedicated to Montague , and w^ch was afterwards 
called by Smith, "the best Latin poem since the '-^neid.* " 
Prabe must not be too rigorously examined; but the Per- 
formance cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no public employment, he obtained , (in 1699) 
a pension of three hundred pounds a year, that he mightbe 
enabled to travel. He staid a year at filois , probably to leam 
the French language; and then proceeded m his joumey to 
Italy, which he surveyed with the eyes of a poet 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far from being 
idle: for he not only coUected his observations on the country, 
but found time to write his Dialogues onMedals, and four acts 
of " Cato.** Such at least is .the relation of Tickell. Perhaps 
he only collected his materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy , he there 
wrote the letter to Lord Halifax, which is justly considered as 
the most elegant , if not the most sublime, of his poetical pro- 
ductions. Sut in about two years he found it necessary to 
hasten home; being, as Swin informs us, distressed by in- 
digenoe , and compelled to become the tutor of a travelling 
squire, because his pension was not remitted. 

At his retiim he published his Travels, with a dedication 
to Lord Somers. As his stay in foreign countries was short, 
Johnson*» Lives* L 23 
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bis obsenratioiis are such as nuglit be supplicd hy a häsiy 
view , and consist cfaiiefly in com^arisons o£ tne present face of 
the country with the descriptions left us hj the Roman poetai; 
from whom he made preparatoiy collections, though he might 
have spared the trouDle, had he known that such QoUectioatf 
had been made twice betöre by Italian authors. . - . . 

The most amusing passage of bis book is bis aocount of the 
minute republic of San Marino ; of many parts it is not a very 
severe censure to say , that they might have been written at 
home. His elegance of language, and variegation of prose 
and verse, however, gains upon the reader; and the pook, 
though awhile ne^lected, became in time so much the fa^ 
vourite of the public, that before it was reprinted it rose to 
five times its price. 

' When he retumed to England (in 1702) with a meanness of 
appearance which save testmionjr of the difficulties to whidl 
he nad been reduced , he found bis old patrons ont of power, 
and was therefore, for a time, at füll leisure for the cultivation 
of his mind: and a mind so cultivated gives reason to believe 
that little time was lost. 

But he remained not long n^glected or nseless. The victory 

at Blenheim (1704) spread trimnph and confidence over the 

nation \ and Lord Godolphin, lamenting to Lord Halifax, that 

it had not been celebrated in a manner equal to the subjeet, 

desired him to propose it to some better poct. Aalifax told 

bim, that there was no encouragement for ^enius: that worth- 

less men were unprofitably enriched ifeith puolic money, 

without anv care to find or employ those whose appearance 

might do nonour to their country. To this Grodolphin re- 

plied , that such abuses should in time be rectified ; and that, 

if a man could be found capable of the task then proposed, he 

should not want an ample recompense. Halifax then named 

Addison, but required that the treasurer should apply to him 

in his own person. Godolphin sent the messa^e by Mr. Boyle, 

afterwardsLordCaxleton^ and Addison, havm^ tmdertaken 

the work, communicated it to the treasurer, while it was ret 

advanced no fother than the simile of the angel, and was im- 

mediatelj rewarded by succeeding Mr. LocXe in the place of 

commissioner of appeab. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with Lord Hali- 
fax ; and the year after he was made under secretaiy of State, 
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fin^t to Sir Chades Hödges,. ioid in a few months more to the 
£1^1 of Sunderldnd. 

Aboat this time the preralent taste for Italian operas in* 
eün^ him to try Tiiiat "wcmld be the effect of a musical fdrama 
in -dur pwu lan^age. He therefore wrote the opera of 
*^Kofiamond," which , when exhibited on the stase , was either 
hissed or neglected: but, trusting that the reaaers would do 
him more justil^e^ he published it, with an inscription to the 
Dütchess of Mäirlborough; a woman without skiU, or pre- 
tensions to skill, in poe&y or literatore. His dedication was 
therefore an instance of servile absurdity, to be exceeded only 
bj Joshoa Bames's dedication of a Greek Anaereon to the 

I/uke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by ''The 

Tender Husband," a comedy which Steele dedicated to him, 

with a confession that he owed to him 8ey^*al of the most 

successfol scenes. To this play Addison snpplied a prolo^e. 

When the Marquis of Wharton was appoint^d lord heü- 
tenant of Ireland, Addison attended him as his secretary, and 
was made keeper of the records in Birmingham*s Tol;rer ^ with 
a salary of three hundred pounds a year. The office was lit- 
Üe more than nominal', and tibe salary was augmented for his 
accommodation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the Operation of parti«» 
eular. dispositions or private opinions. Two men of personal 
chafacters more opposite than those of Wharton and Addison 
could not easily be brought together. Wharton was impious, 
profligate , ana shameless , without regard , or appearance of 
regara , to ri^ht and wrong : whatever is contrary to this may 
be said of Addison; but as agents of a party they were con- 
nected, and how they adjusted their other sentiments we 
cannotknow. 

Addison must however not be too hastüy condemned. It 
is not necessary to refuse benefits from a bad man, wh^ the 
acceptance implies no approbation of his crimes; nor has the 
subordinate omcer any Obligation to examine the opinions 
or conduct of those under wnom he acts, except that he may 
not be made the Instrument of wickedness. It is reasonabfe 
to suppose that Addison counteracted, as far as he was able, 
the malignant and blasting influence of the Lieutenant; and 
that at least by his Intervention some good was done and some 
mischidPprevented, 

23* 
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When he was in office , he made*« law to himself ^ as Sw^ 
has recorded, never to remit hii^egiüar fees in civ^itr to loi 
Mends : *^ for " said he , ^^ I mat have a hundred firiendg ; aqd 
if my fee be two guineas, I shaU, b;^ relinqmshing my right, 
lose two hundred guineas, and no fnend gain more than twp: 
there is therefore no proportion between the good impart^ 
and the evil suffered. j 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any coii^muGa^ 
tion of his design, began thie publication of tne ''Xatier;'* 
but he was not long concealed; bj inserting a remark on 
Yirgil which Addison had given him, he discoveredfrliimsel^ 
It is indeed not easj for anj nian to write uppn litorafcore of 
common life , so as not to make himself known to those witn 
whom he familiary converses, apd who äre acqoainled with bis 
track of study, his f avourite topic, his peculi^ notions, and bis 
habitual phrases. . .«. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he wa^^^oot lucky; $ 
Single month detected him. His first Tatler was published 
April '22, (1709) and Addison*s contribution appeared May ^ 
Tickell obsierves, that the/' Tatler" began and was co^ 
duded without bis concurrence. This is doubtless literfijly 
true ; but the work did not suffer much by his unconsciou^pess 
of its commencement or his absence at its cessation; for )(e 
conti^ued his assistance to December 23, and the paper stop- 
ped on January 2. He did not distinffuish his pieoea by any 
signature; ana I know not whether nis name was notkept 
secret tili the papers were coUected into volumes. 

To the ^^Tatler," in about two months^ succeeded the 
'^ Spectaton " a series of essays of the same kind , but writteo 
witn less levity, upon a more regulär plan, and published 
daily. Such an undertaking shewed the writers not to distrost 
their own copiousness of materials or facility of composition, 
and their Performance justified. their confidence. They found, 
howev er , in their progress , many auxiliaries. To attempt ä 
Single paper was ao terrifying labour; many pieces were 
offered, and many werereceived. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party, but Steele had at 
that time alinost notmn^ eise. . The ^^Spectator," in one of 
the first papers, shewed the political tenets of its autbors ; bat 
aresolution was soontakeu, of courtinggeneralapprobatipp 
by ^eneral topics and subjects on which faction had prodace^ 
no divcrsity of seiitiments , such asliterature, mora£lty, tt/Oid 
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familiär life. To this jpractice they adhered with few devia^ 
ttbns. The ardour of Steele once broke out in praise of Marl- 
borongh; and whenDr. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons 
apreface overflowing with whiggish opinions, that it might 
be read by the Queen], it was reprinted in the ** Spectator." 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to 
regulato the praetice of daily conversation , to correctthose 
depravities wbieh are rather ridiculous than criminal, and 
remoYe those grievances which, if they produce no lasting 
calamities, impress hourly vexation, was first attemptedby 
Casa in his book of Manners, and Castiglione in his *^Gour- 
tier;" two books yet celebrated in Italy for purity and 
elegance , and which , if they are now less read, are negiected 
only because they haye effected that reformation which their 
'atttnors intendea, and their precepts now are no longer 
wanted. Their usefulness to the age in which they ,were 
imtten is sufficiently attested by the translations which 
almost all the nations of Europe were in haste to obtain. 

This species of Instruction was continued, and perhaps 

advanced,l5y the French ; among whom La Bruyere's " Man- 

.ners of the Age,*' though, as Boileau remarked, itiswritten 

Withoutconnexion, certainly deserves praise for livelinessof 

description and j ustness of Observation. 

Before the "Tatler" and "Spectator," ifthewritersfor 
the theatre are excepted, England had no Aaasters of coigipQP 
Iffe. No' writers had yet undertaken'«to reform either the 
savageness of neglect or the impertinence of civility ; to shew 
when to speak or to be silent ; how to refase or how to comply. 
We had many books to teach us our more important duties, 
akd to setüe opinions in philosophy dr politics ; but an Arbiter 
■ Elegantiarum, a judge of propriety, was yet wantin^/ who 
should survey the track of aaily conversation , and free it from 
thoms and j^rickles, which tease the passer, though they do 
notwoundhun. 

For this purpose noüiing is so proper as the firequent 
publication of snort papers,. which we read not as study 
t>ut amusement. If thesubjectbe slight, the treatisä is short. 
The bttsy tnay find time, and the idle may find patieuce. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowle^e began 
among us in the civil war, when it was much the interest of 
either party to raise and fix the prei'udices of the people. At 
that time appeared *^ Mercurius Auücus ," ^^ Mercurius Busti- 
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^y** and "Mercuritts Ciyicus,** It is said, that whea anj 
title grew populär, it was stolen bytheantagonist, whoVf 
tihifi stratagem cönyeyed his notions to those who would not 
have received him haa he not wom the apjpearance of a friend. 
The tumult of those unhappj days left scarcely any man 
leisure to treasure up occasional compositions; iemd somuch 
were they neglected , that a complete collection is no where to 
befound. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L^Estranse's ** Obseiv 
vator," and that by Lesley's ^^Eehearsal/* andperhapsh^ 
olhers ; but hitherto nothmg had been cohveyed to the people 
in this commodious mann^ but controversy relating to the 
churdi or state; of which they taught many to talk, whom 
they could not teachtojudge. 

It has been suggested, that th&Boyal Society wasinsti- 
tated soon after the Restoration to divert the attention of the 
people firom public dbcontent. The "Tatlggfand *'Si>eo- 
tator** had the same tendency^ they weve^j^iHMSshed at a time 
when two parties , loud, restless, and violent, each with plau- 
sible declarations , and each perha^ without any distihct 
termination of its views, were agitatmg the naüon: to minds 
heated with political ^contest they supplied cooler and more 
inoffensive reflections^; and it is said- oy Addisony in asub- 
aequent work, that they^had aperceptible influOnce upon the 
conversation of that time, and taugnt the frolicsome and the 
gay to unite merriment with decency; an effect which they 
can never whoUy lose, while they continue to be among the 
jSrst books by wnich both sexes are initiated in the eleganoes 
ofknowledge. 

The " Tatler" and " Spectator" adjusted , like Casa , the 
unsettled praetice of dauy intercourse by propriety and 
politeness; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the Cbaracier» and 
Manners of the Age. The personages introduced in these pa- 
pers were not merely ideal; thev were then known^ and 
Gonspicüous in yarious stations. Of the '^ Tatler" thiaistold 
W Steele in his last paper: and of the "Spectator" hr 
iTudgell in the preface to ^^Theophrastus," a bock whico 
Addison has fecommended , and' which he was suspectedto 
haye reyised , if he did not write it. Of those portrai& , #hich 
may be supposed to be sometimes embellished and aometiiiies 
aggrayated, the Originals are now partly known and partijT 
forgotten. 
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But to say that they nnited the plans of two or three emi- 
nent writers, is to ^ive them but' a small part of their due 
praise; they superadded literature and criticism, andsome- 
times towered far aböve their predecessors, and taught, witib 
|;reat jüstness of ar^ument ana dignity of language , the most 
unportant duties and sublime truths. 

All these topics were happiljr varied with elegant fictions 
and refined allegories , and umminated wite different changes 
of style and felicities ofinvention. 

It is recorded byBudgell, that, ofthecharactersfeigned 
91: exhibited in the "Spectator," the favourite of Admson 
was Sir Boger deCoverfey, of whom he had formed a very 
delicate änd discriminate idea, which he would not suffer to be 
violatedf and, therefore, when Steele had shewn him inno- 
centiy picking up a girl in the Temple and taking her to a 
taVem, he drew upon himself so much of his Mend's Indig- 
nation, that he Was forced to appease himby aprpmiseof 
forbearing Sir Böger for the time to come* 

The reason wEich induced Cervantes to bring his hero to 
the grave , para misola nacio Don Quixote, y yo para el, made 
Addison declare, with undue veheme^ce of expression. that he 
woüld kill Sir Boger ; 'beihg of opinion that they were Dom for 
one another, and that any other nand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled up his 
original aeHneation. He describes his Rnight as having his 
Imagination somewhat warped; but of this perversion he has 
maoe very little use. The irregularities in Sir Koger*s conduct 
seem not so much the effects of a mind deviatmg from the 
beaten track of life, bv the perpetual pressure ofsomeover«- 
whelming idea, as of nabitualruetticity, and that negligence 
which solitary grandeur naturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours of 
Incipient madness, which firom time to time cloud reason, 
without eclipsing it. it reauires so much nicety to exhibit, that 
Addison seems to nave oeen deterred from prosecutii]!^ his 
OTfndesign. 

To Sir Boger , who , as a country gentiiemab, appears to be 
Ä töry, or, as it is gently e^qpressed, an adKerent to the landed 
ihterest, is oppoded Sur Andrew JFreeport, a new man, a 
weälthy m^onaiii, zealous ifor the moneyed interest, andä 
whig. Öf this cohtrariety of opinions, it is probable more 
coBsequenCed w:eve .^t first intended. than could be produced 
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when the resolution was taken to ezdude party from th? 
paper. Sir Andrew does büt little , and that little seems not 
to nave pleased Addison , who , when he dismissed him from 
the club , changed his opinions. Steele had made him , in the 
true spirit of unfeelin^ commerce, declare that he " woold not 
build a hospital for idle people;" but at last he buys land, 
settles in thecountry, andbuilds, notamauufactory, biita 
hospital for twelve old husbandmen; for men, with wholna 
merchant has little acquaintance , and whom he commonly 
Cpnsiders with little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructiye, and thus com- 
modiönsly distributed,it is natural to suppose the approbation 
general , and the sale nmnerous. I once heard it observed, 
that the sale may be calculated by the prodnct of the tax, 
related in the fast number to produce more than twenty 
pounds a week, and therefore stated at one and twenly 
pounds, or three pounds ten Shillings aday: this, at a halp 
penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and eighty fcnr the 
daily number. 

This sale is not great: yetthis, if Swift be credited, was 
likely to ^ow less: for he declares that the " Spectator," 
whom he ridicules for his endless mention of .^he fair sex , had 
before his recess wearied his readcrs. 

The next vear (1713). in which "Catjx" came t^n the 
stage, was tue erand cumacteric of Addison*s reputation. 
Upon the*death of Cato, he had, as is said, planned a tragedy 
in the time of his travels , and had for several years the.first 
four 'acts finished , which were shewn to such a^ were likc^ tö 
spread their admiration. They were seen by Pope, aWf by 
Cibber , who relates that Steele , when he took back thö eopy, 
told him, in the despicable cant of literary modest]^ y that, 
whatever spirit his niend had shewn inthecomposition, he 
doubted whether he would have courage sufficient to expoee it 
to the censure of a British audience. 

The time however was now come , when those who afPected 
to think liberty in danger, affected likewise to think that a 
stage play might preserve it; and. Addison was importuned, 
in the name of the tutelarr. deities of Britain, to shew hit 
courage and his zeal by finisning his design. 

To resume his work he seemed perversely and unaccount- 
ably unTdlling : and bv a request , which perhaps h« wishejol 
to be denied , desired Mr. Hughes to add a nfth act. HnghiBs 
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supposed bim s^rious ; and / tfndertaking the Supplement, 
brou^ht in a few days eome scenes for bis ezamination : bat he 
had m the m^än tim'^ gohe *to work himself , and^ produced 
halfanact, whichheafterwardscompleted, but with brevity 
irregularly disproportionate to the lore^oing parts , like a- 
task, performed with reluctance and hurned to its condusion. 

It may^yet be doubted whether "Cato" was made piublie 
bjr any cnä^^e of the Author's purpose ; for Dennis charged 
hnn with räismg prejndices in his own favour , by false posi:^ 
tions of pfeparatory criticism, and with poisoning the towü 
by eontradieting in the " Spectator" the established rule of 
poetical justice , because his own hero , with all bis virtues, 
was to fall before £ tyrant. The faet is certain ; the motives 
we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar all 
avenues against all dan^er. When Pope brougbt bim the 
prologue, which is propeny accommodated to the play , there 
were these words: "Britons, arise! be worth like thia apj 
proved;" meaning notbing more than, Britons, erect and 
exalt yourselves to the approbation of public virtue. Addison 
wasfhgbted, lestbesbomd be thougbt a promoter of insnr- 
rection, and the line was liquidated to "Britons, attend," 

Now **beavily in clouds came on the day, the great, the 
important day ,"Vben Addison was to stand the bazard of the 
theatre. Tbat there mi^bt , bowever , be left as little bazard 
as waspossible, on the nrst night, Steele, as bimself rclates^ 
tmdertook to pack an andience. This , says Pope , had been 
tried'for the first time in favour of the "Distrest Motberj" 
and wäs^ow, with more efficacy , practised for "Cato." 

The danger was soon over. The wbole nation was at that 
time on fire with faction. The whigs applauded every line in 
which liberty was mentioned, as a satire on the tones; an4 
the tories echoed every clap , to shew tbat the satire was un* 
feit. The story of Bolingbroke is well known. He called 
Booth to bis box, and gave bim fifty guineas for defending 
the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual dictator. The 
whigs, says Pope, design a second present, when they can 
accompany it witb as good a senteuce. 

The piay, supported thus bv the emulation of factions 

Eraise, was acted night after nignt for a longer time than, I 
elieve , the public had allowed to any drama before ; and ue 
Author, asMrs. Porter long afterwards related, wandered 
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throogh ibß whole exhibition behind the scenes with restUss 
aad unappeasable solicitude. 

Whea it was jprinted, notice was siven that the Queen 
wonld be pleased if it waadeidicated to her; ^^but^ as he had 
designed that compliment eise where, he found hunselfobliged,** 
Bays Tickell, *^ bj his duty 6n the one hand, and his hononr on 
the other, to send it into the world without any dedicatibn." 
. Human happiness has always its abatements : the brightest 
sunshinc o£ succcss is not without a eloud. No sooner was 
" Cato " offered to the reader than it was attacked by the acute 
malignity of Dennis, with all the violence of angrr critieuHm. 
Dennis, thoughequallyzealous, and probably by nis temper 
more furious, than Addison, for what 4hey called liberty, 
and though a flatterer of the whig ministry , could not sit 
qüiet at a successfiil play; but was ea^er to teil friends and 
eaemies that thev had misplaced their admiratiöns. The 
world was too stuobom for Instruction; with the fate of the 
censurer of Corneille*s Cid , his animadrersions shewed his 
anger without effect , and ^^ Cato " continued to be praised. 

^ope had now an opportunity of courting the fhendship of 
Addison, by vilifyin^ lus old enemy , and could ^ive resent- 
ment its füll play , without appearing to revenge himselfl He 
thereföre puoUshed ^^A Narrative of the Madness of John 
pennis;" a Performance which left the objections to tlie play 
in their füll force, and thereföre discovered more dedbre of 
vexinff the cntic than ofdefending the poet. 

Aadison, who was no stranger to the world y probably 
sawthc selflshness of Popels friendshipv and, resolvii^ that 
he should have the consequences of his qmcioUsness to hmiself, 
infbrmed Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry for the Insult; 
and that whenever he should think fit to answer his remaiks 
he would do it in a manner to which notbing could be objected 

The greatest weakness pf the play is in the scenes of lore. 
which are said by Pope to liave heen added to the origiuM 
plan upon a subseauent review, in compliance with the po- 
pulär practice of tne stage. Such an authorlt}r it is hara to 
reject; yet the loye is so intimately mingled with' the whole 
«kction that it cannot easily be thousht extrinsio änd adventi- 
tious; for, ifit weretakenaway, what would be 1^? <^how 
were the fonr acts fiUed in the first draught? 

At the ^ublicatioÄ the wits seemed prbud tbpa^' their at- 
Mdance with encomlastic yerses. The jliest ase-r^rom an un- 
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known kand , which wfll perhaps lode somewhat of thek praise 
when the author is knowB to be Jeffireys. 

*' Cato '* had vet other honours. It was censured as a party^ 
plaj by a ;Bcholar of Oxford, and defended in a faY;Ourable 
^camination by Dr. SeweL It was translated bj Sal^^ into 
Italian^. and acted «t Florenee; and by the Jesuits of St» 
Omer*8 into Latin, and jplayed by their pupils. Ofthis Ver- 
sion a copy was sent to Mr. Addison: it is to oe wished that it 
ooold be found , for the sake of cc»nparing their version of the 
soliloqny with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject b^r DesChamps, 
a French poet, wfaich was translated with a criticism on the 
EngHsh play. But the translator and Üie entie arenowfor> . 
gotten. 

Dennis lived on nnanswered, and therefore little read. 
Addison kneiy the pplicy of literature too well to make his ; 
enem^ important by drawing the attention of the public upoii 
a criticism which, thoughsometimesintemperate, was ofteft ,' 
irrefragable. 

Wmle *^Cato*' Was npon the stage, another dailypapery 
ealled **The Guardian,** wäjs published by Steele. To.thiß 
AdcMson gave j^eat assistance^ whether. Qccasionally or by 
previouB engagenfent is ntot known, - '^ ■ -i 

The character of Guardian was too narrowand too serioos: 
it might properly enough admit both the duties and decencieB 
of li^, but seemed not to include literary speculations, and 
was in some degree violated by merriment and burlesqne. 
What had the guardian of the fizards to do with clubs of taJl 
or of little men, with nests of ants or with Strada's prolusions? 

Of this päper nothing is necessary to be said, but thatit 
found many cöntributors, and that it was a continuation of 
the '* Spectator** with the same elegance and the same variety, 
tili some unlucky sparkle from a tory paper set Steele*s politics 
on fire, and wit at once Slazed into faction. He was soon 
too bot for neutral topics, and quitted the ''Guardian** to 
Write the " Englishman," ; /, 

7he papers of Addison are marked in the *^ S|>ectator " by 
Me of Ithe letters in the name of Clio , and in the \*' Guardian , > 
by k häJa:d\ whether it was , as Tickeil pretends to think, that' . 
he was unwilling to usurp the praise ofothers, or, as Stedo, 
with far ^eater Hkelihood, msinuates, that he could not ' 
without <uscontent impart to others any^of W oWn. I have 
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heaxd that his avidity did not satisfy itself with the air of 
renown , but that with great eagemess he laid hold on his pro- 
portion of the profits. 

Many ofthese paperswerewritten with powers truly Comic, 
with nice discnmination of churacters/ and accurate obsenra- 
tion of natural or accidental deviationfrompropriety; butit 
was not supposed that he had tried a comedj on tne sta^,^ lill 
Bteele after his death declared him the author of the ^^U>kiln- 
mer." This however Steele did not know to iJe true ty anv 
direct testimony; for, when Addison put the play into his 
iiands , he onbr told him , it wIeüs the work of a '^ Gentleman in 
the Company;^'- and, wheh it was received, as is confessed, 
with cold disäpprobation , 'he was probably less wilUng to 
Claim it Tickell omitted it in his coUection ; but the testimony 
of Steele, and the total silence of anv other claiinant, has 
determined the public to assign it to Addison , and it is nov 
printed with his other poetry. Steele carried the " Drummer " 
to the play-house, and afterwards to the press, andsoldthe 
copy for fifty ^uineas. 

To the opmion of Steele may be added theproof supplied 
yxf the play itself, of which the cnaracters are such as Addison 
would nave delincated, and the tendency such as Addison 
would have promoted. That it should have been ill reeeived 
would raise wonder , did we not daily see the capricious distri;^ 
bution of theatrical praisc. * '^ 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectatorof public 
affaii's. He wrote, as different exigencies required (inl707), 
"The present State of the War, and the Necessity of an 
Augmentation ; " which , however judicious , being wntten on 
temporary topics, and exhibiting no pecnliar powers, laM 
hold on no attention, and has naturally sunk hy its tifWn 
weicht into neelect This cannot be said of the rew pä^era 
enütled " The Whiff Examiner ," in which is employed all th« 
force of gay malevolence and humorous satire. Of this paper, 
which just appeared and expired, Swift remarks, with e»uta* 
tion, that ^4t is now down amon^ the dead men." He misht 
well rejoice at the death ofthat which hecould not have kilfed. 
Every reader of every partv , since personal malice is past and 
the papers which once innamed the nation are read only as 
effusions of wit, must wish formore of the Whig Examiners; 
for on no occasion was the genius of Addison more vigorously 
exerted, and on none did the superiority of his powera Dove 
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evidently appear. His ^^ Trial of Count Tariff ," written to 
f expose the treaty of commerce with France , lived no longer 
than the question that produced it. *- 

Not long afterwaras, an attempt was made to reviv*e the 
** Spectator /' at a time indeed by no means favourable to lite*" 
. rature, when the succession of a new family to the thront 
j^led the nation with anxiety, discord, and confusion: and 
Jieitlierthe turbulence of the tunes or the satiety of the readerf 
put a stop to the publication, after an experiment of eighiif 
numbers, which were afterwards collected into an eighth 
yolume^ perhaps more valuable than any of those that went 
^fore it Adoison produced more than a fourth part, and 
the other contributorb are by no means unworthy of appearing 
BS his associates. The time that had passed during the Sus- 
pension of the ^^Spectator," though it had not lessened his 
power of humour, seems to have increased his disposition 
to seriousness: the proportion of his religious to his comit 
papers is greater than in the former series. 

The "Spectator," from its re-conunencement, was pub- 
lished only three times a week; and no discriminative marks 
were added to the papers. To Addison , Tickell has ascribed 
twenty-three. 

The ^^Spectator" had many <sontributors; and Steele, 
whose negli^ence kept him always in a hurry , when it was his 
tum to furnish a paper , called loudly |or ^e letters , of which 
. Ad4ison , whose materials were more , made litüe use ; haying 
reoourse to sketches and hints, the product of his fonner 
studies, which he nowreviewed and completed: amongtl^ese 
are named by TickeÜ the Essays on Wit, those on the 
Pleasures of tne Imagination, and the CriticiBm on Milton. 

When theHouse ot Hanover took possession of the throne, 
it was reasonable to expect that the zeal of Addison would be 
suitably rewarded. Before the arrival of King George , he 
was made secretary to the regency , and was required dy his 
Office ^ send notice to Hanover, that the Queen was dead, 
and tha^t the throne was vacant To do this woiüd not have 
been difficult to any man but Addison, who was so over- 
whelmed with the greatness of the event, and so di^tracted by 
choice of expression, that the Lords, who could not waitfor 
the niceties of ciiticism, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the 
.Hpuse , and prdered him to dispatch the message. Southwell 
*readily told what was necessary in the common style of busi- 
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ness . and valued himself upon having done wbat wiu^ttoe hsjtd 
for Addison. 

He was better qualified for the **Preeboldcr,'' a paper 
which he published twie'e a week, irom Dec« S3, 1« 15 • to the 
tniddle of the next year. This waa undert&Aden in defeiioe of 
ihe established government, .sometimes wilii afgiünent And 
Bometimes with mirth. In argument he had many eqoals; 
but bis humoiir was sinenlar and matchlessv Bigotrj itaelf 
mnst be delighted with the toiy fox-hunter. 

There are however some strokes less ele^nt and lese 
decent; such as the Pretender^b JcHimal . in wmch'one topic 
of ridicule is bis poverty. This mode oi abuse had been em- 
ployed by Milton against Kiftg Charles IL 

** JacolKei 

Cuttom, exalantif vfscerft roamipii regtf .** 

And Oldmixon delights to teil of some aldennan of London, 
that he had more money than the eziled princes; but that 
which might be expected from Milton^s savageness or Old* 
mixou's meanness was not suital^e to the delieacy of Addison« 

Steele thought the humour of the "Freeholder" too nice 
and gentle for such noiey times*; and is reported to bave said^ 
that the ministry made use of a lute , when they should have 
called for a trumpet. 

This' year (1716) he married the Conntess Dowager of 
Warwick, whom he had solicitedby ayerytongandiSxioM 
courtship, perhaps with behavionr not very unlike tiiat ci 
Sir Boger to bis disdainful widow^ and wno, I am afraid, 
diverted herseif often by playing with bis passion. He is 
Said to have first known her by oecoming tutor to her sobo 
* ^ He formed ,*' said Tonson , ^* the design of getting that lady 
from the thne when he was first recommended into the fa- 
mily." In what part of bis life he obtained the reconttnenda- 
tion, or how lon^, and in what manner, he iived in the fieuaoify, 
I know iiot His advances at first were certainly timoroiis. 
but grew bolder as his reputation and inflnence inereased ; tiu 
at last the lady was persuaded to many bim , on terms mueh 
Uke those on which a Turkish princess is espoused, to whom 
the sultan is reported to pronounce , '^Daughter, I give iheo^ 
this man for tby slave. The marriage, if uncontradicted 
report can be credited, made no addition to his bappiness; it 
neither found them nor made them equal. She always r»- 
membered her own rank , and thought herself eutitled to treat 
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vrilli verylittle ceremony the tutör of her son. Rowe*8 ballad 
of the ""jDespairinff Shepherd" is said to have been written, 
either before or aftier marriage, upon this memorable pair; 
and it is certain that Addison has left behind him no en- 
cotiragement for ambitioas love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to bis highest elevation, 
being made secretary of state. For thi» employment he might 
justly be supposed qualified by lonff practice of busines», 
and by his regulär ascent through otner Offices; but expecta* - 
tion is offcen disappointedj it is «niversally confessed that 
be was unequal to the duties of his place. In the Hoose of 
Commons he could not speak, and therefore was useless to th6>.< 
defence of the govemment. In the oflfice, says Pope, he could 
not issue an order without losing his time in quest of ^ne 
expressions. What he ^ained in .rank he lost in credit; and.' 
findin^ bpr experience his own inabiÜty, was förced tp segelt 
bis dismission, with a pension of mteen hundred pounds 
a-year. HisMendspaUiated this relinquishment, ofwjbicli 
both friends and enemies knew the true reason, with an ac« 
count of declining health and tiie necessity of recess and 
quiet 

He now retumed to his vocation, and ^egan to plan 
literaryoccupations for bis fiiture life. He purposed a tragcdy 
on the death of Socrates: a story of which, as Tickell remarks« 
the basis isnarrow, and to which I know not how loye cöuld 
have been appended. There would however have been no want 
either of virtue in the sentiments or elegance in the langus^e. 
He engaged in a nobler woiis^ a defence of the Cbrisüa^ 
reli^on , of which part was published after bis death ; and he 
designed to have made a new poetical version of the ^^Psahns.** 
These pious compositions Pope imputed to a selfish 
motive , upon the credit, as he owns , of Tonson ; who , having 
quarrelled with Addison, and not loving him , said, that when 
he laid down the secretary*s ofiice, he intended tö take Orders, 
and obtain a bishopric: "for,** said he, "1 always thought 
bim a priest in his heart. 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of Tonson 
worthremembrance, isa'proof, Dut indeed, so far asi have 
found , the only proof , that he retained some malignity firom 
their ancient nvalry. Tonson pretendefd but to guess it; nö 
other mortal ever suspected it; and Pope mi^ht have re> 
flected, that a man who bad been secretary of state in tiie 
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ministry of Snnderland knew a nearer way to a Msboprie 
thau hy defending religion or translatmg the '* Psahns.^ 

It is related , ^at he had once a design to make an "Rnglia^ 
Dictionaiy , and that he considered Dr^ Tillotson as the writer 
of highest authority. There was formerly ßent to me bj Idbr. 
Locker, clerk of the LeatherBellers' Coippany, who was einb> 
nent for curiosity and literature, a coUection of examples ctÄ^ 
lected from Tillotson's works, as Locker said, by Addisoik t% 
came too late to be of use , so I inspected it bat sUghtly , and 
remember it.indistinctly. I thoogpt the passages too snort | 

Addison, however, did not conclude his life in peaceM 
studies ; but relapsed, when he was near his end^ to a political 
dispute. I 

It so happened that (1718-19) a controversy was agitated 
with great vehemence between those friends of lotig continU) 
ance , Addison and Steele. It may be asked , in the langoage 
jof Homer, what power or what cause should set them at 
' variance. The subjectoftheir dispute was of great imnortancd 
The Earl of Sunderland proposed an act called " TheiE^raffe 
Bill;" by which the number of peers should be fixed , kndthe 
King restrained from any new creation of nobility, unless 
when an old Family should be extinct To tiiis tne Lords 
wo!uld4iaturall^ agree; and the King, who was yet Uttle ac- 
quainted with ms own prerogative, ana, as is now well known, 
almost indifferent to tne possessions of the crown, had been 
persuaded to consent. The only difficulty wat» found amoiu[ 
the Conmions, w4io were not likely to approVe the ])erpetaal 
ezclusion of tnemselyes and their poistenty. The bill there- 
fore was eagerly opposed , and among*oihers Sir Bobert Wal- 
pole, whose speech was published. 

The Lords njdght think their dignilV dhninished by impro- 
per advancements , and particularly Dy the introduetion of 
twelve new peers at once , to produce a di^jority of toriea in 
the last rei^; an aqt of authority violent enough, yet cet- 
tainly legal, and by no means to be compared with that 
Gontempt of national ri^ht with whicb, some time afterwards, 
by tiie instigation of whiggism ,f the Commons , chosen by the 
people for three years, chose themselves for seven. But, 
whatever might be-ithe di^position of the Lords, the people 
Ibad no wish to ihcrease their power. The tendency of the 
Vll ) as Steele observed in a letter to the Earl of Oxford , was 
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to introdnce an aristocracy: for a majority in the Honse of 
Lords, so limited, would have been despotic and irresistible. 

To prevent this Subversion of the ancient establishment, 
Steele, whose pen readily seconded bis political passions, 
endeavoured to alarm the nation, by a pamphlet called '^ The 
plebeian." To this an answer was published by Addison, 
under tiie title of "The Old Whig," in which it is not dis- 
covered that Steele was then known to be the advocate for 
the Commons. Steele replied by a second Pleheian; and, 
whether by ignorance or by courtesy , confined himself to his 
question, without any personal notice of his Opponent. 
f[othing hitherto was committed against the laws of friendship 
br proprieties of decency; but controvertists cannot longre- 
tain their kindness for eaeh other. The "Old Whig'* an- 
swered the " Plebeian ," and could not forbear some contempt 
of "little Dicky, whose trade it was to write pamphlets." 
Dicky, however, did not lose his settled veneration for his 
^end; but conteilted himself with quoting some lines of 
VCato," which were at once detection and reproof. Thebül 
was laid aside during that session; and Addison died before 
the nezt, in which its commitment was rejected by two hundred 
and sixty-five to one hundred and seventy-seven. 

£yery reader surely must regret that these two illustnous 
friendsj after so many years passed in confidence and endear- 
ment, m unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and fellow- 
ship of study, should finally part in acrimonious Opposition. 
Such a contxoversy was Bellum plus quam cimle^ as Lucan ex- 
presses it Why could not faction find other advocates? but 
among the uncertainties of the human State, we are doomed to 
number the instabil! ty of friendship. 

Of this dispute I nave little knowledge but from the "Bio- 
sraphia Britannica." The "Old Whig" is not inserted in 
Addison's works, nor is it mentioned by Tickeil in his life; 
wl^y it was omitted, the biographers doubtless give the true 
reason; the fact was too recent, and those who had been 
heated in the eontention were not yet cool. 

The necessity of complying with times and of sparing per- 
8ons is the great impediment ol biography. History may be 
fonned from permanent monuments and records; out uves 
can only be written from personal knowledge , which is ^ow- 
in^ every day less , and in a shprt time is lost for everJ' What 
is Juiown can seldom be immediately told; andwhen it might 
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be told , it is no lon^er known. The delicate features of tke 
mind, theniee disdiminations of character, and the minute 
peculiatities of conduct, are fik>on obliterated ; and it is surely 
Detter that cafjrice, obstinacy , frölic, and foUv, however they 
might deligkt in the description, should be silently forgotten, 
ihan that, by wanton merriment and unseasonable deteotioa, 
a pang should be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a 
friend. As the process of these narratives is now bringing me 
among my contemporaries, I begin to feel myself ^^walkinff 
npon ashes under which the fire is not extinguished ," an9 
Coming to the time of which it will be proper rather to say 
nothing that is false, than all that is true. 

The end of tiiis usefiil Ufe was now appjroaching. Addison 
had för some time been oppressed by shortnöss of brea^ 
which was now aggravated oy a dropsy; and, finding hie 
danger pressing, he prepared to die comormably to hisown . 
precepts and professions. 

During this lingering deca^, he sent, asPope relates, a 
message by the £arl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, desirin^ to see 
him. Gay, who had not visited him for söme time oefore, 
obeyed the summons , and found himself receired with great 
kindness. The purpose for which the interview had been so- 
licited was then discovered. Addison told him, that he had 
injured him ; but that, if he recovered , he would recompense 
hun. What the injury was he did not explain; nor dia Gay 
ever know, but supposed ,that some preferment designedfor 
him had, by Addison's intervention, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregulär life, 
and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did not 
want respect, had very diligently endeavoured to reclaia 
him; but his arguments and expostulations had no edOTect 
One experiment, however, remamed to be tried: when he 
found his life near its end , he directed the young lord to be 
called; and when he desired, with great tendemess , tohear 
his last injunctions , told him , '^ I have sent for you , that yott 
may see now a Christian can die." What enect this awfol 
scene had on the £arl , I know not : he likewise died himself in 
a short time. 

In Tickell*8 excellent ^'Elegy" on his friend are these 
lines: 

He taoght Of how to live ; and, oh ! too hfgh 
Tbe prioe of kiiowlodgel tangbt us how to di« — 
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in wliidi lie allndes, as he told I>r. Young, to this moving 
interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for Üie pt^blicatioii: 
of bis works, and dedicated them on bis death-bed to biB 
friend Mr. Craggs, be died June 17, 1719, at HoUand-bousei 
leavin^ no cbild but a daugbtor. * 

Of nis virtue it is ä suiHcient testimony tbat tbe resentment 
of party has transmitted no cbarge of any crime. He was not 
one of tbose who are praised omy after deatb ; for bis merit 
was so generally acknowledged, tbat Swift, bavin^ observed 
tbat bis election passed witbout a contest , adds , mat , if be 
proposed bimself for king , be would bardly bave been re- 
tused. 

His zeal for bis party did not extinguisb bis kindness for 
tbe inerit of bis opponents ; wben be was secretary in Ireland, 
he refused to intermit bis acquaintance witb Swift. 

Of bitbabits, orexternal manners, notbing is so often' 
xnentioiied as tbat timoroiis or sullen tacitumity wbicb bis 
friends caUed inodesty bv too mild a name. Steele mentionä 
witb great tendemess ^^ tnat remarkable basbfiilness, wUeb is 
a cloak tbat bides and mnffles merit : " and teils us , ^^ tbat his 
abilities were covered only by modesty, which doubles tbe 
beauties wbicb are seen, and gives credit änd esteem to all 
tbat are concealeid.** Cbesterfield affirms, tbat " Addison was 
tbe most timoroüs and awkward man tbat be ever saw." And 
Addison, speaking of bis own deficience in conversation, used ' 
to say of hunself . tbat, witb resnect to intellectual "wealtb, 
he cduld draw bills for a tbonsand pounds, tbough be bad not 
a g^ea bi bis pocket.** 

Imat he warited current coin for reädy payment, and by 
tbat want was often obstructed and distressed; tbat be was 
often oppressed by an improper and nngraceful timidity, 
every testimony concurs to prove; but Cbesterfield's repre- 
sentation is doubtless hyperbolical. Tbat man cannot be 
supposed yerr inexpert in tbe arts of conversation and prac- 
tice of life, wno, witbout fortune or alliance, by bis usefulness * 
and dexterity , becaine secretary of State : and who died at 
f orty-seven , after biating not only stood long in tbe bighest 
rank of wit and literature, but iSlled one of tbe most important 
Offices of State. 

Tbe time in wbicb be lived bad reason to lament his 
obstinacy of silence : ^ * for be was /* says Steele , '^ above aU 

24* 
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läen in that talent called humour , and enjoyed it in such per- 
fection, that I have often reflected, after a night spentwith 
him apart fi*om all the world , that I had haduie pteasnre of 
conversing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence and 
CatuUus , who had all their wit and natore , heightened with 
humour more exquisite and delightful than anj other man 
ever possessed." This is the fondness of a friend ; let us hear 
what is told us by a rival. "AJdison's conversation," says 
Pope , "had something in it more charming than I have found 
in any other man. But this was only wheu familiär; before 
strangers, or, perliaps, a single strauger, he preserved his 
dignity by a stitt* silence." 

Tms modesty was by no means inconsistent with a very 
high opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be the first 
name in modern wit; and, with Steele to echohim, usedto 
depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve defendea 
against them. There is no reason to doubt that he snffered 
too müch pain from the prevalence of Pope's ppetical reputa- 
tion ; nor is it without strong reason suspectea^ that by sotne 
disingenuous acts he endeavoured to obstruct it: Pope was 
not the only man whom he insidiously injured, tiiough the 
only man of whom he could be afiraid. 

His own powers wcre such as might have satisfied himwith 
conscious excellence. Of very extensive leaming he has 
indeed given no proofs. He seenis to have had small ac- 

2uaintance with the sciences , and to have read little except 
«atin and French; but of the Latin poets his Dialogoes on 
Medals shew that he had perused the works with great 
diÜgence and skill. The abundance of his own mind left him 
little in need of adventitious sentiments; his wit sdways coold 
suggest what the occasion demanded. He had read with 
critical eyes the important yolume of human life, and knew 
the heart of man , nrom the depths of stratagem to the sorface 
ofaffectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. "This," 
savs Steele , " was particular in this writer, that, when he had 
taken his resolution, or made his plan for what he designed to 
write, he would walk about a room, anddictate it into language 
with as much freedom and ease as any one could write it 
down, and attend to the coherence and grammarof whathe 
dictated." 

Pope , who can be less suspected of favonring hia memory, 
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d€clares that he wrote very fluently, but was slow and scrtt- 
pulpus in correcting ; thaf; many of his Spectators were written 
very fast, and sent immediately to the press; and that it 
seemed to be for his advantage not to have tune for much 
revisal. 

"He would alter j" says Pope, "any thing to please his 
.friends, before pubbcation ; but would not retouchnis pieces 
afterwards ; and I believe not one word in * Cato ,* to wnich I 
made an objection, was suffered to stand." 

The la^t line of " Catö" i§ Pope's , having been originally 
written, , 

And oh! ^twas thU that ended Cato*f llfe. 

Pope might have made more dbjcptions to'the six con- 
cluding lines. Jn the first couplet t5.e words *ffrpiii,hence*' 
are improper; and the second line is taken fjppm E^ryden's 
VirgiL Of thenext couplet, the first verse, being inctuded in 
the second, is therefore liseless; and in the third discord is 
made to produce 5/ri/c. 

Of the course of Addison*s familiär day, before his mar- 
riaffe, Pope has given a detail. He had in the house with lum 
Bua^ell, and perhaps Philips. His chief compani^^ns were 
Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, D.avenant, and Colonel Brett 
With one or other of these He always^ breakfasted. He studied 
all the moming , then dined ät a tavem , änd went afterwards 
toButton^s. , 

Button had been a servant in the Cöuhtess of Warwick*8 
family, who, under the patronage of Addison, keptacoffee- 
liousex)n the south side of Bu^sefi^treet, ^bout two doors from 
Coyent - ^arden. Here it was that the, wlts of that time used 
to asseinole. It is said, wheh Addison had suffered any 
yezation from the Countess , he withdrew the Company from 
Button*s hoiise. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavem, where he 
often satjate, and drank too much wine. In the botüe dis- 

gontßnt seeks for comfort^ cowardice for courage, and bashful- 
ess for confidence. It is not unlikely Üiat Addison was first 
seduced to excess by the manumission which he obtained firom 
{be servile timidity of his sober hours. He that feels op- 
pression from the presence of those to whom he knows himself 
puperior will desire to set loose bis powers of conversation; 
fuid who that ever asked succours firom Bacchus was able to 
preeerve himself from being enslaved by his auxiliary ? 
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Among those frieixiB it was , t^ät Addison displayed ihe 
elegance of his coUoquiäl accomplishments , which may easily 
be süpposed such as Popö represents them. The remark of 
Manaeville , who . when he had passed an evening in his com- 

ßany, deelared that he #äs a parson in a tie-wi^, can deläract 
ttle from his character;, he was always reservea to strabgers, 
'and was not incited to uneommoh fteedom by a charäx^ter like 
i;hat of Mandeville. 

From any minute knbwledgeofhisfamüiar manners, the 
Intervention of sixty years has Itow debarred üb. Stieele once 
nromised Congreve and the public ä complete description of 
nis character; but the promises of aüthors are like tue yows 
öf lo vers. Steele thought np more on his desi^ , or thought 
on it with anxiety that at last disgüsted him, ana left his friend 
in the handsof Tickeil. / 

One slight lineament of his cha]§l&cter S^nft has preserved. 
It was his practice , when he found toy man invincibly wrong, 
to flatter nis opinions by acquiescence, and sink him y^t 
deeper in absurdily. This artifice of mischief was admiröd Igr 
Ste&a; and Swift seems to applrove her admiration. 

His Works will supply some infomiation. It appears, from 
bisvarious pictures orthe world, that, with all his oashituness, 
he had conversed iAth many distinpt classes of men, had 
siirveyed their ways with very diBgent Observation, and 
marked with great äcuteness the effects of different modes of 
life. He was ä man in ;whose presence nothing reprehensible 
was out of danger; quick in disceming whatever was wrong 
pr ridiculous , and not unwilling to exppse it. *^ There are , 
says Steele ^ ^^ in his writings many oblli4n'e stro'keä upon some 
pf the wittlest men of the age.** Hi» delight was more to 
excite merriment' thftn detestation;, and he detects ^»Ifies 
rather than crimes. 

If any judgment be made, from his books,. of his moral 
character, nothing will be found but purity Mid excellence. 
Knowledge ofmankind^ indeed, less extensive than that of 
Addison, will shew, that to write, and to.live, are very different 
Many whö praise virtue do no more than praise it T(ßtiti8 
reasonäble to believe tha>t Addisön's professions and practice 
were ät no great variance , since , amidst that stoi^n of faction 
in which most of his life was passed , though Mi Station made 
him conspicuoos, and his acttvitymadehimfonnidable, the 
charact^ given nun by his friends was never contradicted by 
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las enemies: of thoso with whominterest or opinioii nnited 
him he had not onlj the esteem, but the kinoness; and of 
others , whom the violence of oppositioa drove against büxii 
ÜLOugh he might lose the love, he retaiaed the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickeil, that he employed wit on 
^6 side of virtue and religion. He not only made the proper 
nse of wit himself , but taught it to others; and from his time 
it hasbeen generalljr subservient to the cause of reason and of 
truth. He nas dissipated the prejudice ^bat had long con- 
nected gaiety with vice, and easiness of manners with laxity 
of principles. He has restored virtue to its dignity, and 
taught innocence not to be adbamed. This is an elevanon of 
literary character, ^^ above all Greek, above all Vornan fame." 
No greater felicity can genins attain than th^t of baving 
purined intellectual pleasure, separated mirthfrom indeeency. 
and wit from licentiousness; of having taught a succession of 
writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aidofgoodness; 
and, if I may use expressions yet more awful, of haring 
" turncd many to righteousness." 

Addison, in his life, and for some time afterwajrds^ was 
considered by a greater part of readers as supremely ezcelling 
both in poetry and criticism. Part of his reputation mav be 
properW äscnbed to the advMicement of his fortume ; wnen, 
as Swift observe8,2he became a statesman^ and saw poets 
waiting at his levee, it was no wonder that praise was accu* 
mulated upon him. Much likewise ntav be more honourably 
ascribed to his personal character: he who , if he had claimed 
it, mi^ht have obtained the diadem, was not Hkely to be 
deniea the laureL 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental 
fame ; and Addison is to pass through fnturity protected only 
by his genius. Every name which kindness or interest once 
raised too hi^h is in aan^er ^ lest the next age should, by the 
vengeance ofcriticism, ^mk it in the same proportion. A great 
writer has lately styled him ^ an indifferent poet, and a worse 
eritic." 

His poetry is first to be considered; of which it must be 
eoiufessed that it has not often those felicities of diction which 
give lustre to sentiments , or that vigour of sentiment that 
animates di<^tion: there is littleof ardour, vehemence, or 
transport: thei^e l^very rarely the awfiilness pf gnuideur, and 
aöt very often the dplendour of elegance. He thiuks justly ; 
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bat he thinks faintly. This is his general eharacter j to whid^, 
doubtledSj many single passages will fumish exception. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely 
sinks into duhiess , and is still m&re rarely entangled in 
absurdit^. He did not trust his ^owers enongh tobe negUgent. 
There is in most of his compositions aealmnessand equabilitjr, 
deliberate and cautions, sometimes with litüe that delights, 
bat seldom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind seem to De his poems to Dryden, to Somers, 
and to the King. His '^ Ode on St. Cecilia " has been imitated 
by Pope , and has something in it of Dry den's vigour. Of his 
account of the English poets, he osed to speak as a ^'poor 
thing ; " but it is not worse than his usual strain. He has said, 
not very judiciously, in his chaiacter of Waller, 

Thy vorso could sbew cv*n Cromweir« innocence; 
And eompliment the •tornns that bore him heaee. 
O! had thy Mose not coine an age too aoon. 
Bat Seen great Nasaaa on the British throne, 
How had his trlumph g1itter*d In thy page ! 

What is this but to say, that he who could eompliment 
Cromwell had been the proper poet for King William? Ad- 
dison, however, never prmtea the pieee. 

The letter from Italy has been always praised , bat has 
never been praised beyond its merit. It is more correct, wiöi 
less appearanceof labour , and more elegant, with less ambi- 
tion of Ornament, than any other of his poems. There is^ 
however, one broken metaphor, öf which notice may properly* 
betaken: — 

Fir'd with that name — 
I bridle In my strnggli.nfr Muse with pafn, 
That longa to launch into a nobler strala. 

To hridJe a goddess is no very delicate idea; but why must. 
she be bndledf because she lonfjs to launch; an act which was. 
never hindered by a hridle: and whither will she fauncht into 
a nobler xtrain, She is in the first line a horse^ in the second a 
hoat; and the care of the poet is to keep his horse or his hoat 
from singing, 

The next composition is the far-famed "Campaign," whick 
Dr. Warton has termed a " Gazette in Khyme , with barsh- 
ness not often used by the good-nature of his criticism. 
Before a censure so severe is admitted , let as consider that 
war isji fre^uent subject of poetry, andtiiip ijiqaire ^ho httß 
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descfibM it with more jnstness and force. Man^ of otir own 
writew tried their powers npon this year of victory;*yet 
Addison^s is confessedlj the oest Performance: bis poem ig 
tiie work of a man not blinded by the dust of leamm^: bis 
Images are not borrowed merely from books. The supenority 
whicn he confers upon bis hero is notpersonalprowess, and 
^*migbty bone ," but deliberate intrepidity, a cabn command 
of bis passions , and the power of Consulting bis own mind ib 
the midst of dan^er. The rejection and contempt of fiction is 
rational and manly. 

It may be observed tbat the last line is imitated by Pope : 

MarIb*roiigh*fl exploits appear divinely bright — > 
RaisM of themaelvea their genuine charms they boast. 
And ttiose that paint them trueat, praiae ttiem most. 

This Pope had in bis thoughts ; but, not knowing how to use 
what was not bis own, he spoiled tbe thought when be had 
borrowed it: 

The well-aung woea ahall aoothe my pensive ghoat; 
He best can paint them who ahall fcel ihenoT moat. 

Martial exploits may hepainted; perbaps woes may hepmnted; 
but they are surely not painted by bemg well-aung: it is not 
easy to paint in song, or to sing in colours. 

No passage in the ^^Campaign" bsts been more offcen 
mentioned than the simile of the angel, which is said in the 
J* Tatler" to be " one of the neblest thoughts that ever entered 
into the beart of man," and therefore worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. l^Let it be first inquired whether it be a simile. A\ 
poetical simile is the discoter^ of likeness between two ac- 
tions, in their general nature dissimilar, or of causes terminat* 
ing by different Operations in some resemblance of effect But 
the mention of another like consequence irom a like cause , or 
of a like Performance by a like agency , is not a simile, but an 
exemplification. It is not a simile to say that the Thames 
waters fields , as the Po waters fields ; or that as Hecla vomits 
flames in Ireland , so ^tna vomits flames in Sicily. When 
Horace says of Pindar, that he pours bis violence and rapidity 
of verse , as a river swoln with rain rushes from the mountain; 
or 'of bimself , that bis genius wanders in quest of poetical de- 
Bcrations, as the bee wanders to collect honey; be, ineither 
case, produces a' simile; the mind is impressed with the re* 
semblance oftbin^.generally unlike, as unlike as inteUect 
and body. But if Pindar had been described as writing witk 
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the copionsness and grandear of Homer, or Horace had told 
that he reviewed ana finished bis own poetiy unth the same 
care asisocrates polished hisorations, inst^dof similitude, 
he would have exhibited ahnost identity ; he would have given 
the sam6 portraits with different names. In the poem now 
examined, wben the Englisb are represented as gaining a 
fbrtified pass^ by repetition of attack, and perseverance of re- 
solution, their obstmacy of courage and vigour of onset is well 
ülostrated bj the sea that breaks, with mcessant battery. the 
dikes of Holland. This is a simile; but when Addison, 
haying celebrated the beanty of Mariborough's person , teBs 
ns , that *' Achilles thus was formed with everyxraee" here ib 
no simile , but a mcre exemplification. A simiß may be com- 
pared to lines converging at a point, and iä more exeellent üb 
the lines approach from greater distance;* an ezemplification 
mar be considered as two parallel lines whieh ran on to- 
^etner without approximation, never far sdparated, and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is so likethe angel in the poem^ that tiie action 
of both is almost the same, and performed bv both in the same 
manner. Marlborough '^teaches the battie torage;" the 
angel ^^dirccts the storm:^ Marlborough is ^'uamoYed in 
peaceful thought;*** the angel is ^'calm and serene:" Marl- 
Dorough Stands ^^unmoved amidst the shock of hoste;*' the 
angel rides '^calm in the whirlwind." The lines on Mai^ 
borou^h are just and noble; but the simile gives almost tht 
same Images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought^ thou^h härdlv a simile, Was 
remote n*om vulgär coneeptions , and required ^*eat labour of 
researeh or dexterity of application. Of this Ehr. Madden, a 
name which Ireland ought to honour , onee gave me his opini- 
on. " If I had set ,** s^id he , ** ten school-boys to write <m ihe 
battie of Blenhcim, and eight had brought me the angel) I 
should not bave been surprised.** 

The opera of ^^Rosamound ," thongh it is seldcmi mentiön« 
ed , is one of the first of Addison's compositions. The sühject 
is well choseu^ the fiction is pleasing, and the praise ofMÖA- 
borough, for which the scene gives an opportünily, is, what 
perhaps every human excellence must be, the prodnct of good- 
iuck) improved by genius. The thonghts aresom^mei 
tender ; the yersification is eas^r and e^» • Ther6 is dcabtlet» 
8ome adrantage in the lines, which theiesi Uttle temptaticm t# 
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load with expletive epithets. The dialo^e seems coitmionlv 
better than the songs. The two comic characters of Sir 
Tmsty and Grideline , thou^ of no great value , are yet Bueh 
as the poet intended. Sir Trusty's accoimt of the aeath of 
Bosamond is , I thiiik , töo ^ssly absurd. The whble drama 
isairy and elegant; engaging in its process, and pleasing in 
its conclusion'. If Addison had cultivated the lighter parte of 
poetry, he would probably have excelled. 

Tne tragedy of " Cato," which, contrary to the rule obser- 
ved in selectin^ the works of other poets , has by th6 weicht of 
ita character forced its way into the late coflection, ,18 uii- 
questionably the neblest prodnction of Addison's geuius. Of 
a work so mach read it is aifficult to say an^ thing new. About 
ihin^ on 'vfhieh the public thinkslong, it commonly attains 
to think right , and of ,^ Cato " it has been not unjustly deter- 
mined, that it is räther a poem in dialogue than a drama, 
rather a succession of jusl scntiments in elegant language, 
ihan a representation of naitaral affections , or of any state 
probable or possible in human life. Nothing here '' ezcites or 
assuages emotion:^* here is *'no masical power of ralnn^ 
phi^ntastic tenor or wild anxiety.** The eyents aret^pected 
wjitfaout solicitüde, and are remembered without jov^^r sorrow. 
Of the a^^ents we naye no care ; we consider not wnat they are 
doing or what they are suffering; we wish only to know what 
they haye to say. Cato is a being aboye our solicitüde; a 
man, of whom the gods take care , and whom we leaye to their 
care with heedless confidence. To the rest neither gods nor 
men can haye much attention ; for there is not one amongst 
tfaem that strongly attracts either affection or edteem. But 
they are made the yehicles of such sentiments and such exV 
pression , that there is searcely a scene in the play which the 
reader does not wish tho impress upon his memory. 

Wheti "Cato" wässhewn toPope, he adyised the Author 
to print it, without any thisatrfcal exhibitioft; sa]^[>osing that 
St woüld be read more fayourably than heard. Addison de* 
clared himself of the same opinion; but urged the importunity 
of his fHends for its appearance on the stage. The emiüation . 
of parties made it successful beyond expectation; and its sno* 
cess has introduced or confirmed among us the use of dialo^e 
to'o declamatory, orofunaffectingelegancey. and chill philo* 
Bophr. 

Tke uniyersality of applanse , ■ howeyer H night quell the 
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censore of common mortals, had no other effect than to baxden 
Dennis in fixed dislike: bat bis dislike was not mer^ly capri- 
cious. He found and shewed many faults; be sbewedtbem 
indeed witb anger , but be foand them witb acuteness , sucb as 
ought to rescue bis criticism from oblivion; tbougb , at last, it 
wiU bave no other life tban it derives from tbe work wbich it 
endeavours to oppress. 

Wbjy^ be pays no regard to tbe opinion of tbe audienee , be 
giyes bis reason, hy remarking, tbat, 

^' A deference is to be paid to a general applanse, wben it 
appears tbat tbe applause is natural and sjpontanequs : but 
mat little regard i^s to be bad to it . wben it is affeötcd and 
artifieial. Ol* all tbQ tragedies wbicn in bis memorj bäye bad 
vast and violent runs , not one bas been excellent , £ßw bave 
been tolerable, most bave been scandalous. Wben a poet 
writes a tra^edy , wbo knows be bas judgment, and wbo feels 
be bas genius, tbat poet presumes upon bis ownfneiit^ and 
scoms to make a cabal. Tbat people come cooUy to tbe re- 
presentation of sucb a tr^gedy, witbout any violent expec- 
tation, or delusive ima^nation, or invincible prepossession; 
tbat sucb an audienee is liable to receive impressions wbicb 
tbe poem sball naturally make on tbem, and to judge hj tbeir 
own reason, and tbeir own judgments, and tbat reason and 
judgment are calm and serene , not formed by nature to make 
proselytes , and to control and lord it over tbe imaginations of 
otber?. But tbat wben an autbor writes a tragedy, wbo knows 
he bai| neither genius nor judgment, be bas recourse to'fbe 
makii^ a party, and be endeavours to make up in industry 
yrhat is wanting in taleut, and to supply by poetical craft tbe 
absence of poetical art; tbat such an autbor is humbly con- 
tented to raise men's passions b^ a plot witbout doors, since 
he despairs of doing it oy tbat wbicb nebrings upon tbe stage. 
Tbat party, and passion, and prepossession, areclamorous 
and tumultuous tbmgs, and so mucb tbe more ciamorous and 
tumultuous by bow mucb tbe more erroneous : tbat they do- 
mineer and iyrannize over tbe imaginations of persons wbo 
want judgment , and sometimes too of tbose wbo bave it ; and 
like a fierce and outrageous torrent, bear down all Opposition 
)i>efore them." 

He then condemns tbe neglect of poetical justice; which 
is always one of bis favourite principles. 

*' It is certainly tbe duty of every tragic po^t , by the exact 
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dlstrlbtttion ofpoetical justice, to imitate the Divine dispen- 
sation , and to inculcate a particular providence. It is firaei 
indeed , upon the stage of the world , the wicked sometimes 
prosper, and the guiltiess suffer. But that is permitted by tiie 
Goveraor of the world, to shew, from the attribute of hls in- 
finite justice, that there is a compensation in futurity, to prove 
the immortality of the human soul, and the certainty of future 
rewards and punishments. But the poetical persons in trage- 
dy exist no longer than the reading or the representation; tue 
wnole extent of their enmity is circumscribed by those; and, 
therefore, during that reading or representation, accordinff to 
their merits or demerits , they must be punished or rewarded. 
If this is not done, there is no impartial distribution of poetical 
justice, no instructive lectureofa particular providence, and 
no Imitation of the Divine dispensation. And yet Üxe author- 
of this trajgedy does not only run counter to this . in the fate of 
bis principal character; out every where, throughout it, 
makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph; for not only Cato is 
vanquished by Csesar, but the treachery and perfidiousness of 
Syphax prevail over the honest simplicity and the credulity 
of Juba: and the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Portiu» 
over the generous frankness and openheartcdness of Marcus.*' 

Whatever pleasm'C there may be in seeing crimes punished 
and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness of ten prospers in 
real life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give it prosperity on 
the stage. For if poetry has an imitation of reaüty , how are 
its laws broken by exhioiting the world in its true form? Thß 
stage may sometimes gratify our wishes ; but, if it be truly the 
^^mirror ofUfe^^^ it ought to shew us sometimes what we are ta 
expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not naturaL 
or reasonable ; but as heroes and heroines are not beings that 
are seen every day, it is hard to find upon what principles 
their conduct shall he tried. It is, however, not uscless to con- 
sider what he says of the manner in which Cato receives the 
account of hls son*s death. 

" Nor is jthe grief of Cato , in the fourth act , one iot more 
in nature than tnat of his son and Lucia in the third. Cato 
receives the news of his son's death not only with dry eyes, but 
with a sort of satisfaction ; and in the same page sheds tears 
for the calamity of his country, and does tibe same thing in the 
nezt page upon the bare apprehension of the danger ofhis 
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friends. Now, since the love of one*s conntfy ütheloveci 
one*8 countrymen, as I have shewn upon another öccasion, 'I 
desire to ask these questions: Of all onr countrYineii', whicn 
do we love most, those whom we know, or thoae wLom^weknow 
not? And ofthose wom we know, wnich do we cherishmost, 
cur Mends or our enemies ? And of our Mexi4B , - whiph are the 
dearest to us, those who are related to us, or those who are 
not? And of all our relations , for which have w6 most tender- 
ness, for those who are near to us, or for those who are remote? 
And of our near relations, which arethe'nearesit, and conse- 
quently the dearest to us , our offsprin^ , or others? Our off- 
spriug mostcertainly; asNature. or, inother words, Provi- 
oence, has wlsely contrived for tne preservationof mankind. 
Now, does it not follow from what has beensaid, thatfor a 
man to reccive the news of his son^s death with dry eyes, and 
to weep at the same tiitte for the calamities of his country, is a 
wretehed affectation, and a miserable inconsistency ? Is not 
that, in plain En^Iish, to receive with dry eyes the news of the 
deaüis of those for whose sake our country is a name so dear 
to US, and at the same time to shed tears for those for whose 
sakes our country is not a name so dear to US? " 

But this formidable assailant is less resii^tible v^hen h^ ät- 
tackstheprobabilitvoftheaction, äüd the reasonableness of 
theplan. Every critical reader mustremark, that Addison has, 
with a scrupulositj almost unexampled on theEnglishstage, 
confined lumself m time to a single day, and in place to rigO* 
rous unity> The seene never chan^es . and the whole actiön 
of the play passes in the great hall oi Cato*s house at Utica. 
Much tnerefore is done in the hall, for which any other place 
would be more fit; and this impropriety affords Dennis many 
hints of merriment, and opportunities of triumph. The pas- 
sageis long; but as such disquisitions are not common, and 
the objections are skilfiilly formed and vigorously urged, these 
who delight in critical controversy will not think' it tedioos. 

''Upon the departure of Portius, Sempronius makes bat 
one souloquy, ana immediately in comes Syphax, and then 
the two politicians are at it unmediately. They lay their 
heads together, with their snuff-boxes in their hands, asMr. 
Bayes has it, and feague it away. But in the midst ofthat 
wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable caution to 
Sempronius: 
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r' Syph» But te It tnie, Sempronlas, that yoor Senate 

Is calied togethcr? Gtods! thoa mnst be caatious; 
Csito lias Piercing eye«. 

** There is a great deal of caution shewn indeed, in meeting 
in a gbvernor^s own hall tb carry on their plot against him. 
Whätever opinion they have of his eyes, I suppose thöy have 
none of hiaears, or they would never have talked at this fooUsh 
ratesonear: 

Godsl thoo mast be caations. 

" Oh ! yes, very cautious: for if Cato should over hear you, 
*nd turn you off for politicians, Caeesar would never take you; 
no, CaBsar would never take you. 

" When Cato , Act II. tums tH.e Senators out of the hall, 
upon pretence pf acquainting Juhia with the result of their 
debates, he appears to me to do a thing which is neither 
Teasonable npr civil. Juba might certainty have better been 
made acquainted with the result of that debate in someprivate 
apartment of the place. But the Poet was driven upon this 
absurdity to make way for another; and that is, to give Juba 
an opportunity to demand Marcia of her father. But the 
quarrel and rage of Juba and Syphax, in the sameAct; the 
invectives of Ö^phax against the Romans and Cato; the 
advice that he gives Jüba , in her father's hall ; to bear away 
Marcia by force ; and. his brutal and clainorours rage upon his 
refusal , and at a time when Cato was scarcely out of sight, 
and perhaps not out of hearinjg, at least some of his guar£ or 
domestics must necessarily be supposed to be within nearing; 
18 a thing that is so far £rom being probable , that it is hardly 
possible. 

^* Sempronlus, in the second Act, comes back once more in 
the same morning to the ^ovemor's hall, to carry on the 
conspiracy with Syphax against the govemor,liis country, and 
his faniily;. which is so stupid that itis below the wisdom of 
the 0— 'ß , the Mac'sf , and the Teague*s ; even Eustace Cum- 
mins himself would never have gone to Justice-hall , to have 
conspired against the govemment. If officers at Portsmouth 
should lay their heads together, in order to the carryingoff 
J — G — *s niece or daughter, Would they meet in * J — G — 's 
hall, to carry gn that conspiracy? There would be no necessity 
for their meetmg there , £|,t least tili they came to the execution 
of theii: plot, because there would be other places to meet in. 
There would be no probability that they should meet there, 
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because tUere would be places more jpriyate and more commo- 
flious. Now there ought to be nothing in a tragical action but 
what is necessarj or probable. 

^^ But treason is not the onl^ tbin^ that is cariied on in this 
hall; that, and love, andphilosophy, take their toms init, 
without any manner of necessity or probability occasioned by 
the action, as duly and as regularly , without mterrupting one 
another, as if there were a triple league between them, and a 
^utual a^eement that each should ^ve place to , and make 
way for, 3ie other, in a due and orderfy succession. 

* * We now come to the third Act. Sempronius, in this Act, 
comes into the govemor's haU, with the leaders of the mutiny : 
but, as soon as Cato is gone , Sempronius , i^dio but just befdre 
had acted like an unparaUeled knave, discovers himself, 
like an egregious fool , to be an accomplice in the conspiracy. 

Semp. Know, vUlains, whensneh paltiy tlaTospreiaine ^ 

To mix in treason . if the plotaucceed«, 
TheyVo tiirown neglected by; but, if itfaila, 
Vhey'se Sure to die iike do^s^^as you shall do* 
Hefe, talce these factioua möttttiteira, drag them forth 
To audden death. — ^ ' ' - ' 

'^It is true , indeed, the second leader says, there are none 
there but friends ; but is that possible ät sucn a juncture ? Can 
a parcel of rogues attempt to assassinate the govemor of a 
townofwar, in his own house , in mid-day? and, after they 
are discovered , and defeated , can there be none near tl^ipd 
but friends ? Is it not piain from these words of Sempronius, 

Here« take these factioas monaters« drag them forth 
To sudden death — 

and from the entrance of the guards upon the word of com- 
ntand, that those guards were within ear-shot? Behold 
Sömpronius then palpably discovered. How comes it to pass, 
then, that instead of oeing hanged up witii the re8t,he remains 
secure in the govemor^s hall, and there carries on bis con« 
spiracy against the govemment, the third time inthesame 
day, with bis old comrade Syphaz, who enters at the same 
time that the guards are carrymg away the leaders , big with 
the news of the defeat of Sempronius ; though where bc had 
bis intelligence so soonis difiicult to imagine? And now the 
reader may expect a very extraordinary scene: there is not 
abundance of spirit indeed, nor agreatdeal oipassioH, but 
there is wisdom more than enough to supply all defects; 
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;^|^. Oar first design , my friend , has proVd abortive; 
Still there remains an after-game to play : 
My troopa are moanted, .their Kjimidian steed» 
Snaff up tbe winda , and long to seour ther deabxt. . ' , . 

Let bat Sempronim lead US in our fligiit, ._ ' , 
We*ll force the gate, wtiero Marcus keeps bis guardf 
And hew down all that woald oppose our pasäage : 
A day will bring us into Cssar's camp. 

. . . - • • ♦ 

Sp^p. Confusion! I bave foiled of half my purpose; 
Marcia« the charmingMa'rcia*s lett behlnd. 

Well! :;Wt though he teils us the half purpose he has fdlled 
of, he does not teil us the half that he has carried. ^ But what 
does he mean bj 

Marcia, the charmlng Marcia's left behind? 

He is now in her own hoyse ! and we iave neither seen her, 
nor heard of her^. any where eise since the play began. Rit 
now let US hear pyphax: 

Wbat hindere then, but that ypu find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force ? . 

But what does old Syphax mean by finding her out? 
They talk as if she were as hard to be found as a hare in a 
firostymoming. 

Semp» But bow to gain admission! 

OhI she is found out then, itseems. 

Bot how to gain adinUeton ! for acoesa 

Is given to none , but Juba and her brotbers* 

' But, raillery apart, why access to Juba! For he was 
owned and received as a lover x^either by the father nor by ^e 
daughter. Well! but let that pass. Syphax puts Semproniua» 
o^t of pain immediately ; and , being a Numidian , aboundiiig 
in wileä , supplies him with a stratagem for admission that, I 
believe, is a non-pareille. 

Sifph, Thoa ehalt have Jnba*8 dress, and Jnba'e guarde. 
Tbc doore will open when Namidia*s prince 
Scema to appear before tbem. 

*< Sempronius is , it seems , to pass for Juba in Ai^^ day at, 
Cato^s house, where they were both sovery wellknown, by, 
haying Juba's dress and his guards; as if one of the marshals • 
of France could pass for the I)uke of Bavaria at noon-day , at 
Versailles , by having his dress and liveries. But how does 
Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to young Juba's dress? 
Does he serve him in a douole capaoity, as a general an4 
jQhn8(m*$ Livet* L 25 
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master of bis wardrobe? But why Jaba's guard8?T'or the 
devil of any guards has Juba api>eared witi yet Well! 
though tbis 18 a mi^bty politic invention , yet , methinks , tbey 
might bave done witbout it; for, since tbe advice tbat Syphaz 
gave to Sempronius was, 

To burry her away by manly foree ; 

in my opinion , the sbortest and likeliest way of commg at tlU 
lady was by demolisbing, instead of putting bn an impertinent 
disguise to circumvent two or tbree slaves. But Sempronius, 
it seems , is of another opinion. He extols to the skies tiie in* 
yention of old Syphax : 

Semp. Heavensl whatathought waa theret 

*^ Now I appeal to the reader if I bave not been as good as 
my Word. Dia I not teil bim , tbat I would ky before 1dm a 
very wise seene? 

"But now let us lay before the reader tbat part of the 
scenery of tbe fourth Act which may shew the absurdities 
yrbich tbe Autbor has run into through the indiscreet ob- 
servance of the unity of place. I do not remember tbat 
Aristotle has said any thing expressly conceming the unity of 
place. It is true , impHcitly he has said enough in tbe rules 
which he has laid down for the chorus. For, by making tiie 
chorus an essential part of tragcdy , and by bringins it on the 
sta^e immediately after the openingof the scene, andretaining 
it tili the very catastrophe , he has so determined and fixed tbe 
place of actiou , tbat it was impossible for an autbor on the 
Grecian stage to break through tbat unity. I am of opinion, 
that if a modern tragic poet can preserve the unity of place 
witbout destroymg the probabilityof the incidents,it is always 
best for him to do it ; because, by the preserving of that unity, 
as we bave taken notice above , he adds grace , and cleamess, 
and comelinoss, to the reprcseutation. But since there are no 
eicpress rules about it,and we are under no compulsion to keep 
it , ßince we bave no chorus as the Grrecian poet had , if it 
cannot be preserved without rendering the greater part of the 
incidents unreasonable and absurd, and perbaps sometimes 
monstrous, it is certainly better to break it. 

"Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accoutred and 
equipped with bis Numidian dress and bis Numidian guards. 
Let the reader attcnd to him with all bis ears ; for tbe words 
of the wise are precious : 

Semp. The deer is lodg*d, IVe traofc*d her to her oorert. 
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*^Now I would faiü know whythis deer is said to be lodj^ed, 
since we have heard not one word, since the play began, ofher 
being at all out of harbour; and if we consider the dlscourse 
with which she and Luciä be^in the Act, we have reason to 
believe that they had haräly oeen talking of such matters in 
the street However, to pleasure Sempronius, let us suppose, 
for once, that the deer is lo^dged. 

The deer ia lodgM » Tve track*d her to her covert. 

" If he had seen her in the open field , what occasion had he 
to track her, when he had so many Numidian do^ at his heels. 
which, with one halloo^ hemight have set upon her haunches r 
If he did not see her m the open field, how could he possibly 
track her? If he had seen her m the street, why did he not set 
upon her in the street, since through the street she mustbe 
carried at last? Now here, instead of having his thoughts 
upon his business and upon the present dan^er: instead of 
mcditating and contriving how he shall pass with nis mistresB 
through the southem gate , (where her brother Marcus is upon 
the guard, and where he wöüld certainly prove an impediment 
to him,) which is the Roman word for the baggage; instead 
of doing this, Sempronius is entertaining nimself with 
whimsies: 

Semp, How win the youug Ntün^ldian'rave to see 
His mUtress lost ! If aught could -glad ray soul, 
Beyond th* enjoyment of so brlght a prfzo, 
*TwouId bc to torture that young, ^ay barbarian. 
Bat, hark! what noise? Death to my hopes! *tl8 he, 
*TJ8 Jaba's seif! Thore is but one way left! 
He must bc murder*d, and a passage out 
Through those his guards. 

" Pray, what are * those his guards ? * I thöught, at present, 
that Juba*s guards had been Sempronius*s tools , and had been 
dangling after his heels. 

*^But now let us sum up all these absurdities together. 
Sempronius goest at noon-day, in Juba's clothes and with 
Jaba's guards, to Cato's palace , in order to pass for Juba , in a 
pl^ce where they were Doth so very well known; he meets 
Jüba there, and resolves to murderbim with his own guards. 
^pon the guards appearing a Httle bashfiil, he threatens 
themr 

^ah! Dastarda, doyou tremble! 

Or act like men; or^ by yoa azure beaT*n — 

25* 
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^'But tbe gaardSi still remaming resrüre, Semproniiii 
himself attacksjuba , while each of the ^aards is representmg 
Mr. Spectator's sign of the Gaper. awed, it seems, and tenifi^ 
by Sempronitt8*s tnreats. Jnoa Idlls Sempronins, and takes 
bis own armj prisoners , and carries them in triumph away to 
Cato. Now I woold fain know if any part of Mr. Bajes's 
tragedy is so fall of absurdity as this ? 

^* lipon hearing tbe elash of swords, Lucia and Marda 
come in. Tbe question is , why no men come in upon hearing 
the noise of swords in the govemor*s hall? Where was tiie 
gOTcmor himself? Where were his guards? Where were bis 
servants? Such an attempt as this, so near the person of a 
govemor of a place of war, was enou^h to alann iäie wbole 
garrison;^ andyet, for almost half an nonr after Sempronins 
was kilied, we nnd none ofthose appear who were the Ukeliest 
in the worid to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to 
draw only two poor women thither ', who were most certain to 
r^n away from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia's coming in, Lucia 
appears in all the Symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman: 

Lue» Sure *twa8 the clash of swords! my tronb^d h«art 
.1 ■ Issa oast down, aad sunk amidst its sorrows, 

It tbrobs with fear, and aches at every soundl 

And immediately her old whimsy retums upon hert 

Marcia, sbould thy brotbers, for my aake — 

1 did away with horror at the tbougbt. 

She fa9cie8 that there can be no cutting of throats , but it 
must be for her. If this is tragical , I would fain know what is 
comical. Well! upon this they spy the body of Sempronins; 
and Marcia, deluded by the harnt , it seems, takes him for 
Juba; for, says stie, 

Th9 face is mnffled op witblR the garmeot. 

---•■■■• ^ . . 

'^Now, how a man could fight, and fall with bis face 
mufflcd up in his garment, is, I think, a little hardto eonceiye ! 
Besides, .Jubay before he kilied him, knew him tobe Sem- 

Eronius. It was not by his garment that he knew tlüs; it was 
y his face then: his face therefore was not muffled. Upon 
seeing this man with his muflled face, Marcia faUs a-raving; 
and , owning her passion for the supposed defunict , begins to 
make his funeral oration. Upon which Juba enters listening, I 
Buppose on tip-toe; fori cannot imagine how any one can 
enter listening in any other posture. I would fainknow how 
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it comes to pass , that dorinff all this time he had sent nobody, 
no, not 80 mucn as a candlesnu£Fer, to take away the desui 
bodjr of Sempronius. Well! but let us retard him listening. 
Havingleft Eis apprehension behind bim. He , at first , applies 
what Marcia says to Sempronius. But nnding at last, with 
much ado^ that he himself is the hap^y man, he quits bis 
eve-droppm^, and discovers himself just time enougb to 
prevent bis peing cuc^olded by a dead man, of whom the 
tnoment before he had appeared so jealous; and greedily 
intereepts the bliss which was fondly designed for one who 
could not be the better for it. But there I must ask a question : 
how comes Juba to listen here, who had listenea before 
throujghout the plav? Or how conues he to be the only peison 
of this tragedy who listens, when love andtreason were so 
often talked in so public a place as ahall? lam afraidthe 
Aathor was 4]*iven upon all these absurdities only to introduce 
this miserable mistake of Marcia, which, after all^ is much 
below the dignity of tragedy, as any thing is whicli is the 
effect or result of trick. 

"But let US come to the scenery of the fifth Act. , Cato' 
appears first upon the scene, sittin^in a thoughtful postiire: 
in bis band Piato's treatise on,the immortali^ of the Soulj^ 
a drawn sword on the table by him. Now let us consider the 
place in which this sight is presented to us. The place, for* 
800 th, is a long hall. Let us suppose, that any one snould 
place himself in this posture , in uie midst of one of our halls 
in London; that he should appear solus ia a sullen posture^ 
a drawn sword on the table by him: in bis band Plato'f 
treatise on the Immortality of tue Soul, translated latdy hv 
Bemard Lintot : I desire tue reader to consider, whether such 
a person as this would pass, with them who beheld (mn, for 
a ^eat patriot, a great philosopher, or ageneral, orsome 
whimsical person, who fancied himself all these? and whether 
the people, who belonged to the family, would. thinktha|; such 
a person had a design upon their midnns or bis own? 

"In short, that Cato should sit long enouffh in the afore- 
Said posture, in the mid^t of this laree haU, to read oyef 
Piatos treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, which ii 
a lecture of two long hours ; that he should propose to himself 
to be private there upon that occasion; tnat he should be 
.luigiy with bis sonfpr intruding there; then, that he should 
eave Ü^» hall upon thepreteuce of sleep, give hiioself the 
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mortal wonnd in his bedchamber, and then be brongbt back 
into that hall to ezpire , purely to shew bis good-br^edins, 
and save his fnends the trouble of commj^ up to his bed- 
chamber: all this appears to me to be improbablb, incredible, 
impossible." 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is. as Dryden 
ezpresses it, perhaps "too mnch horse-play in nis raillery;*' 
but if his jests are coarse, his arguments are strong. xet. 
as we love better to be pleased than oe taught, " Catp" is reaa 
and the critic is ne^lected. 

Flushed wlth consciousness of these detections of absnrdity 
in the condnct, he afterwards attacked the sentiments, of 
Gato: but he then amused himself with petty cavils and minute 
objeccions. 

Of Addison*s smaller poems, no naxticular mention is 
necessary ; they have little that can employ or require a critic. 
The parallel of the princes and gods, in bis verses to ICneller, 
is often happ y , but is too well known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, want 
the exactness of a scholar. That he understood his aüthors 
cannot be doubted ; but his yersions will not teach others to 
nnderstand them, being too licentiously paraphrastical. 
They are, however, for the most part^ smooth and easy; 
and, what is the first exceUenee of a translator, such as 
may be read with pleasure by those who do not know the 
Originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure; the product of a mind 
too judicious to commit faults , but not sufficiently vigorous 
to attain excellence. He has sometimes a striking line, or 
a shining para^raph ; but in the whole he is warm rather tnan 
fervid, and snews more dexterity than strength. He was 
however one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification which he had learned from Dryden he 
debased rather than refined. His rhymes are often dissonan^*; 
in his "Georffic" he admits broken lines. He uses bott 
triplets and Alexandrines, but triplets more frequently in his 
translations than his other works. The mere structure of 
verses seems never to have engagied much of his care. But 
his lines are very smooth in ^^Kosämond,*' and too smooth 
in "Cato." 

Addison is now to be considered as a critic ; a name whioh 
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the present generation is scarcely willing to allow him« His 
criticism is condcmned as tentative or experimental , rather 
than scientific; and he is considered as deciding by taste 
rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon for those who have grown wise by the 
labÖTir'of others to add a little of their own,'^nd overlook 
their mastcrs. Addison is now despised by some who perhaps 
would never have seen his defects, but by the lights which 
he afforded them. That he always wrote as he womd think it 
necessary to write now, cannot oe aflSrmed: his instructions 
were such as the characters of his readers made ptöper. That 
^eneral knowledge which now circulates in common talk was 
m his time rarely to be found. Men not professing leaminff 
were not ashamcd of ignorance; and, in the female world, 
any acquaintance with books was distingoished only to be 
censured. His purpose was to infiise literäry curiosity^ by 
gentle and unsüspecte'd conveyance, into the gay, the idle, 
and the wealth^; he therefore presented knowledge in the 
most alluring form , not loftv* and austere, but accessible and 
familiär. Wheü he shewed them their defects, he shewed 
them likewise thät they might be easily supplied. His attempt 
succeeded; inquiry was awakenea, and comprehension 
cxpanded. An emulation of intellectual elegance was excited ; 
and, from this time to our own, life has been gradually exalted, 
and conyersation purified and enlarged. 

Drydea had, not many years before, scattered criticism 
over his prefaces with very little parsimony ; but though he 
sometimes condescended to be somewhat familiär, his manner 
was in general too schoUstic for those who had yet their 
rudiments to leam, and found it not easy to understand 
^eir mäster. His observations were framed rather for those 
thai were leaming to write , than for those that read only 
to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose 
remarks , bein^ superficial , might be easily understood , and 
being just, might prepare the mind for more attainments. 
Had he presented "Paradise Lost" to the public with all 
the pomp of System and severity of science, the criticism 
would porhaps have been admired and the poem still have 
been neglected; but by the blandishments of gentleness 
and faciuty he has made Miltpn an universal favourite, 
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with whom readers of ereiy class fhink it necessaiy to be 
pleased. 

He descended now and then to Iower disquisitions ; and 
by a serious display of the beauties of "CJhevy-Chase," 
ezposed himself to the ridicule of Wagstaffe, who bestowed 
a uke pompous character on ^^ Tom Thumb ; " and to the con- 
tem{)tof Dennis, who, considering the funaamental position 
of ms criticism, that "Chevy- Chase" pleases, and ought 
to please, because it is natural, observes, that ^^there is 
ft way of deviating from nature, by bombast or tmnour, which 
soars above nature, and enlai^es images beyond their real 
bulk; by affectation, which forsakes nature in quest of 
som^thing unsuitable.; and by imbecility, which degrades 
nature by faintness ana ^iminution , by obscuring its appear* 
ances, and weakening its effects.", In " Chevy-Chase there 
is not much of eiÜier bombast or affectation; but there k 
chilL and lifeless imbec ility. The sjory canhot possib^ 
Ibe tohf in a manner that snall make less Impression on th^ 
mind« « i 

Before the profound observers of the preseiit race repose 
too securely pn the consciousness of their 'süperiority to 
Addison, let them consider his Remarks on Qvid, in which 
may be round specimens of criticism suificienüy subüe and 
iremied: let them peruse likewise his "Essays on Wit" and 
bn the "Pleasures of Imagination," in which he founds 

St on the base of nature, and draws the principles of 
vention:&om dispositions inlierent in the mind of man with 
jikiU and elegance, such as his contemners will not easily 
Httain. 

As a describer of life and manners , he must be allowed tö^ 
istand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour , which: 
as Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so happily diffiised 
as to give tnfe CTace of novelty to domestic scenes and daily 
occurrences. He never "outsteps the modesty of nature, ' 
nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation of f^th. His 
£gures neithei" divert by distortion nor amaze by asgraYation. 
He copies life with so mi^ch fidelity that he can be nardly said 
to invent; yet his exhibitions have an air so much original, 
that it is difficult to suppose them not merely the product of 
Imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom , he mar be confidently foUowed. 
His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or supersütioaB; 
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he appears neiiher weakly credolous nor wantonly sce^tical; 
bis morality is neither dangerously lax nor impracticably 
rigid. All the enchantment of fancy and all the cogency of 
argument are employed to recommend to the reader his real 
interest , the care of pleasing the Author of his being. Trutb 
is shewn sometimes as the phantom of a vision; sometimes 
appears half-veiled in an allegoiy ; sometimes attracts regard 
in tt^e robes of fancy; and sometimes steps forth in the con- 
fidence of reason. She wears a thonsand dressea, and in all 
is pleasing. 

Mille habet ornatns, mille deeenter habet» 

His prose is the model of the middle style; on grave subieets 
not formal, on Ught oecasions not groveling; pure without 
scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elaboration; always 
equable and always easy, without glowins words or pointed 
sentences. Addison never deviates from ms track to snatch 
a grace: he seeks no ambitious omaments and tries n« 
hazardous innovations. His page is always luminous, but 
never blazes in unexpected splendour. ^ *^ 
It was apparently his prmcipal endeavour to avoid all f 
harshness and severitj of diction; he is therefore sometimes 
verbose in his transitions and connexions, and sometimes 
descends too much to the lan^age of conversation; yet ii 
his language had been less idjomatical, it might have lost 
somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. ^ Wbat he attempted, 
he performed: he is never feeble,^a4idjie did not wish to be 
energetic; he is never rapid, ana he-nev^ stagnates. His 
sentences have neither studied amplitude.noraffected brevity: ( 
his periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble and ! 
easy. /Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiär 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatipas^ must give i 
his days and nights to the vc^uines ctf Addison. // \^ 
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John Hüohes, the son of a Citizen in London, and of 
Anne Burgess , of an ancient family in Wiltshire , was bom at 
Marlborough July 29, 1677. He was educated at a private 
school; and though bis advances in literature are, in the 
**Biographia," very ostentatiously displayed, the name of bis 
master is somewhat migratefully concealed. 
fH At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy; and para- 
pbrased, ratber too profusely , the ode of Horace which 
begins Integer Vita, To poetry he added the science of music, 
in which Iie seems to have attained considerable.skill, to- 
gether with the practice of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw bim wholly from business, 
nor did business binder him from study. He bad a place in the 
Office of ordnance; and was secretary to several commissions 
for purchasing lands necessary to secure the royal docks at 
Chatbam and Portsmouth; yet found time to acquaint bimself 
with modern lan^uases. 

In 1697 he publisSed a poem on the " Peace of Ryswick : " 
and in 1699 another piece, called "The Court of Neptune," 
on the return of King William , which he addressed to 
Mr. Montague, the general patron of the followers of tb« 
Muses. The same year he produced a song on the Duke of 
Gloucester's birth-day. 

He did not confine bimself to poetry , but cultivated otber 
kinds of writing with great success; and about tbis time 
■bewed his knowledge of human nature by an ^' Essay on the 
Pleasure of being deceived." In 1702 he publisbed, on the 
deatb of King William , a Pindaric ode , called " The House 
of Nassau; " and wrote another parapbrase on the Otium Divo^ 
of Horace. 

In 1703 bis ode on music was performed at Stationers* Hall ; 
and he wrote afterwards six cantatas , which were set to music 
by the greatest master of that time , and seemed intended tö 
oppose or exclude theltalian opera, an exotic and irrational 
entertainment, which bas been always combated, andalways 
has prevailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that the public 
began to pay reverence to bis name; and be was solicited to 
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prefix a prefaee to the trauslation of BoccaUm^ a writer whose 
satirical vein cost him his life inltaly, and who never, Ibelieve. 
found many readers in this countiy , even though introducea 
by such powerful recommendation. 

He translated Fontenelle*8 "Dialogues of the Dead;" 
and his version was perhaps read at that time^ but is now 
ne^lected; for by a book not necessary , and owing its repn- 
tation wholly to its tum of diction , little notice can be ^ained 
but from those who can enjoy the graces of the original. 
To the "Dialoffues" of Fontenelle he added two composed 
by himself : ana , though not only an honest but a pious man, 
dedicated his work to the Earl of Wharton. He jud^a 
skilfully enou^h of his own interest; for Wharton, when 
lie went lord-iieutenant to Ireland, offered to take Hughes 
with him and establish him; but Hughes, having hopes, or 
promises , ^om another man in power, of some provision more 
suitable tp his inclination, declined Wharton's offer, and 
obtained nothing from the other. 

He translated the "Miser" of Moliere, which he never 
offered to the stage; and occasionally amused himself with 
making versions of favourite seenes in other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits , he paid his 
contributions to literary undertakings, and assisted both the 
"Tatler," "Spectator," and "Guardian." In 1712 he 
translated Vertot's " History of the Revolution of Portugal," 
produced an "Ode to the Creator of the World, from the 
Fragments of Orpheus," and bronght upon the stage an opera 
called "Calypso and Telemachus, intended to shew that the 
En^lish language might be very happily adapted to music. 
This was impudently opposed by those who were employed 
in the Italian opera; and , what cannot be told without inaig- 
nation, the intruders had such interest with the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, then lord-chamberlain, who had married an 
Italian . as to obtain an obstruction of the profits , though not 
an inhioition of the performance. 

There was at this time a project formed by Tonson for « 
translation of the "Pharsalia by several hands; and Hughes 
englished the tenth book. But this deugn, as must oftenhappen 
when the concurrence of manv is necessary, feil to the groundi 
and the whole work was anerwards performed by Bowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time appean 
to have been very general; biU of his intimaey with Addison 
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there is a remarkable proof. It is told, on good anthority, 
that ^^Cato" was finished and plajred by bis perouasion« It 
had long wanted the last Act, whicb he was desired by Ad- 
dison to supply. If tbe request was sincere, it proceeded from 
an opinion, whatever it was , that did not last long; for when 
Husnes came in a week to shew him bis first attempt, be found 
hall an act written by Addison himself. 

He afterwards publisbed the works of Spenser, with bis 
life, a glossary, and a Discourse on Alle&orical Poetry; a 
work for which he was well qualified as a judge of the beaunes 
of wsiting , but perhaps wanted an antiquary^s knowledge of 
the obsolete words. . He did not much revive the curiosity of 
ibe public ; for near thirty years elapsed before bis edition 
was reprinted. The same year produced bis '^Apollo and 
Daphne/' of which the success was very eamestly promoted 
byBteele, who, when the rage ofparty did not misguide bim, 
deems to have been a man of boundless oenevolenee. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications of a narrow 
fortune; but in 1717 the Lord-x^hancellor Cowper set lum at 
ease; by making him secretarv to tbe commissions of tbe 

Seace; in which be afterwards, by a particular request, 
esired bis successor Lord.Parker to contmue him. He had 
now affluence; but such is humaa life, that he had it when 
bis declinin^ health could'neither allow him long poesession 
nor quick e^joyment. 

His last work was bis tragedy , " The Siege of Damascos,'* 
after which a Siege became a populär title* This play, which 
still continues on the stage , and of whic^ii it is unnecessary to 
add a private voice to such continuancepf jeipprobation, isnot 
acted or printed accordin^ to the Authpr's original drau^bt 
er his settled Intention. He had mad^ Pbooyas apostatuse 
firom his religipn; after wJuQh tbe abhorrep^e ofEudociawould 
have been reasonable,'his misery would have been just, and tbe 
horrors of his repehtance exemplary. The players, however, 
required that the guilt of Phocyas shoul4 termmate in des^* 
tion to the enemy; and Hughes, unwüling that hisrelatioos . 
should lose the benefit of his work, complied with the alteration. 
He was now weak with a lingering consumption, and not 
able to attend the rebear8al,yetwa8 so vigorous in his faculties ^ 
that only ten days .before hia death. he wrote the dedication, 
to his patron, Lord Cpwper. On February 17, 171^t20, tbe,- 
play was represented i aßd ii^^A^ä^or died. ■. He li^edtohea^ r 
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that it was wdl r^ceived; but paid no regard to the intel- 
ligence, bein^ then wholly empfoyed in the meditation^ ckf a 
departing Chnstian. 

A man of bis character was imdoubtedly regretted; and 
Steele devoted an essay^ in the pajper, callea " Tne Theatre," 
to the memoiy of his virtues. His life is written in the "Bio- 
graphiä'' with some degree of favourable partiality; and an 
account of him is pre&ed to his works by his relation the 
late Mr. Duncotnbe, a man whose blameless elegance deservod 
the same respect. 

The character of his ^enins I shall transcribe firom the cov- 
respondence of Swift and Pope. 

"A month ago,'*8ay8 Swift, "were sent me over, by a 
friend öf mine, tSe works of John Hnj^hes, Esqnire. They are 
in prose and verse. I nerer heard of the man in my life, yet I 
find your name as a subscriber. He is too grave a poet for me: 
and 1 think among the mediocrists in prose as weu as verse." 

To this Pope retums : " To answer yonr question as to Mr, 
Hnghes : whät^e wanted in genius , he made up as an honest 
man ; bot he was of the class you think him.*' 

lA Spende's Collection , Pope is made to speak of him witib 
still less respect, aa having no claim to poetical reputation bat 
from his tragedy. ' 
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DUKE OF BUCKINaHAMSHIBE. 

JoHN Sheffield, descended £rom a long series of illustrions 
ancestors , was bom in 1649 , the son of Edmund earl of Mtd- 

frave, whodied in 1658. The young Lord was put intotlie 
ands of a tutor , with whom he was so little ^atisfied, that he 
got rid of him in a Bhort time, and at an age not exceeding 
twelve years resolved to educate himself. Such a nnrpose, 
formed at such an a&e, and suecessfnlly prosecuted, aeligths, 
asitis stränge, ana instructs, asitisreal. 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, aa those 
years in which the;^ are commonly made were spent by him in 
the tumult of a nulitary life or the gaiety of a court. When 
warf was declared against theDutch, he went, at seventeen, 
on Board the ship in which Prince Kapert and the Duke of 
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Albemarle sailed, with the command of the fleet: bat hy 
contrariety of winds they were restrained firom action. Hu 
seal for the King's service was recompensed by the command 
of one of the indcpendent troops of horse, then raised to 
Protect the coast. 

Next vear he received a edimm^jf^ to parliament , which, as 
he was then but eighteen yeai^ old, the £arl of Northumber- 
land censured as at least indeeent, and his objection was 
allowed. He had a quarrel with the £arl bf Bochester , which 
he has perhaps too ostentatiousiy related, as Bochester's 
surviving sister , the Lady Sandwien, is said to have told him 
with very sharp reproaches. ^. 

When anotnerDutch war (1672) broke out, he .went again a 
volonteer in the ship which the celebrated Lord ^ßäory com- 
manded ; and there made , as he relates, two curious remarks : 

^^ I have observed two things , which I dare affirm , though 
not generally believed. One was, that the wind of a cannon 
bullet , though fiying never so near , is incapable of doing the 
least härm, and, |indeed, were it otherwise, no man above 
deck would escape. l'he other was , that a great shot may be 
sometimes avoided, even as it flies, by changing one*8 ground 
a little; for, wfiien the wind sometimes blew away tiie smoke, 
it was so clear a sun-shiny day , that we could easily perceive 
the bullets (that were hahf-spent) fall into the water, and from 
thence bound up again amongus, which ^vessumcienttime 
for making a step or two on any side: though in so swift a 
motion, it is hard to jud^e well m what line tne bullet comes, 
which, ifmistaken, maybyremovingcostaman his life, in- 
stead of saving it." 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by Lord 
Ossory, that he was advanced to the command of the Catnerine, 
the best second-rate ship in the navy. 

He afterwards raised aregimentoffoot, andcommanded 
it as colonel. The land-forces were sent ashore by Prince 
Rupert ; and he lived in the camp very familiarly with Schom- 
berg. He was then appointed colonel of the old Holland re- 
giment, together with his own, and had the promise of a 
garter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. He was 
fikewise made gentleman of the bed-chamber. He afterwards 
went into the French service, to learn the art of war under 
Turenne, but stayed only a short time. Being by the Duke 
of Monmouth opposed in his pretentions to the ßist troop of 
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horse-gnards, he, in retum^ made Monmontli suspectedby 
the Di3te of York. He was not long aftcr , when the unlucky 
Monmouth feil into disgrace,recompensedwiththelieutenancy 
of Yorkshire and the government ot Hüll. 

Thu8 rapidly did he make his wav both to mllitary and 
civil honours and employments ; yet, busy ash^was, he did 
not neglect his studies , but at least cultivated' poctry ; in 
which he must have been early considered as uncommonly 
skilful, ifitbetrue which isreported, ithat, iWi'en he was yet 
not twenty years old, his recommendätion advanced Dryden 
lo the laurel. 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he was sent (1680) 
with two thousand men to its relief. A stränge story is told of 
the danger to which he was intentionally exposed m a leaky 
ship, to ^atify some resentful jealousy of the Kin]^, whose 
health he thcrefore would never permit at his table tili he saw 
himself in a safer place. His voyage was prosperonsly per- 
formed in three weeks; and the Moors without a contest 
retired before him. 

In this voyage he composed "The Vision;" a llcentions 
poem; such as was fashionable in those times, with little 
power of invention or propriety of sentiment. 

At his retum he found the King kind^ who perhaps had 
never been angry; and he continued a wit and a coui'tier as 
before. 

At the succession of King James, to whom he was inti- 
mately known , and by whom he thou^h't himself beloved . he 
naturally expected still brighter sunshihe ; but all know ho 
soon that reign began to gather clouds. His expectations 
were not disappointed ; he was immediately admitted into the 
privy-council , and made lord-chamberlain. He accepted a 
place in the high commission, without knowledge, as he 
declared after the Revolution , of its illegality. Having few 
rcligious scruples, he attended the King to mass, and knceled 
with the rcst, but had no disposition to receive the Komish 
faith or to force it upon others ; for when the priests , en- 
couraged by his appearances of compliance, attempted to 
convert him , he told them , as Bumet has recorded , that he 
was willing to receive ins^ction, and that he had taken 
much pains to believe in God who had made the world and all 
men in it ; but that he should notb e easily persuaded tJuit man 
was quüs , and made God again. 
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A pointed sentence is bestowed by saccessive traiunnissioxi 
to thelast whom it will fit: this cenBnre of transubstantiation, 
whatever be its yalue , was uttered long a^o lüy Anne Askew,' 
one of the first sufPerers for the Protestant reKgion, who, in 
the time of Henry VIII. was tortured in the Towet; concem- 
ing which there is.reason to wonder that it was noilmown to. 
the historian of the Reformation. 

In the Revolution he acquieseed , though he did not prö- 
möte it There was once a design of associating him in the 
invitation of the Prince of Orange; bat the £arl of Shrews- 
bury discouraged the attemptj i)y declaring that Mulgrave 
would never G^nc.ur.' This Kin^ William afterwards told 
him ; and asked him whät he woiud have done if the proposal 
had been made: "Sir," said he, "I would haye discovered 
it to the King whom I then served." To whicH King William 
replied, "I cannot blame you." 

Finding King James irremediably excluded^ be votedfor 
the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this principle, that he 
thought the title of thel^rince and bis Cohsort equäl, and it 
woiüd please the Prince, their protector, to have a share in the 
sovereignty. This vote gratified King William: yet, either 
by theKing's distrust, or bis own discontent, be lived some 
years without employment He looked on the King with 
malevolence, and if nis verses or bis prose may be credited, 
with contempt He was^ notwithstanding this aversion or in- 
difference, made marquis of Normanby ^1694), but still op- 
posed the court on some important questions; yet ät last he 
-^HB received into the cabinet Council , with a pension of three 
thousand pounds. 

At the accession of Queen Anne , whom be is said to have 
courted when they were both voung , he was highly favoured. 
Beforfe her cpronation(l702)she made bim lord-privy-seal. and 
soon after lord-lieutenant of the North riding of x orksnire. 
He was then named commissioner for treating with the Scots 
about the Union; and was made next year , first, duke of Nor- 
manby, and then of Buckinghamshire, there being suspected 
to be somewhere a latent claim to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming iealous of the Duke of Marlborough, 
be resigned the privy-seal, and joined the discontented tories 
in a motion , extremdr offensive to the Queen , for invitin^ the 
Princess Sophia to England. The Queen courted him back 
with an offer no less than tiiat of the diancellorship ; which he 
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räfu^gd. He now retired from business , and bullt tbat house 
in the Park which is now the Queen*8, upon groiind granted 
by the crown. 

When the ministry was changed (1710), he was made 
lord-chamberlain of the household, and coneurred in all trans- 
actions of that time, except that he endeavoured to protect 
the Catalans. After the Queen's death, he became a constant 
Opponent of the conrt; and, having no public business, is sup- 
posed to have amused himself by writing his two tragedies. 
He died February 24^ 1720-21. 

He was thrice piarried; by bis two first wives he had no 
children; by his third, wno was the daughterof King James 
by the Countess of Dorchester, and the widow of the Earl of 
Anglesy, he had, besides other children that died early, a son, 
born in 1716, who died in 1735, and put an end to the line of 
Sheffield. It is observable , that the Duke's three wives were 
all widows. The duchess died in 1742. 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of Imitation. 
His religlon he may be supposed to have learnea from Hobbes ; 
and his morality was sudi as naturally proceeds from loose 
9piuions. His sentiments with respect to women he picked up 
iü the court of Charles ;!and hisprinciples conceming property 
were such as a gaming-table supplies. He was censured as 
covetous , and has been defended by an instance of inattention 
to his affairs , as if a man mi^ht not at once be corruptcd by 
avarice and idleness. He is said, however, to have had mucn 
tendemess , and to have been very ready to apologize for Ins 
violences of passion. 

He is introduced into this collection only asapoet; and, 
if we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, he was a poet 
of no vulgär rank. But favour and flattery arc now at an 
end; criticism is no longer softened by his bounties or awed 
by his splendour , and, being able to take a more steady view, 
discovers him to be a writer that sometimes glimmers, but 
rarely shines , f eebly laborious , and at best but pretty. His 
Songs are upon common topics; hehOpes, and^ieves, and 
repents , and despairs , and rejoices , uke any other maker of 
little stanzas: to be great, he hardly tries; to be gay, is 
hardly in his power. 

In his " Essay on Satire ," he was always supposed to have 
had the help of Dryden. His " Essay on roetry " is the great 
work for which he was praisedbyKoscommou, Dryden, and 
JohntoiCi Livesi /• J ^ 26 
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Pope ; and doabüess by many more whpse enlo^esliave pe- 

.risjücd. . , 

UpoQ thispiece he appears to have sct a high yalue ; lor hß 
was «11 his kfe-time improving \t by succe^sive revisals, so 
that there is scareely . any poem to be foand of wluch ihe last 
edition diiffers more from the first Amongst other changes, 
mentioa is made.of some compositions of Dryden, which were 
wxitten afber the first appearance of the Essay. 

At the tiiQe when tms woifk fifstappeared, Milton*8 isjoe 
was not yet fully established) and thereiore Tasso andSpenser 
were set before hhn. The two last lines were these. Tltö 
"Cpic poot, says he, 

Muat Al>ov&BCHton*a lofty fllghta prevall« 

Suocced where great Torquato, and where greater Spenser fall. 

The last line jm succeeding editions was shortened, and the 
Order of names eontinued: but now Milton is at last advanoed 
to the highest place, and tne passage thus a^justed:. 

., Mast above Ta«ao*a lufty fligiita pn-vail,- 

Succeed where Spcnseif , and ev*n MUton fahl 

Amendments are seldom made withont some token of a rent: 
|Oity does not suit Tasso so well as Milton. 
^ One celebrated line seems tp be borxowed. The Essay 
calls a peifcct ehar acter 

'A fkiiUleas monater whleh the world ne*er«aw. 

ScaU^er, in lus poems, temis Virgil nne Iahe mnristrum, 
Sheffield can scareely be supposed to have read Sealiger's 
poetry ; perhaps he found the words in a quotation. 

Ol this Essay , whieh Dryden has exalted so highfy, it may 
be jnstly said that the preeepts are Jiidicious , sometunes new, 
and often happiiy expressed*/ but theie are, after ali the 
emendatiöns, many weak lines, and aone slrange appear- 
ances of negugence ; as ; when he gives the laws of elegy, he 
inJsists upon connexion and eohei^nce ;. witbout whiehi says he, 

' *Tli »pigram, *ti8 point, *tia what yoa wiUs 
■ "Büt^otan elcgy. nor wrlt wHh akill, > * >.:.-.'• 

^ IJp. Paneguri«^ nor n Cifpef*« HUL 

Who would not suppose that Waller^s "Pane|;3rri)C^ aod 
Denham*s " CJooper*8 Hiil" were ele^es ? 

His verses are often insipid , bat nis memoirs are Uwefy and 
a^eeable: he had the perspicuity and elegance of 
historian, out not the fire and fancy of a poet 
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